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MARGARETE MATZENAUER 


Famous Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Whose Remarkable 
Versatility and Phenomenal Voice Have Won for Her a Sensation 
in the Roles of Delilah and Santuzza 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


MUSICAL 
AGENCY. 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK, 


CARNEGI 


Telephone, 2634 Columbus 


Mr. anv Mrs. THI 


gE Hatt, New York. 


LO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio: 163 East ¢ 


2d St., New York 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 


PIANOFORTE INS 


Studio, 404 Carr 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


STRUCTION 


egie Hall. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Aeolian Hall 3 West 42nd St 
Phone, 7498 Bryant New York. 
Fall term begins Sept ath, 


BARONESS KATI 


LERINE 


EVANS VON KLENNER, 


GARCIA VOCAL 
Grand Prix Paris Ex 





METHOD 


position, 190 


9s2 Eighth Ave., N. Y 
HANS KRONOLD 
ng Violoncell 1 Ensemble 
Weel Lecture Recitals. 
Studi 2231 Broadw Elevator E nce 8oth St 





JOHANNA BROCKS- 


COLORATURA 
Cencerts, Oratorio, Musica 
Also VOCAL T 


OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 

les. Five Languages. 
EACHER, 





609 West 137th Street New York. 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
»3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





MAX KNITEL-TR 


BARITO 


Voice Culture—Art 


Studio, Carne 
Mail address: Fifth Ave., 


EUMANN, 

NE 

Singing 

gie Hall. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 


TEACHER O}! 


$26 Carnegie Hall 





MARY HISSEM D 
SOPRANO—TEACHE 
Address personally, 106 W. 


Management: Standar« 


SINGING. 


Tel. 1350 Circle. 


E MOSS, 
R OF SINGING. 
goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 
i Booking Office, 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 


SOLO PIA 
Recitals 
Instruction, Lesche 


ast W. 7oth St. 


NIS1 


and Concerts. 


tizky Method. 


Telephone, §331 Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF 


7 


Muse, Anna E, Ze 


Met. Opera House Bldg., 


NORMAL SINGING 
LER, Director. 
425 B’way, New York. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Me anv Mars. JOHN | 


VOCAL INSTRU‘ 


Suite 70, Carnegie Hal 
Residence, and Home fo: 


For particulars apply, CarNneGcie Hatt 


JENNIS MEHAN, 
rION 


Phone, 1472 Circle. 
Students, Cliffcrest. 


Stupio 





HENRIETTA SPI 
SOPRANO—TEACHE 
1425 Broadway—Metrop 


*KE-SEELEY, 


R OF SINGING 
litan Opera House 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





AND! M 





F. BURT SCHOOL 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials, 

New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
\ddress Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


BLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
(Knabe Piano Used) 


New York 


Available for Recitals 


c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 Fifth Ave., 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 

Accompanist, Ensemble. 

2 West 2oth St. 


Soloist, 


Parson Price Studio. 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


Hotel Majestic, Central Park West at 72nd St., 


New York 





LOIS MAY ALDEN, 


MUSIC STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, PIANO. 
Pupils southern outing. Concert Engagements. 
135 West 60th Street, New York City. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West r1o4th Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
New York Studio: 155 W. 118th St. 
Phone, Morningside 1137. 


Brooklyn Studio: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave. 
Phone, Prospect 6400. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - Paris - CHEVE 
SicHt SINGING—EaR TRAINING. 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director. 

New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 

3469 J Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


SCHOOL OF 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1211 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle, 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 





CLARENCE ADLER, 
PIANIST—-INSTRUCTION 
154 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 1311 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


€ 


o7 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 14oth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President, N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and F riday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y - Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Praxo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic SoPpRANo 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. Phone, Plaza 7483. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Metropolitan Open House, sony Seeing, x. %. 
hone, Bryant 90 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October 1st, 
308 W. 56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus 
Send 1 otdress Sec’y, for ooklet, 
My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West s7th St. 
Tel. 9080 Plaza. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N, Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, 


60 West goth St., N. Y. Tel. 6333 Bryant. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 


Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 
Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
(Mrs, Hermann G, FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO., 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 6ad Street, 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave, 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


VIOLINIST 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizi 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limi 
number of pupils, 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
; ’Phone, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


41 West 45th St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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ELSA LYON 


Dramatic Mezzo Soprano 


Available for Concerts and for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Ohio 


:BUGGINI’S 2 





the besuty of the Italian then to expr i i 
ae on ye ge oe nail Some of 
ete. Lan- 


pupils: Culp, Ingram. Cotes, ete 
geese, Painting, lessons by famous ae Apply 
person at the 166 West 79th St., N.Y. 


ee GARDNER Pioiinis 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS. 




















Address Musical Courier, - New York 

" PIANIST 

{LEVY =: 

2 Chicago 

PERMELIA uG A LE soman CONTRALTO 
ss ORATORIO «oc: RECITAL 


oman it Voodiseh, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, ill. 
PAULINE LEMMER Voice Cutrune 


STUC KY Art or SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialt 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - New York 





{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, I11. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’ : Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 816 Liberty Aveous. Pittsburgh 








Improvep Music 


DUNNING SYSTEM ot For BEGINNERS. 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 

ments, Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West 40th 

Bee New York City. Western address: Portland, 
re. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - Chicago, Il. 





Baroness LITTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


Marion T. Marsh 


— Concert, Church, Instruction 
HARP Address, 769 Carroll St. 








Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospect 7272 W 
Management: Music League of America. 
SIGNOR 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal eae ON 
330 W. 95th Street. New York : River 6137 


FINNEGAN: 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management. G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50) Fifth Avenue. New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St., N. Y. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 


SARE 
















EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Fa etter Smith, 


Mana ent: 
at efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





a39 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
taught to sing artisticaliy.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (etsi Music 


130 West 97th Street + New York City 


wassui FT, EPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


é TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


“A sincere -_. ot one whom it will be 
a pleasure to hea *— N.Y. Tribune 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 67th St., New York 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenus, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


Carole WILLARD rms 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE >i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave, New York City Phone 9639 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by Julio Te Riccordi, Tamag 
Brogi, De-Falco, Etc. 6 
Studio: pr ae Opera, House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, York, 






































REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue. New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - . ° » 


x 








Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 

Ougie and Director Brick Church, ea 
h-El, Union Theologi Semina 
412 Fifth Ave., oe ik 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 









ELIZABETH 


Soprano 


Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 








| 
Boneis VALERI 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











<APz 


BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
= FOSTEIR & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGS, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccouansr 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Paur 


S. — en 


James Chur 
22d and Walam Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


we? DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


~~ % 






































Canoe” “An Evening Song” 
“Song of the Cance” “An Evening “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Star {a song) 
oe or" Mae. pratow. 66th ane rth Sts.. New York 
LLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 


CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


CONTRALTO 


“Not in a long time have 
the music lovers of this city 
had the opportunity of hear- 
ing so finished an artist.”— 
Utica Observer, 1915. 





Exclusive Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON, 


171 W. 57th St., New York. 
606 W. 115th St... New York eee St. barker) 


eure SCOTT 


‘Sonn On DREAMS" “THE REVELATION," Etc. 








John Prindle 





Gustaf Holmquist 


BA Ss S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Ma: Alma Voedisch 
” Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN B. MILLER = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


HAZEL EDEN sorrano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
tivals, ete. For dates, particulars, etc., address 
JULIUS DarBEs, ‘Auditorium Theatre, 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANG 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 



































For 9 samp 
Address - 





Virgil Conservatory 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 














Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 


371 Marlborough Street - Boston 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Bide. , om Angeles, Cal. 








SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPR 
_ 5132 Kenmore Avenue 


Phos, 


o 
Chicago, Ill. 


{MIDDLETON 


Metropolitan yy Co., New York 











KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SING 
Kimball ial, Chicago. 


THUNDER 


bray peg The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 
Club of ° VOICE 


10 S. 18th Street 





HENRY 
GORDON 


Philadelphia 


MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Masagement: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 














KLIBANSKY 
Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 
FALL TERM OPENED 
SEPT. 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
-Home or tue Beernoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


we” WILD ies 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Sobay ier 


























279 FIFTH AVE.,’ 
" NEW._YORK 
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CINCINNATI 





One of the three 
V fa Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE ey ie COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 














A.B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tae Mustcar 


CourIER. 





P Master School for 
“a Composition 

] 535 West 147th Street 
uv NewYork |! 

L. 





CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York. 








Gordon. Camp | 


Wianist 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 





FRANK WOELBER jyrentition 
Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon $390 


Minnie M. MCCONNELL 


VOICE CULTURE AND — 
McConnell Vocal Tr 
839 West End Ave., New York. Phone River 6439 


RICHARDSON" 


= Management Snevees Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
Phone, Edgewater 2070 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
22 West 42nd Street 3 








New York 


MABEL GOX-VANIGROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ©*22.up53i2%" 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2255 








win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 


BURTON ‘enor 


Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
anagement. Harriet M. Snow. 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago. Ili. 


Lieut. Percy Richards 


Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 
Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 East 40th St,, New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Available for Concerts, Oratorio and “‘At Homes” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Piano and Voice Culture Specialist 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
aude Caine, and others. 

Vocal and Piano Concerts and Lectures on Rus- 
sian, Oriental, Indian and other Music. 

147 West 111th Street New York 
Phone, 8564 Cathedral 








<O0n 














Virgil School of Music 
AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 
20th in St, Petersburg, Artes For r- 
’ ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 


567 Third Ave., New York. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ive and Jackin Biv 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE. WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
f J J Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
eton Hac kett, Rez agna Linne, J Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
Howe, J T. Read, Charles 
ERs = JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Butler, Adolf Weidig Catalog mailed free. 



















ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 





Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
uropean conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


gaan advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 


Ideal location and residence department with 


superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


For cat and information 


address Mir ss Bene ua Baur, Directress. 
’ 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





today which is still 
maker h : as 
@ Its continued use in 


qualities and durability 


Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


being built by its original 


such institutions as the 


ee oe oe ee oe 
ee oe ee oe oe 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


Chicago :: x: MAKERS 














FACTORY, 33 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


a HOLLAND, MICH. 











§ MARGOLIS Sn 


528 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALT 
624 Michigan Avenue 


Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Certificates and Diplomas authorized by State of 
lilinots and accredited by Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. Catalogue mailed free. 

630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone 923 Lenox 


Contralto 


ratorio : Concert: Recital and Opera 
Phone * ~~ enswood 231: 849 Lakeside Place. Chicago 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, 64E. Van Buren Street. Chicago 
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HERBERT MILLER Barone 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


GEORGE De. HERWIG 


239 Fitth PO. “Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St.. New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. Enclose 
stamp. Address Registrar 


MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268, Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


BENNO SCHEREK, Orchestral Director, 
Pianist, } ace Phan td with School 




































EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Special attention given to voice production, inter- 
pretation, Ss oe ag and lyric diction. 
Studio: 260 W. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
ag ‘Circle 6580, 


* ASCHENFELDER 


Studios: aw Ww. 720 tt. Flew ow ork. >) ‘Colombes 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


& CONTI-ESERENGUER 








Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Association. 
Now acce; ~~ pupils in New York. 
$4 East 34th el., Murray Hill 1267. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


on. CELARES Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with His Com ny 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being ked 
Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


cs BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Soloist * San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 


131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 608, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedi 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, —— YORK 
Telephone Circle 95. 


S. C. YON—Vocal; Piano: Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, N. Y. 

P. A. YON—Organ; Piano; Composition; 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. F re neis 
Xavier Church, N, Y. 

d. S UNGERER — Gregorian; heii: 

gan: Organist - Choirmaster, St: 
Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 




















ALOIS 


TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 


108 W. 111th St., New York City Phone Cathedral 6905 











Elsa Fischer 
String Q Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 489 Fifth Ave., Room 712, 
New York. 
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66 O describe opera in New Orleans would re- 

quire a ponderous volume in itself,” says 
Louis C. Elson, in his American Music. Mr. Elson 
is correct, for there is a great deal of interesting 
history to be written about New Orleans and its 
opera. This fact and the space limits of a maga- 
zine article being duly considered, the reader of 
these pages can expect no more than a cursory re- 
view of the subject. 


The First Theatre. 


For the dawn of operatic history in New Or- 
leans, one must revert to the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, to the days when the popula- 
tion of the city was about 5,000, and when Le 
Spectacle de la rue St. Pierre, situated on the 
ground floor of a house in St. Peter street, now bearing 
the number 716, was the popular amusement place. 

The first manager of the Spectacle de la rue St. Pierre 
was one Louis Tabary. In 1791 this gentleman brought 
over from Europe a company of comedians who pre- 
viously had given performances wherever chance led 
them—sometimes under a roof, sometimes in a tent, some- 
times al fresco—and who doubtless were glad to settle 
in what must have seemed to them a very comfortable 
“theatre.” Of the entertainments at 


WHAT NEW ORLEANS HAS 
DONE FOR FRENCH OPERA. 


- An Interesting Résumé of Matters Historical and Musical Relating to 
the Southern City Which Was the First in America to Introduce 





Permanent Grand Opera into This Country— Many 
Forgotten Incidents Recalled—Important Pre- 
mieres—A Word About the Future of 
the New Orleans Opera. 


By HARRY BRUNSWICK LOEB. 





one act comedy, “Les Fausses Consultations,” followed 
by Méhul’s two act opera, “D’Une Folie.” This theatre 
finally degenerated into a dance hall known as the Wash- 
ington Ballroom, having previously been turned over to 
equestrian performances in 1821 and to a company of 
acrobatic entertainers in 1832. On the old site of this 
erstwhile temple of art stands the St. Philip public school. 

Le Théatre d’Orléans was begun early in 1809 and 
opened the same year, November 30, with a comedy called 


Catastrophe at ‘‘Theatre d’Orleans.”’ 

On February 26, 1854, the Théatre d'Orléans 
presented a tragedy more thrilling than any ever 
enacted upon its stage. During a performance 
which was being viewed by a large audience the 
side boxes of the and “troisiémes” 
collapsed upon the first tier of boxes, causing a 
frightful panic, in persons were 
killed. An idea of this memorable catastrophe 
may be had from the following, taken from an ac- 
count which appeared in the Daily Picayune of 
February 27, 1854: 


“secondes” 


which several 


The accident originated in the giving away of the third 
gallery to the left of the stage, on the side toward Royal 
street. The gallery is occupied by colored people and was 
attached to the rafters of the ceiling by iron bars: It was 
also connected with the second gallery by slight iron columns. 

The theatre 


Mr. Carrier, the low comediar. 


was crowded for the benefit of a favorite performer, 
The second act of the first piece 
was drawing to its close when a sharp report, like that of a musket, 
startled the audience. 
piay itself. But in 
general rising 
screams of women and shouts of men—told too plainly another tale. 


Many thought it was some incident to the 


another moment a universal cry of alarm—a 


a rush—the cracking and crashing of timbers—the 
- Several persons who witnessed the gradual fall of the two 
galleries, the efforts of the struggling and appalled mass of human 
beings in them to escape, and the appearance of the rest of the 
described it as 


theatre at the same moment, 


something utterly paralyzing and horrifying 





the place there is little of importance 
to chronicle. W. H. Coleman, in his 
Historical Sketch Book and Guide, 
informs us that “in 1799 half a dozen 
actors and actresses, refugees from 
the insurrection in San Domingo, gave 
acceptable performances, rendering 
comedy, drama, vaudeville and comic 
opera.” 
The ‘‘Theatre St. Pierre.’’ 

The year 1807 finds the Spectacle 
in the hands of Mr. Terrier, whose 
regime was a short and unsuccessful 
one. On account of a wrangle be- 
tween the rabble and the police, the 
performances were discontinued at the 
end of the year. Meantime the city 
authorities, in response to complaints, 
notified the proprietor that he must re- 
pair his building, which has been de- 
scribed as “a long, low, wooden struc- 
ture, built of cypress, and alarmingly 
exposed to the dangers of fire.” The 
performances having been discontinued 
and the building being in so bad a con- 
dition, a syndicate decided to build a 
new theatre upon the old site, 
there La Theatre St. 
This new place of amusement began 
its short existence on September 4, 
1808, with a three act melodrama, en- 
titled “Le Prince Tekeli, ou Le Siége 
de Montgatz,” followed by a one act 
opera, “Le Secret,” and fell under the 
auctioneer’s hammer on December 28, 
1810. An announcement in Le Moni- 
teur de La Louisiane, of September 3. 
1808, shows that the “deadhead’ 
problem had to be seriously considered 
even in these early days. It reads: 

N. B.—Toutes les entrées gratuites 
supprimées; M. les Actionnaires sont seuls 
exceptés de cette mesure et les personnes qui 
devront en jouir en seront avisées par la 
Régis avant le jour de l’ouverture. 

(All free admissions are withdrawn; the stockholders alone are 
excepted, and those who are to enjoy the privilege will be advised 
by the administration before the day of the opening.) 


“‘Theatre St. Philippe’’ and ‘Theatre d’Orleans.”’ 


In the year 1810 New Orleans had two other theatres 
besides the one just mentioned, Le Théatre St. Philippe 
and Le Théatre d’Orléans. 

Le Théatre St. Philippe, erected at a cost of $100,000 
toward the end of 1807, consisted of a parquet and two 
tiers of boxes and had a capacity of 700. Its director, 
Louis Tabary, opened it with a gala performance of the 





and 


arose Pierre. 


sont 
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“Pataques,” in which Daudet, a noted actor of his time, 
filled the principal role. In 1813 this theatre was totally 
destroyed by fire, but, upon the solicitation of John Davis, 
a manager, there was erected in 1817 a fine building of 
Doric architecture costing $80,000 and containing a parquet, 
two tiers of boxes, galleries and “loges grilles” (latticed 
boxes), these last “intended to be occupied by persons in 
mourning, who, without being seen, might witness the per- 
formance in comfort,” as J. de Baroncelli informs us in 
his interesting sketch, “Opera Francaise de la Nouvelle- 
Orléans.” 


exceeding any steamboat explosion or con- 


flagration, or railroad catastrophe they ever 


witnessed. 

The Present ‘‘French Opera House.”’ 
The year 1859 saw the Theatre d’Or- 
léans sold to a Mr. Parlange, who could 
Mr. 


Boudousquié, the manager, as to terms 


not come to an agreement with 
of rental, so the latter energetic gentle- 


man organized a stock company of 
$100,000 for the purpose of erecting an- 
other home for opera. The company 
was formed on March 4, 1859, with Mr. 
Riviére Gardére as its president, and a 
little more than a month later (April 
9, 1859) a contract was signed with the 
architects, Gallier & Esterbrook, for the 
construction of the 

House, corner 


Toulouse streets, which, though begun 


present French 


Opera 3ourbon and 
early in June, was inaugurated on De- 
cember 2 with a gala performance of 
“William Tell.” This feat of rapid 
build:'ng was not accomplished with- 
out strenuous efforts both by day and 
by night. In order to facilitate th« 
night work, Mr. Vilavaso, the builder, 
obtained from the city authorities per- 
mission to keep large fires burning at 
Toulouse and Bourbon 
streets. In its 


the corner of 
completed state the 
French Opera House cost $118,500. Its 


capacity, as it now stands, is 2,020 


The Daily Picayune of December 3 
1850, says: 

Of course, the opening of the New ex 
Opera House was the event of the evening 
and it was not a surprise to any one we 
ir 





hagine, to find it as full as it could 











from the first w parquet to the very 

ing. The coup d’oeil presented by 

torium, when viewed from the ce 

the parquet, was superb indeed. T se 

is constructed so as to afford a full view 

»f the audience from almost every point, 
and its gracefully curved tiers of boxes, rising one above the other 


each “gradually receding from the 
in a great degree, with ladies in grand toilette, presented a spe 
that 
painted white and the decorations of the 


line of the other, and then filled. 


tacle was richly worth viewing. . . The whole house is 


fronts of the boxes are 
A magnificent mirror on each side 


effect of the 


in gold. f the prosceniu 
adds greatly to the 


entrances to the house are numerous, spacious 


picturesque auditorium The 
and commodious, i 
the crush, ladies’ retiring rooms, etc., are constructed upon a scale 
of great elegance. 
Brilliant Season with Patti as Star. 
The French Opera House at once became popular. The 


season of 1860-61 was a most brilliant one. During the 
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ry, February and March, Adelina Patti 
eigning queen, the then eighteen year old prima 
ering herself with glory in “Robert le Diable,” 
tore,” “Les Huguenots,” “Lucia,” “Charles VI,” 

tdon de Plermel” and other operas, and number- 
ng her fellow artists such capable singers as Mme. 

i and MM. Mathieu, Philippe and Parodi. An 
ment in the Daily Picayune of January 23, 1861, 
“Le Barbier de Séville’ with Mlle. Adelina 

L's 1 the lesson scene, will sing Mme. Sontag’s 
rated “Echo Song” and the Scottish Ballad, “’Twas 
a Mile of Edinboro’ Town.” In the same adver- 

t, we note that the prices ranged from fifty cents 
and that “Doors open at 6:30 o'clock, performance 

nce at 7 o’clock.” Rather reasonable prices in 





sixties. 

French Opera After the War. 
illiant season just referred to was followed by 
sequential ones on account of the Civil War. 
war was over, the three brothers Alhaiza opened 
French Opera Howse with an itinerant company. En- 
1 by the success of their venture, they decided to 
a complete operatic organization in Paris for the 
ison 1866-67, and, for this purpose, Charles and Marce- 
lin Alhaiza set out for France. All arrangements had been 
completed when, on the eve of the company’s departure 
r these shores, Marcelin Alhaiza died. Charles accom- 
panied the artists and all reached New York in safety, 
where they boarded the steamer “Evening Star,” bound for 
New Orleans—a destination that was not to be theirs. On 
October 3, 1866, at a point 180 miles southeast of Tybee 
Island, the vessel was overcome by a raging storm and 


of the new Opera House, the old Theatre d’Orleans still at- 
tracted a splendid patronage, and doubtless would have 
continued to hold its own for many years to come. Un- 
fortunately on December 7, in the early morning, “flames 
were discovered in the wardrobe. Spreading rapidly, the 
dressing rooms were speedily enveloped, and, before as- 
sistance could be rendered, the entire building was in a 
blaze.” In a short while, the old edifice was “a mass of 
smouldering brick and mortar.” 

The surviving Alhaiza, Paul, opened the French Opera 
House on November 9, 1866, with the “Strakosch-Ghioni 
and Susini Company.” The contralto of this aggregation 
was Amelia Patti-Strakosch, a sister of Adelina Patti. 

From 1859 to 1915, excepting with the interruptions 
caused by the Civil War, six seasons at different periods 
when the theatre remained dark, and the season 1904-5, 
when a French Dramatic Company held the boards, the 
French Opera House continued to offer operatic entertain- 
ments. The season 1885-6 was entirely devoted to opera 
bouffe, during which Alice and Tony Reine were the two 
remarkable stars. The dramatic company mentioned above 
was a high class one, composed, as it was, of members from 
several of the best theatres of France and. counting in its 
personnel such artists as MM. Perrin, Dulac, Bréant and 
Mme. Renot. 

It may not be amiss at this moment to mention the man- 
agers of the French Opera from 1859 to 1915. These were 
Davis and Boudousquié, Ghioni and Susini, Alhaiza, Al- 
haiza and Calabresi, Canonge, Pappenheim, Durand, 
Max Strakosch, De Beauplan, Desfosses, Mapleson, 
Durieu, Maugé, O’Connell, Charley, Berriel, Rober- 
val, Czaelles (Dramatic Company), Brulatour, 





























The announcement 
shown above was spe- 
cially photographed for 
the Musicat Courter by 
Farish Art Store from the 
collection of opera souvenirs 
of Richard Michael O’Brien. 





the “Evening Star” was only a mem- 





ry. Just how many lives were lost 
is difficult to estimate. One writer 
states that “Thirty men and one wom- 
an alone reached land, but over 300 

uls perished, among the number 








bers of the opera troupe and 
rer, Charles Alhaiza.” An- 
other writer says that the entire num- 
ber of persons aboard the ill fated 
ship—officers, passengers and crew 
was 278 Amotrig others who per- 
she were Mrs. Alhaiza, and the 
hitect Gallier and his wife. Ru- 
mors were circulated that an an 
\merican company, engaged by Man- 
ger Bidwell, of the Academy of Mu- 


sic, also was aboard the lost steamer, 


these soon proved to be un- 


ragedy of the “Evening Star” 


was not the only bad event in the op- 





erat istorv of 1806. Despite the rise 











below standard still they were never 
of so poor a caliber as to afford no 
pleasure or to give no culture. The 
French Opera has done more for New 
Orleans in a cultural way than is gen- 
erally estimated. It has quickened 
our appreciation of the highest and 
best musical art in all its branches by 
affording an intimate acquaintance 
with works of many of the foremost 
masters. It is a splendid thing for an 
opera lover residing way down in 
Dixieland to be able to discuss intelli- 
gently with a cultured New Yorker, 
Londoner, Parisian, or Berliner a 
series of operas ranging from “Il 
Barbier di Siviglia” to “Siberia” and 
“Don Quichotte.” When asked his 
opinion of “Cendrillon” and “La 
Vivandiere,” the Orleanian of av- 
erage culture does not have to wonder 
whether these peculiarly sounding 
things are hair restorers or new 
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Russel, Lombardi, Layolle, Affre and Sigaldi. Sev- 
eral of these directed the Opera for a long period. 
The Future of the Opera. 

What will the future of the Opera be? This is a very 
difficult question to answer with any degree of certainty, 
as, at the present time, the French Opera Association, 
Ltd., is in the hands of a receiver. The causes of this 
financial condition, as given by a gentleman closely identi- 
fied with the association, are four in number. To begin 
with, there was no lessee for the present season, which 
fact deprived the association of a fair revenue. Then sev- 
eral of the ten carnival organizations, whose rental of the 
Opera House for their annual balls was a good source of 
income, asked for a substantial reduction of the old fee, 
and of these ten organizations, only a small number act- 
ually had signed for the auditorium up to the time of the 
crisis. The third cause was the great expense undergone 
in compliance with a sanitary regulation. The climax to 
this deplorable state of affairs was contributed by the 
storm of September 29 which damaged the old building 
considerably. 

What the French Opera Has Meant. 

Athough these unfortunate causes and their dire effects 
are confronting the opera supporters with stern reality, 
it cannot possibly be believed that the last page of local 
operatic history has been written. New Orleans possesses 
too many public spirited men and women to permit the 
passing away of an institution which, for more than a 
century, has placed the city conspicuously in line with the 
music centers of the world. Vocal, instrumental and sym- 
phonic concerts galore may be offered, but no concerts, 
however brilliant, can take the place of the French Opera. 
Indeed, the French Opera is as much a part of New Or- 
leans as is the St. Louis Cathedral, the Cabildo, St. Roch’s 
Chapel, Bayou St. John, or the Congo Square. 

There are many persons whose interest in the French 
Opera has waned. While it cannot be denied that of late 
years some of the companies brought to the city were 


SPANISH CABILDO, NEW ORLEANS. 


brands of perfume. Indeed, it might 
be said with a degree of assurance that 
the opera lover of moderate means residing in New Orleans 
knows more operatic music than does the opera lover in 
similar circumstances residing in any other American city 
supporting opera. Why? The reason is simple. For 
twenty-five cents during these latter days, and for ten 
cents in days gone by, the opera lover could hear a grand 
opera in the “quatriemes”—fourth tier. Is it a wonder, 
then, that he gratified his love for opera night after night, 
season after season? Many a real connoisseur has ac- 
quired his operatic education in the “secondes,” where a 
splendid seat could be purchased for seventy-five cents. 
On Sunday matinées, for very many years, a grand opera 
could be witnessed at a cost of $1 for the best seat. No 
wonder that so many operas are familiar to us. No won- 
der that, at social gatherings, gifted amateurs, without the 
least degree of vanity, will sing solos, duos, trios, etc., from 
many of the difficult operas in a manner that some pro- 
fessional singers might emulate. 

Let those who have become lethargic recall that on the 
French Opera House stage have appeared such tenors as 
Tournié, Berger, Lafarge, Cossira, Paulin, Bonnard, 
Jerome, Gilbert, Duc, Constantino, Escalais, Fontaine, Affre ; 
such sopranos as Fursch-Madi, Ambre, Patti, Lematte, Her- 
vey, Martini, Baux, Jau-Boyer, Foedor, Pacary, Fiérens, 
Padovani, Masier de Montjau, Korsoff; such baritones as 
Devoyod, Dumestre, Claverie, Albers, Mézy, Layolle; such 
bassos as Castelmary, Chavaroche, Bouxmann, Van Huff- 
len, Huberty; such contraltos at Audibert, Adelaide Phil- 
lips, Scalchi, Flauhat, Duvivier, Bressler-Gianoli. Many of 
these names may mean nothing to the younger generation, 
but hear the older habitués speak with enthusiasm of their 
Tournié, Devoyod, Dumestre, Castelmary; of their Patti, 
Fursch-Madi, Ambre, Audibert! 

Let the younger generation recall performances of “La 
Reine de Saba” with Fiérens, “Salammbo” with Pacary 
and Layolle, “La Navarraise” with Foedor and Albers, 
“La Traviata” and “Manon” with Montjau and Bonnard, 
“Lakmé” with Jérome, “Le Jongleur” with Nuibo, “Roméo 
et Juliette” with Affre, “La Juive” with Duc, “Lucia” with 
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Korsoff, “Sigurd” with Paulin and later with Fontaine, 
“Carmen” with Bressler-Gianoli, “Madame Butterfly” with 
Yerna and Cortez, and “Rigoletto” with Mézy—to name 
but a very few of the beautiful performances offered us 
—and witness their admission of the delights they experi- 
enced. 

No doubt to Americans outside of New Orleans, even 
the names of many of the artists mentioned are quite un- 
known; but, this is no argument against their worth. In 
France and Belgium—two countries which have not been 
neglectful of the fine arts, as every one will admit—these 
singers are far from being unknown quantities. 


Novelties Introduced. 


It was on the French Opera House stage, as we have 
seen, that Adelina Patti scored her early successes and 
there, according to a writer, her genius received “the stamp 
of approval that made it recognized throughout the capitals 
of the old world.” It was on this same stage that Con- 
stantino and Ricardo Martin, whom Boston and New York 
later applauded, won their first American plaudits. It was 
after having been acclaimed on this stage that Mme. Bress- 
ler-Gianoli joined the Manhattan and Chicago Opera 
House forces, and that baritone Albers and tenor Gibert 
became members of the Grau Opera Company. It was 
this stage that introduced to America Reyer’s “Sigurd” 
(December 24, 1891) and “Salammbo” (January 25, 1900) ; 
Massenet’s “Herodiade” (February 13, 1892), “Cendrillon” 
(December 23, 1902), “Esclarmonde” (February 13, 1802) 
and “Don Quichotte” (January 27, 1912); Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson et Dalila” (January 4, 1803) ; Giordano’s “Siberia” 
(January 31, 1006); Gounod’s “Reine de Saba” (January 
12, 1899. Those were only a few of the many important 
American premieres held in the old lyric temple. 

In fact it was New Orleans that first introduced French 
and Italian opera into America. It was New Orleans, too, 
of all American cities that first established opera perma- 
nently. 





MME. SUNDELIUS SHOWERED 
WITH FLOWERS BY CHORUS. 


Swedish Benefit Given at Carnegie Hall. 


Marie Sundelius was a soloist at the concert given under 
the auspices of the United Swedish Choral Society of 
Greater New York for the benefit of the Kallman Scandi- 
navian Orphanage, at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sat- 
urday evening, December 11. This popular Swedish so- 
prano was in excellent voice, and her numbers aroused the 
unbounded enthusiasm of her audience. Her program in- 
cluded “Solveig’s Song” (Grieg), “Der Drive en Dug” 
(Sjogren), aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” “Maj” (Pet- 
terson-Berger), “Titania” (Petterson-Berger), “Tanker 
du att jag Forloard” and “Mor min lille mor” (Grondahl). 
Mme. Sundelius also sang the solo portions of Wenner- 
berg’s “Sions Fangar,” which the chorus gave with splen- 
did effect. A pleasing incident attendant upon the sing- 
ing of this number was the shower of flowers with which 
the chorus pelted the charming singer at the close of the 
work, 

On the program were organ, bass, and violin solos by 
Gustav Lindgren, Hugo Hulten and Kathryn Platt Gunn; 
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trios for violin, cello and piano by Messrs. Gleissner, Nel- 
son and Larsen; male chorus numbers, sung 4a capella; 
and choral numbers by the United Swedish Choral So- 
ciety. The Pilgrims’ Chorus from “Tannhauser” brought 
the program to a brilliant close, the chorus being assisted 
by Hugo Hulten, basso; Gustav Lindgren, organist; Ran- 
dolph Hanson, pianist, and directed by Tobias Westlin. 





VIOLINIST HOCHSTEIN SCORES 
IN CHICAGO RECITAL. 


Violinist’s Success Was Immediate. 





David Hochstein gave a violin recital before a large 
audience in the Fine Arts Theatre, Chicago, recently. Un- 
known and unheralded, he won the sincere and enthusias- 
tic admiration of his hearers and critics and caused one 
musical reviewer to exclaim, “I believe he will be one 
of the most striking figures of the concert hall.” 

Other extracts that denote the brilliant success of young 
Hochstein’s Chicago debut and the high esteem in which 
he is held by the critics are as follows: 

“Hochstein is one of the young masters of the violin 
whom Fate often sends us fully equipped with all the 
technical and interpretative resources and readiness of the 
matured artist. . . . He is a combination of lovely tone, 
a sober, earnest and profound conception, astonishingly 
accurate technic, interpretative, warm and personal, and 
rather modest—if this latter be an attribute of talent. His 
great success was spontaneous.”—Chicago American, De- 
cember 6. 





“David Hochstein communicates emotion, not weak and 
puerile, but strong emotions. He does not use a single 
trick to do this—there is nothing illegitimate in his art. 
He transmits faithfully thé art of the composer to the 
listener. It is because ‘his personality is strong and not 
because it is self-imposing that so much of David Hoch- 
stein is also heard by his audience. I believe he will be 
one of the most striking figures of the concert hall.”— 
Chicago Examiner. 





“This young violinist is a musician of authority. His 
tone is remarkably. broad and even, his technic made 
possible a reading of the Bruch D minor concerto well 
nigh impeccable in the matter of mechanical accuracy ; his 
style is a big one, scholarly, sound, direct.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





“It is a considerable time since so mature a talent has 
been heard here. Mr. Hochstein is more than a promising 
genius. His program was enough to make manifest the 
possession of more than ordinary gift on the part of the 
performer who interpreted it. It was brilliantly per- 
formed. . The. violinist’s tone is of great breadth and 
solidity, and it was applied to the interpretation of music 
with appealing emotional feeling.”—Chicago Herald. 





Jennie Dufau’s Recital Postponed. 


Jennie Dufau was unable to give her New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall Friday afternoon, December 10, because 
of illness. 
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BISPHAM ON TOUR IN BEETHOVEN’S “ADELAIDE.” 


Noted Baritone, with Excellent Company, Gains Continued 





Favor. 
e tour of David Bispham, with his artistic Beethoven 
Adelaide,” has progressed most favorably from 


York, Philadelphia, points in New England, and 
through Pennsylvania and the Middle West, as far 


Des Moines and Omaha, where he recently appeared 
enormous auditorium, under municipal auspices, be- 

re a large and enthusiastic audience. 

teturning eastward, Mr. Bispham and his company will 


vice on Christmas Day in Springfield, Il, there- 
, Joliet, Galesburg, Rockford, Keokuk, Bur- 

St. Louis, South Bend, Battle Creek, Grand 
ipids, and many other cities in January, including 


Peoria 


Minneapolis and Chicago. 
Mr. Bispham’s novel way of presenting a delightful and 
ried miscellaneous concert has everywhere aroused pub- 


interest. He is supported by the carefully chosen mem- 
of his company, including the lyric soprano, Idelle 
Patterson: the mezzo, Marie Narelle, and her talented 


daughter, Kathleen Coman, the pianist of the company, 
ho is a gold medalist of the Royal Academy of Music 
ondon. Mme. Narelle has had great experience as a 

ert singer all over the world, and was recently on 
vith John McCormack, while Miss Patterson has 
issociated long with DeWolf Hopper in his revivals 
Gilbert and Sullivan's operas. The acting as well as 
inging of both these singers is of a very high order. 
Graham Harris, the talented young violinist, lately with 

e New York Symphony Orchestra, also remained with 
company. gut Mr 

of very fine voice, resonant and clear, in the person 
David Reese 
lready been valuable and distinguished. He is a stu- 
t of Oscar Saenger in New York and of George Fer- 
gusson in Berlin, and Mr. Bispham predicts great things 


3ispham has discovered a new 


whose experience before the public has 


It is chronicled on all sides that the work of Mr. 
Bispham and his company is entirely out of the ordinary 
run of musical work—“a new departure in the concert 

“and a refreshing novelty.” 

Among the most original and remarkable finds in his 
extensive repertoire of songs by Américans is Mr. 
m’s latest acquisition, “The Seven Ages of Man,” 
Shakespeare, set to music by Henry Holden Huss. Of 
his the Omaha Bee says: “Mr. Bispham, as usual, de- 
lighted every one with his vitally dramatic interpretations 
In ‘All the World’s a Stage,’ his presentation of the 

mous lines was one of the finest bits of dramatic lyric 


impersonation that seems to have come our way, each 
\2 f Man’ being presented with realistic touches that 
Mr. Bispham can create. The music is an eminently satis- 
tory setting of the words. Mr. Bispham’s voice is a 
nderful organ, either in speaking or singing; it has a 
tirring quality that seems to penetrate one, clearly con- 
ing the wide gamut of emotion which its owner wishes 
resent. If we might always hear the English language 
r or spoken as Mr. Bispham uses it, there would never 
cause for complaint.” 
\. M. Birglum says in the World-Herald: “The even- 
r was a wonderful combination of concert, operatic and 
ramatic ability. Those who have heard Mr. Bispham 
in his previous appearances in Omaha were anticipating 
hing: exceptionally fine, but were more than sur- 
ed by the marvelous dramatic intensity displayed by 
in his impersonation of Beethoven. In the final scene 
Mr. Bispham rose to great heights, presenting to those 
revere the master a picture of sublimity and inspira- 
which should always aid in the interpretation of his 
\s a further attraction to the beautiful play, Mr. 
Bispham was conceived the idea of having selections from 
}eethoven’s best known themes played by orchestra as a 
ning comment to the drama. Graham Harris will con- 


he music 


Mrs. Dunning Gives Music Talks in Texas. 





Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the Dunning Sys- 
Improved Music Study for Beginners, is at present 
lexas, where she is being well received. In Dallas alone 
necessary for her to give three musical talks, illus- 

y the children, on November 27, 29 and 30. These 

were well patronized by music lovers and teachers in 
Southern city. Mrs. Dunning’s system is endorsed by 


eminent authorities as Theodor Leschetizky, Xaver 


Scharwenka, Ferruccio Busoni, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Wager 
Swayne, William Sherwood, Henry Holden Huss, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Johanna Gadski, 
Teresa Carrefio, etc. 





MIDDLETON’S SINGING IN ERIE, UTICA 
AND SYRACUSE WINS NEW ADMIRERS. 


Operatic Bass-Baritone’s More Recent Concert Tributes. 





Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who is everywhere acknowledged to be one 
of the most successful American members of that organiza- 
tion, has lost none of his ability as a concert artist since 
his advent in opera. On Tuesday evening, November 30, 
Mr. Middleton was soloist with the Apollo Club of Erie, 
Pa., Morris Gabriel Williams, conductor, at the opening of 
its fifth season. The Erie Evening Herald, in speaking of 
the concert, said: “With all due respect to previous assist- 
ing artists, the Apollos have not introduced to Erie a more 
finished or accomplished singer than Mr. Middleton, basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. In fact, Erie did 
not get to hear all they desired from him. And many were 
the requests made to the clubmen that they bring Mr. Mid- 
dleton back again next year. Whether in the operatic num- 
bers, where he is so much at home, or in the lyrics, Mr. 
Middleton displayed his fine sense of proportion and ex- 
pression and his splendid vocal range and purity of tone 
produced a most enjoyable combination.” 

The Erie Daily Times gave Mr. Middleton this praise: 
“His interpretation of the famous prologue to ‘Pagliacci’ 





ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 


introduced Mr. Middleton to his hearers and he swept the 
house into an ardent burst of applause. The succeeding 
numbers of the group and of the concert increased the de- 
light of the audience in the opulent, rich voice with a range 
that includes the velvet depths of the true basso, the warmth 
and glow of the perfect baritone, and actually reaches with 
ease regions supposed to belong to the tenor alone, and 
these notes speed forth as round and perfect as any tones 
he uses, and seem to have the true tenor timbre. And the 
marvel of artistic control! Middleton is master of his tone 
whether it comes with full splendor of its power or with 
a delicate pianissimo that is incomparable, it is ever what 
he wills, And this is true art to be achieved only by hard 
work, patient persistence and unfaltering effort to reach the 
heights... . In the group of German songs the great 
basso gave a new delight. . Middleton’s next number, 
‘Largo al Factotum,’ from ‘The Barber of Seville,’ was sung 
with a brilliant and delicious comedy, a wonderful beauty 
of tone, and a marvelous flexibility of voice remarkable in 
any range, but especially so in a basso. Each note in even 
the most rapid utterance sparkled in perfect sound, each 
note was as clear cut and perfect as though it was a thing 
apart.” 

The Erie Dispatch proclaimed “Middleton Fine, Apollos 
Score,” and further said: “With a soloist who won the ap- 
preciative attention of the audience and with chorus work 
of a high order, the Apollo Club, under the direction of 
Morris Gabriel Williams, last night began its fifth season 
under conditions most favorable. The choral work was 


exceptionally gratifying, while Arthur Middleton, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company basso, who was soloist, was de- 
lightful in all his part of the program, which was both 
ample and of high quality. Mr. Middleton instantly won 
his audience. . . . Mr. Middleton’s voice is a bass of 
unusual beauty, melodious and colorful. 

Other recent notices of Mr. Middleton include the Utica 
Observer of November 16, which says: “Arthur Middleton 
as Pythias showed Uticans that his fame as ,bass-baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company has been well merited. 
He accepted every possible opportunity to display his won- 
derful baritone voice, and the result was that his work re- 
ceived the warmest approbation of every one in the large 
audience. In his voice he possesses all of the qualities of 
the true baritone.” 

In speaking of this same event the Utica Daily Press 
said: “He has a magnificent voice of splendid quality and 
sings with dramatic force and power, although able to give 
the softer tones their true interpretation. His range is 
also remarkable, and in his transitions he shows perfect 
control. In the role of Pythias he had a part for which he 
was singularly fitted. He imparted to it pathos and feeling 
when required, and he was not lacking when the sterner 
emotions demanded expression.” 

Of his recent appearance in Syracuse the Herald said: 
“Arthur Middleton won golden opinions and vociferous ap- 
proval by his masterly baritone singing.” 





KREISLER RESUSCITATES NEGLECTED 
VIOLIN WORK OF ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


Violinist Makes Carnegie Hall Recital Appearance, Sunday 
Afternoon, December 12—Large Audience Greets Him. 


Fritz Kreisler, a well established favorite in New York 
concert life, pleased a full house at his first rec:ta! here 
this season with his playing of a diversified and original 
program, during whese performance all the admirable 
tra:‘ts of his violin art were in ample evidence. 

Interest on the part of serious minded listeners cen- 
tered on Schumann’s fantasie for violin, in a new arrange- 
ment by Kreisler. It is well known that the Schumann 
fantasy has not counted previously as one of the master’s 
vital works and even a Joachim, who played the piece of- 
ten, failed to make it popular or to win a place for it 
in the permanent repertoire. The fantasy was net par- 
ticularly melodic nor was its structure clear. The music 
had abstruse character and complexion. Kreisler boiled 
down and added discreetly in the violin part, and over- 
hauled the accompaniment thoroughly. The result is a 
composition more concise than Schumann's original, more 
agreeable, and very much more effective. No Schumann 
listener will quarrel with Kreisler for the tactful and rev- 
erent way in which he has handled and impreved the fan- 
tasy, even thought it is not a profoundly moving or wildly 
exhilarating work as it stands now. It never could be. 
Kreisler read the refurbished Schumann most con- 
vincingly. 

The “Larghetto Lamentoso” and “Legende,” by Godow- 
sky, showed an elevated conception of melody and a re- 
markably rich and interesting harmonic treatment. 

Other numbers were Handel’s A major sonata, a Fried- 
mann Bach “Grave,” Tartini’s A major fugue, an arranged 
Schubert impromptu, a  Beethoven-Kreisler rondino, 
Chopin’s arranged A minor mazurka, and several of the 
violinist’s very well liked adaptations and original crea- 
tions. He seemed to be at the very top of his form and 
his technic, tone, and musicianship were impeccable. 





Belle Gotstchalk Scores in Operatic Arias. 


At the Elks’ memorial meeting, which was held in the 
Boston Opera House, Boston, on December 5, Belle Gott- 
schalk, soprano, sang with much success. Her numbers 
included the bird aria from “Pagliacci,” which aroused 
especially enthusiastic applause. The audience was very 
large and equally discriminating and appreciative. 

As a member of the Rabinoff Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Miss Gottschalk scored in the porformance of “Rigo- 
letto,” given Saturday afternoon, December 4, at the Boston 
Opera House. This success was repeated at the second per- 
formance of this opera, which took place December 6. 








Sembrich Improving. 





Mme. Sembrich is recovering rapidly from her illness 
and no longer is in danger. 





AMEDEO Brae 


‘ Three yearsin New 
Leading Tenor York. Now Fourth 
Season Chicago Opera Co. La Scala, Milan, Paris, 
Covent Garden, Colon, Buenos Ayres, etc. 


Will accept limited number of Concert Engagements. Address, AMEDEO BASSI, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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Leo Ornstein’s Marvelous Success At His 
New York Recital, December 5, 1915 
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PIANIST ORNSTEIN IN A 
FUTURIST RECITAL. 





UNIQUE IN ENDEAVOR TO SET BEFORE 
WORKADAY WORLD IMPRESSION- 
ISTIC MUSIC, 


Wizarpry or KeyBoarp. 


Leo Ornstein, pianist, gave a 
recital of ‘‘modern’’ music at the 
Cort Theatre yesterday after- 
noon. This recital, unique in 
its endeavor to set before hear- 
ers of the workaday world the 
tonal fantasias of the new im- 
pressionistic dreamers, was ab- 
sorbingly interesting to any one 
not yet weary of long tailed 
birds of paradise that float 
through heaven and cannot light 
and not hostile to all uncertain 
explorations in the mysterious 
domain of overtones. 

Cyril Scott’s sonata was worth 
a hearing. It has certain values, 
though perhaps not large ones 
It has a well defined scheme, 
and the fugue which concludes 
it is something original and 
commanding attention. How- 
ever, the crux of the afternoon 
lay in the compositions of the 
pianist himself. We are frank 
to confess that we do not be- 
lieve a note of them. Possibly 
Mr. Ornstein does, and, at any 
rate, we hope so. The Thames 
disturbed the young man great- 
ly. Whether it was the Lon- 
don County Council boats, 
the swearing of bargees, the 
tramp steamers lying on their 
sides in the mud, or merely the 
smells, it matters not. Some 
bells rang in the Strand and 
their clear tones dropped down 
into the indescribable mess of 
Ornstein’s Thames like stars 
into a fog. And as for the wild 
men, they were mad men, and 
the maddest of them all was the 
composer, 

It is a pity to speak about the 
skill of Ornstein as a pianist, 
for the reason that he is likely 
to be an agent for the spread of 
evil doctrines in musical art. 
Rut the truth must betold The 
young man is in his chosen field 
~or shall we call it marsh*—an 
extraordinary virtuoso. He has 
a color sense which is amazing- 
ly delicate and his mastery of 
tonal character through touch 
and pedaling is not surpassed 
by that of any other pianist 
known to this public. That he 
enters ecstatically into the per- 
formance of the remarkable 
matters which he affects is not 
to be denied. You may like the 
stuff or not, but the young 
man’s playing of it is a prodi- 
gious piece of keyboard wiz- 
ardry. 

As for this species of music, 
it is much like other music only 
in that most of it is poor and 
only some is good. It varies in 
importance, but it never leaves 
an architectural image in the 
memory. It is as fluid, as eva- 
sive and as shifting as a fog out 
of the southeast on an August 
morning off the Jersey coast. It 
seeks chiefly after tonal effects 
and not for the fine perspectives 
of melodic lines. Its melodic 
ideas are fragmentary and fila- 
mentous. They seldom clothe 
themselves in sharply cut 
rhythms, for musical figure, as 
it was cultivated by the classic 
fathers, is inimical to this 
type of composition. Yet 
has its rhythms, and often they 
are captivating. It also has its 
melodies, and, elusive as they 
are, they are recognizable. In 
fact, the melodic curves floating 
and wavering like smoke rings 
and the rhythmic patterns, 
transparent as ripples on water, 
are much more tangible than 
the word melodies and rhythms 
of the so-called ‘“‘vers libre.” 

The compositions heard yes- 
terday exhibited most especially 
one trait belonging chiefly to 
this futurist school. They all 
showed a remarkable insight 
into the possibilities of utilizing 
the overtones of the piano. The 
astonishing blendings of tonali- 
ties, which in some instances 
made ravishing effects, would 
have been impracticable on any 
other instrument. If nothing else 
comes of this tenuous kind of 
writing, the expressive means of 
the instrument may perhaps be 
enriched by these new methods 
of tone coloring. 

W. J. Henperson. 


MR. ORNSTEIN’S RECITAL, 


The “futurist’”’ composers for 
the pianoforte are fortunate in 
having so accomplished a pian- 
ist to interpret them as Mr. Leo 
Ornstein. He gave a “recital of 
modern music”’ yesterday after- 
noon in the Cort Theatre, and 
what he did was in many ways 
remarkable. He is known in 
New York as a young pianist 
whose talent originated and was 
trained here. He has attracted 
attention in Europe as an expo- 
nent of the most ‘“advanced’”’ 
music, and last season he gave 
a series of recitals in New York 
devoted to that kind of art. 

r. Ornstein’s term ‘modern 
music’’ covers a great variety of 
matter with no evident connec- 
tion. Ravel, Cyril Scott, Al- 
beniz, Korngold, are all modern. 
but they must retire a little into 
the back rows when the music 


of Vannin and Mr. Ornstein 
himself is played. Their music 
is comprehensible, explicable, 


interesting, and it may be said 
frequently with traits of real 
musical significance and beauty. 
It is impossible to see such 
traits in the music of Vannin, 
two of whose pieces, ‘“‘The 
Night” and “The Waltzers,” be- 
gan the program, and still less 
in Mr. Ornstein’s own “‘Improvi- 
sata,”’ “Impression of the 
Thames” and “Wild Men's 
Dance.”’ 

Cyril Scott, an Englishman, a 
little of whose music has been 
heard here, is the composer of 
a sonata in three movements, 
enchained, that has _ interest, 
though it is long and its form 
not easy to grasp, wherefore it 
seems rambling. But there is 
much beautiful and subtle har- 
monic color, sometimes monoto- 
nous, in it, and the fugue, 
which forms the last movement, 
fantastic from the conventional 
standpoint, is effective. Ravel's 
sonatina is another work of 
more than passing interest, and 
Isaac Albeniz’s ‘“‘Almeria,’’ one 
of the sections of his “Iberia” 
suite, is a skillful piece of Span- 
ish impressionism by a Span- 
iard. Some, if not all, of young 


Eric Korngold’s suite “Fairy 
Pictures,"’ in seven numbers, 
has been played here. There is 


dainty, graceful, original writ- 
ing in it; astonishing when the 
age of the boy who wrote it is 
considered. He had more in 
view than to write picturesque- 


ly, and the pieces have real 
charm. 
As for Mr. Vannin and Mr. 


Ornstein, as composers, they are 
difficult; or else they are very 
easy. Vannin has less fully 
emancipated himself from the 
slavery of tradition, for in the 
welter of all the horrid discords 
of “The Night” a first and a sec- 
ond theme can be detected; and 
in “The Waltzers,” at first a 
reckless perversion of a waltz 
rhythm and then of a familiar 
Spanish melody. Mr. Ornstein’s 
pieces seem to be, not as sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals, 
for there might be something 
musical in them, but sound and 
fury signifying nothing. The 
three are distinctly differentiat- 
ed, it is true, but they seem to 
be simply different ways of 
making noises that range from 
the merely disagreeable to the 
actually intolerable. We have 
no doubt that so conscientious 
and highly accomplished a per- 
former as Mr. Ornstein played 
the notes of his “Wild Men’s 
Dance” exactly as he wrote 
them down and published them, 
but the effect would be not ap- 
preciably different to most ears 
if fistfuls of notes were reck- 
lessly pounded upon the instru- 
ment by any unskilled person in 
the same rhythms. 

The evident enthusiasm and 
zeal, the apparent conviction, 
with which Mr. Ornstein played, 
were matched by his technical 
skill, his altogether remarkable 
command of color and tonal and 
dynamic values on the instru- 
ment, and a memory that must 
be peculiarly constituted to re- 
tain some of the things he 
played. These were all of suffi- 
cient importance to make his 
hearers forget or dismiss from 
their minds his unfortunate 
mannerisms. 

Ricwarp ALpRICcH. 
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The most interesting program 


of Sunday was, however, that of 
Leo Ornstein at the Cort The- 
atre. In the presence of a large 
audience that often applauded 
and sometimes laughed aloud, 
Mr. Ornstein played pieces by 
Vannin, Cyril Scott, Ravel, Al- 
beniz, Korngold and himself. A 
modern program, but hardly a 
“futuristic.”” The Scott sonata 
is pretty pure Debussy, the Ra- 
vel sonatina (his “Oiseaux tris- 
tes’”” Rudolph Ganz played here 
years ago) leans hard on “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” the “Almeria” 
of Albeniz and_the ‘Fairy Pic- 
tures’’ of Korngold° both have 
charm without being alarmingly 
of tomorrow, the group signed 
by Mr. Ornstein do not go be- 
yond an advanced impression- 
ism, the mysterious name of 
Vannin seemed only as of a 
newer, richer Ornstein. 

As a pianist Mr. Ornstein has 
developed since he played here 
last spring. His touch has al- 
ways been lovely, but he has 
gained in poise, in control, in 
the ability to express design. 
And in other ways he has de- 
veloped. One does not usually 
speak of the head tones of a 
pianist, but some of Mr. Orn- 
stein’s yesterday were so su- 
perb that silence would be an 
indiscretion. 

Pitts SANBORN. 
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ORNSTEIN HEARD IN 
CORT THEATRE. 


PIANIST GIVES RECITAL OF HIS OWN 
AND OTHERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 
Errect Is EXHILARATING. 

LEADING ARTISTS AND TEACHERS IN 
THE CITY ARE AMONG THE 

AUDIENCE, 





After a season of futuristic 
dalliance in the remote regions 
of East Fifty-seventh Street, 
Leo Ornstein, apostle of ultra 
modernism in music, decided to 
deliver his message nearer 
Broadway. Yesterday afternoon, 
therefore, he gave a recital in 
the Cort Theatre, playing a pro- 
gram made up for the most part 
of works by others than him- 
self, but containing also three of 
his own clangorous concoctions. 
And behold! he actually had in 
his audience several of the lead- 
ing pianists and piano teachers 
of New York. 

There can be little difference 
of opinion regarding Ornstein’s 
talents as a pianist. What he 
would accomplish in music of a 
more orthodox character than 
he presented yesterday is open 
to discussion, of course. An in- 
terpretative artist is heard at 
his best only when performing 
works that appeal to his fancy. 
In other things, indifferent, or 
perhaps even repulsive, to him, 
he may be absolutely common- 
place. Within the bounds of 
vesterday’s program, however— 
a list that opened with two sug- 
gestive pieces by Vannin, en- 


titled “The Night’ and “The 
Waltzers,”” and included Cyril 


Seott’s sonata, Op. 66, Ravel's 
“Oiseaux Tristes’’ and sonatina, 
Albeniz’s ‘‘Almeria,’’ Ornstein’s 
own ‘“Improvisata,’’ ‘Impres- 
sion of the Thames” and ‘‘Wild 
Men’s Dance” and Korngold’s 
“Fairy Pictures’’—he revealed 
powers of a very unusual kind. 


Artist WELL Eguippep. 


Technically, Ornstein is re- 
markably well equipped. His 
fingers are nimble and elastic, 
his wrists light and resilient. 
But the most striking feature of 
his playing is the elaborate and 
subtly shaded variety of tone- 
effects he produces. Being ex- 
tremely sensitive to differences 
in timbre, just as a painter may 
be extraordinarily sensitive to 
differences in color, Ornstein 
has developed not only a touch 
that enables him to suggest 
those differences, but also an 
elaborate pedal technic that 
serves the same purpose. 


Ornstein, as a composer, is 
likely to create dissension. If 
one questions the value of his 
creative contributions—recently 
augmented by a sonata for 
piano and violin that confounds 
the ear as well as the eye—it is 
not so much because of his 
method of composition, a meth- 
od that practically ignores line 
and form in its devotion to color 
and rhythm, as because the con- 
crete results, the actual impres- 
sions presented to the ear, are 
amusing rather than edifying. 


Is PosiriveLy EXHILARATING. 


To hear and to see Ornstein 
play his own works yesterday 
after the somnolent Debussyism 
of Scott, the pretty tonal bub- 
bles of Ravel and the inoffensive 
Hispanic persuasions of Albeniz 
was positively exhilarating. 

Suddenly the slender, crouch- 
ing figure of the futurist pianist 
and composer (strange, by the 
way, that one who has new 
fangled ideas should affect such 
out moded fashions as long hair 
and a velvet coat!) seemed to 
become electrified. All a-quiver 
with intense excitement as soon 
as he assumed the role uf a 
creative interpreter, Ornstein 
attacked the piano with an en- 
ergy wonderful to behold. 

He did not stamp on the key- 
board in “The Wild Men's 
Dance,” though he sometimes 
lifted his feet threateningly 
from the floor. But with the 
help of elbow, knuckles, and 
what not, he produced much the 
same effect as he would have if 
he had marched on the ivory 
pavement. 

No wonder young Eric Korn- 
gold’s “Fairy Pictures’’ seemed 
conventional and tame after 
this bombilation! 

Max Sirsa. 








NEW YORKER DEUTSCHES } 
JOURNAL (Translation), 
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We must again speak of Orn- 
stein as a pianist in the highest 
terms. His technic and his 
musical judgment shown in his 
interpretation give him a plac 
today among the very first mas- 
ters of the instrument, and they 
reveal to us a personality from 
which we may expect great 
things when he further develops 
his artistic talent. 








NEW YORK EVENING 
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Mr. Ornstein is an excellent 
pianist. He has a splendid tech- 
nie and revels in luscious tone 
colors. 

Henry T. Finck 





BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 
DECEMBER 6, 1915 








Leo Ornstein’s piano recital of 
modern music drew a _ large 
audience to the Cort Theatre 
yesterday afternoon, and the 
youthful artist gave an exhibi- 
tion of wonderful facility and 
complete command of the key- 
board. His delicacy of touch, 


frequently displayed in Korn- 
gold’s “Fairy Pictures,’ was de- 
lightful, and in some of the 
stormy dissonances of Vannin 


and Cyril Scott he displayed 


power and technic. 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB SERIES OF 
CONCERTS OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY. 


William Rogers Chapman Conducts Noteworthy Choral Numbers—Graveure 
and Leginska, Soloists. 

















Tuesday evening, December 7, marked the date of .the 
first private concert of the season by the Rubinstein Club, 
when the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, was thronged with club members and their guests. 
The unusually large chorus was assisted by an orchestra 
from the New York Philharmonic Society, Louise Gra- 
veure, baritone; Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Alice M. 
Shaw, accompanist. 

To those who have been familiar with the choral work 
of this organization for years past, and with what this 
body has accomplished under the splendid direction of 
William Rogers Chapman, this concert was a delightful sur- 
prise. It was no surprise to hear the chorus sing well—it 





WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN, 


has ever done that—but the improvement over what had 
been considered to be choral singing of the very best. As 
a choral leader Mr. Chapman displays unusual gifts, and 
his influence over the chorus was manifestly evident, and 
the results of his careful training were readily noted. There 
is a uniformity of excellent vocal production and a fine 
tonal balance noticeable in all the work of this chorus. Nor 
were the evidences of Mr. Chapman’s ability as a conductor 
confined to the chorus; the same qualities that marked his 
choral work were equally to the fore as regards the orches- 
tra. The men of that body were thoroughly at home with 
him and responded to his baton in an effective manner. 
The orchestral numbers consisted of the overture to Web- 
er’s “Oberon,” Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio Italien,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Melody,” Herbert’s “Polonaise” and Mr. Chap- 
man’s “Festival March.” This last mentioned was given 
its first hearing at the Maine festivals this fall, where it 
made a decided “hit.” Is scored again on this occasion, 
being repeated before the enthusiastic audience would per- 
mit the program to proceed. Another number much en- 
joyed was Percy Grainger’s “Mock Morris Dances,” played 
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by the string orchestra with delightful effects in nuance 
and shading. 

Mr. Chapman had carefully selected the choral numbers, 
which were as follows: “The Zincali” (David Stanley 
Smith), “Song of the Shepherd Lehi” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
“Thistledown” (Chadwick), “Come Out, Heart’s Delight” 
(Paul Ambrose), “Lochinvar’s Ride” (Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley), “Come, Dance and Sing” (Frieda Peycke), “Praise 
to the Holiest,” from Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” 
“Swing Song” (Bartlett) and “March Snow” (Reinecke). 
Following the singing of “Lochinvar’s Ride,” by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, sung for the first time, the composer, who 
was in the audience, was called to the platform and intro- 
duced by Mrs. William Rogers Chapman. The chorus 
then sang as an encore Mr. Shelley’s “Dreaming, Just 
Dreaming.” 

Louis Graveure, baritone, whose remarkable voice and 
mysterious antecedents have aroused the intense interest 
and unbounded admiration of New York’s musical public, 
sang two operatic arias. Both these numbers, the prologue 
to “Pagliacci” and the “Song to the Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhauser,” are heard so often, sung by incompetent 
baritones, that there is a sameness in the interpretation. 
Such was not the case with Mr. Graveure, who endowed 
these hackneyed numbers with new life and sang them in 
a manner which aroused the unbounded enthusiasm of his 
audience. 

Ethel Leginska scored at the Maine festivals last fall 
with her masterly interpretation of the Liszt Hungarian 
“Fantasie.” That number again served to display her 
splendid musical talents and her remarkable technic on this 
occasion. The writer had the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Leginska play this number in Portland, and if possible, on 
Tuesday evening her interpretation had gained in intensity. 
At her other appearance she played the “Blue Danube 
Waltz” by request, following which she was recalled sev- 
eral times. 

On December 18, the next musicale will be given in the 
Astor Gallery. The soloists will be Suzanne Seymour, 
dramatic soprano; James Harrod, tenor, and Albin Antosch, 
cellist. 





JONAS ARTIST-PUPILS’ CONCERTO RECITAL. 


Program at The von Ende School of Music Introduces Young 
Pianists of Fine Schooling. 





An artist-pupils’ recital in the complete sense of the 
word, given at The von Ende School of Music, 44 West 
Eighty-fifth street, New York, Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 7, demonstrated convincingly that Alberto Jonas, the 
pianist, is a pedagogue par excellence. 

When Mollie Hourigan, who opened the program, had 
completed her reading of the Grieg concerto in A minor, 
the writer was convinced that here was a pianist of ex- 
traordinary talent and schooling; when Sybella Clayton 
followed with an equally technical efficiency, and ability to 
interpret, he was further impressed with the master hand 
that had directed the development of the two; at the con- 
clusion of the third number, Wynne Pyle in the Liszt con- 
certo in E flat major, in which there was the same beauty 
of tonal color, the same grace and refinement, consistent 
pedaling, and skillful digital development, as well as in- 
telligent reading, there was more than ample testimony to 
the masterful instruction of Mr. Jonas.’ Each soloist was 
obliged to contribute an encore. Mr. Jonas was at the 
second piano in each concerto. 

It was an evening of musical pleasure for lovers of piano 
literature. The large audience by its applause left no doubt 
of this. 

All three young ladies have appeared in concert in Ber- 
lin and other German cities with orchestra, and Wynne 
Pyle was the soloist with the New York Philharmonun 
Society on its Eastern tour this season, when she was most 
warmly acclaimed. 





Hinshaw Scores Success in Boston. 


William Wade Hinshaw, the popular American baritone, 
was called to Boston last Saturday to appear as the Father 
in “Hansel and Gretel” with the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany. His work was received with great approbation on 
the part of both the public and press. 
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THE GROWTH OF DETROIT CONCERT LIFE. 


Remarkable Progress of the Great Michigan Metrorolis—Its Tonal Achievements 
and Its Musical Future—How it Can Be Done Everywhere. 


By JAMES E. DEVOE. 








Detroit and its commercial and artistic progress are 
today topics of admiring comment throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Artistic and commercial prog- 
ress are grouped together rightfully in Detroit, for they 
go hand in hand with the progress of any city or nation. 
The way a community spends its so-called “leisure time” 
always is a good barometer of its progress either up or 
down the scale of life. History shows us that no body of 
people whose entire thought is for commercial progress 
exclusive of artistic development ever can expect perpetua- 
tion. On the other hand, the bodies of people who in the 
past have placed their artistic growth on a plane with their 
commercial welfare are today a factor in the life of the 
universe, no matter how far back their activities date. 

As a matter of fact, art and business, each is necessary 
to the other. Business is an art and art is a business, al- 
though not always so classified. These statements are 
made with direct reference to Detroit’s growth along these 
lines. Within the past fifteen years the city’s growth has 
been phenomenal from the staridpoint of population and 
industrial development. The progress along lines of musi- 
cal and general artistic endeavor has necessarily been more 
gradual. The firm establishment of our business and 
trade relations demanded first attention. As these grad- 
ually approached a firm basis the demand for the’ various 
forms of musical and general artistic progress became 
more insistent. It was then that the sound basis on which 
the permanent features of our musical life had been estab- 
lished became apparent and made it possible to give the 
proper impetus at the proper time. 

A decade or more ago the Tuesday Musicale was doing 
a splendid work in a general way and in bringing the 
great artists to the.city, but as various individuals took 
up this latter line of work the club gave it up. The good 
work which the society had started, however, is evident 
today, not only in the actual activities of the organization, 
but in other measures which it may have inspired. The 
aim of the Tuesday Musicale, the Orchestral Association 
and of the Devoe-Detroit Management, of which the 
writer has the honor to be president, has been to provide 
for the gradual and certain growth of the artistic life. In 
addition to the interests already named, the Detroit Sym- 
phony Society has taken up the responsibility of providing 
a Detroit orchestra, while the Chamber Music Society is 
doing a laudable work in providing chamber music for the 
public school children as well as for its own membership. 
The Music Festival Association brings the season to a 
close with a series of concerts in which an orchestra of 
note, a festival chorus of 300, a children’s chorus of 500, 
and many well known artists have a prominent part. 


Business men realize that the concert and musical life of 
the city in its new activities is of direct benefit to them. 
No great artist or organization can appear in the city 
without every department store, florist, milliner, tailor, 
hotel, taxicab owner, railway, etc., being gainer as a re- 
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realizes that it embraces seventy events, including twenty- 
six orchestral concerts, six chamber music concerts, three 
music festival concerts, three Lenten concerts, two Orpheus 
Club concerts, six morning concerts at the Hotel Statler, 
to all of which must be added the appearances of ten of 
the world’s greatest artists in individual recitals, twelve 
grand opera performances and two ballet performances, 
all of the latter under the direction of the writer. 

The situation in Detroit is no different than in any 
other city. A careful study of the needs of the community, 
coupled with sound business administration, assures suc- 
cess. One of the necessary requisites in providing such 
events for the public and one tending to create a larger 
field is in bringing forward new artists and creating a new 
interest. Doubtless one would be safe in. saying that one 
year ago the number of people who knew of Anna Case 
in Detroit could be numbered on three figures, while today 
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sult. Ten years ago the giving of ten concerts of major 
importance during a season would have been considered 
a most hazardous risk. That we have progressed is evi- 
dent from the fact that the present season promises to be 
the most successful in our musical history. A résumé of 
musical affairs already scheduled is startling when one 
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thousands are awaiting her return. Mme. Schnmann- 
Heink soon will sing in Detroit, and it is unlikely that any 
artist ever will pass her in popularity, and yet the last 
concert of the series in which she sings will present an- 
other contralto, the youthful Frances Ingram, whose short 
career has been meteoric. The spirit of surprise and nov- 
elty is appreciated by the public, and it is a study of needs 
along these lines and the application of business methods 
which promise much for our musical growth. Some of our 
lines of musical endeavor show evidence of a need of more 
sound application of business to art, but the structure for 
a great whole has been built. 

The Jarge public which is directly interested should real- 
ize that its interest and cooperation make for a greater 
future, and should in every possible instance be consultea 
and its suggestions and opinions given prompt consid- 
eration. 

In conclusion, the writer ventures the prediction that a 
cooperation of management, public and business men will 
bring: about an artistic life in Detroit which will attract 
the attention of the entire world. 





New York Singers Heard in Memorial Ritual. 





In an impressive memorial ritual interspersed with music 
at Martin Theatre, Lock Haven, Pa. Elsa Alves, lyric 
soprano, and Frank Rogers Hunter, baritone, of New York 
City, and Ernest W. Menge, tenor, of Lock Haven, were 
heard recently. Miss Alves sang “How Lovely Are Thy 
Dwellings,” by Liddle, and Handel’s “Come Unto Him,” 
delighting all who heard her. The press of that city spoke 
enthusiastically of her “infinite expression and tenderness” 
in singing, also praising her admirable enunciation and her 
unaffected stage presence, which added so much to the 
program. Mr. Hunter sang Buck’s “Crossing the Bar” and 
“The People That Walketh in Darkness,” by Handel, dis- 
playing a rich voice under excellent control. Mr. Menge, 
who is a favorite with Lock Haven audiences, sang Buck’s 
“Fear Not Ye, O Israel.” These three artists were also 
heard in a trio, “O Memory,” by Sir Henry Leslie, accom- 
panied by G. H. Clark at the piano. Mr. Clark was heard 
also in the prelude, C sharp minor, Rachmaninoff. ~ 
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OLEY SPEAKS SCORES AS SINGER AND COMPOSER. Sie 


Columbus Audience Accords Talented American Cordial Reception. 





Speaks, baritone and composer, gave one of his 

’s concerts of this season at Columbus, Ohio, 

y evening, December 7. The following was the 

gram: “Vittorio Mio Core,” Carissimi; “Der Wander- 
Schubert; “Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves,” Han- 
Speaks. Aria, “Che Faro” (“Orfeo”), Gluck; “A 
Vinding Road,” Ronald; “Come and Trip It,” Car- 
Miss Speaks. “Hail, Ye Tyme of Holiedayes,” 
“Until,” Sanderson; “Invictus,” Huhn; 

k,” Seiler; “The Trumpeter,” Dix; Mr. Speaks. 
by Oley Speaks: “Toward the Sunrise” (poem 

nk L. Stanton); “Roses After Rain” (poem by 
L. Stanton), “For You, Dear Heart” (poem by 
Stanton), “Her Rose” (poem by Jeanne Motet 

, “The Lassie I Love Best” (poem by Robert 
), Cecile Battier; “In May Time” (poem by Frank L. 
“Life’s Twilight” (poem by Katherine Ward), 
You” (poem by Marie B. Gannon), “When the Boys 
Home” (poem by John Hay), Alice Speaks; “Eter- 
(poem anonymous), “Sylvia” (poem by ° Clinton 
“Elysium” (poem by Clinton Scollard), “June 
(poem anonymous), Miss Battier; “When . Mabel 
ings” (poem by Frank L. Stanton), “Life” (poem by 
rank L. Stanton), “On the Road to Mandalay” (poem 
lyard Kipling), Oley Speaks; “A Little Way to 
vith You” (poem by Frank L. Stanton), “Summer- 
Song” (poem by Leontine Stanfield), “Little One 
’” (poem by Frank L. Stanton), “Morning” (poem 


L. Stanton), Miss Battier. 

the caption “Oley Speaks’ Song Recital Great 
the Columbus Dispatch says in part as follows: 
part of the program introduced Mr. Speaks 
is gifted sister, Alice Speaks, contralto, as recitalists, 
apart from the Speaks compositions. The baritone 
cialiy happy in the Handelian aria of heroic char- 
Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,’ and in a group 

gl songs of unhackneyed character. ; 
was to hear the songs of Oley Speaks that most 
the people came, and they were evidently eager for 
second part of the concert to begin. The poig- 
eauty of his ‘Life’s Twilight,’ the unforced lyrical 
lity of ‘To You’ and the dashing military spirit of 
the Boys Come Home,’ were all happily expressed. 
me of Mr. Speaks’ newest songs, made a decided 
singers were forced to make two recalls. The 
ng measures of the first four stanzas and the ten- 
er quality of the last, closing with just a suggestion of 
The Star Spangled Banner,’ is enough to stir the mest 
sh heart with fervor. Mr. Speaks accompanied al} 
s most acceptably, giving song students many 
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valuable pointers on the proper tempo “and treatment of 
some especially popular numbers, and he also accompanied 
himself in the group of three of his own songs, ‘When 
Mabel Sings,’ ‘Life,’ and ‘On the Road to Mandalay.’ 

“We go from the songs of Oley Speaks not only con- 
firmed in our opinion of his splendid musicianship, but 
also reassured in our belief in the joy of life and the 
beauty of romance.” 

The Columbus Citizen was equally enthusiastic, as the 
attached excerpt will serve to show: 

“Mr. Speaks’ resonant baritone was heard in only three 
of his songs, but they offered a wide variety, including 
the lightsome ‘When Mabel Sings,’ the touching bit of 
philosophy called ‘Life,’ and the dramatic setting to Rud- 
yard Kipling’s ‘On the Road to Mandalay.’ They were 
given in that simple, direct style which characterizes Mr. 
Speaks as a singer and which is admirably suited to his 
own ballads. This concert only whetted an appetite for 
another in which he will sing more of his own songs and 
fewer of somebody else’s.” 

This is what the Ohio State Journal said: 

“His free tone production, and the even coloring of his 
voice made his singing a constant pleasure; and he gave 
such a wide veriety as Handel’s ‘Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,’ Schubert’s ‘Der Wanderer,’ in the German; Car- 
issimi’s ‘Vittorio mio core’ in the Italian, and various 
English ballads. The last of this group, “The Trump- 
eter,’ was sung with fine sustained vocal power and good 
dramatic force. 

“But these songs only whetted expectation for the sec- 
ond part of the program, consisting of Mr. Speaks’ own 
songs, which everyone had come to hear. This part 
formed a really wonderful collection of songs, varying 
from ballads of the rousing, rollicking variety to tender 
love songs of delicate impressionism, and all strikingly 
original. There is nothing reminiscent of other compos- 
ers in the. Speaks’ songs. In all of them Mr. Speaks 
seems to have been marvellously successful in falling into 
the mood of the poem. He has chosen beautiful verses 
for his inspiration; and he has invariably translated them 
into terms of music with accuracy and sincerity. He has 
written lovely accompaniments for his melodies, and we 
liked best the single group in which the composer himself 
sat at the piano and played and sang his songs. For’ this 
number he gave us ‘When Mabel Sings,’ ‘Life,’ and ‘On 
the Road to Mandalay,’ all beautiful songs, beautifully 
rendered. Many more songs given in the same fashion 
would have pleased the audience. 

“The whole program was memorable, and makes one 
wish for another recital in which Mr. Speaks would giv: 
us more of his own songs with his own singing and ac- 
companying.” 





Recital at Glen Ridge, Montclair, by an Arens Pupils. 





Friday afternoon, December 3, a concert was given by 
Caryl Bensel, an Arens pupil, at the Women’s Club of 
Glen Ridge, Montclair, on which occasion she rendered 
the following program: 

“My Lovely Celia” (Old English), “Where Be Going 
To?” (Cornish), “I’ve Been Roaming” (Old English), 
“Das Kraut Vergessenheit” (Von Fielitz), “Der Nuss- 
baum,” “Er Ist’s” (Schumann), “Die Mainacht,” “Der 
Schmied” (Brahms), “Voisinage” (Chaminade), “Le Nil” 
(Leroux), “Crepescule” (MasSenet), “Il est doux” (from 
“Herodiade”) (Massenet), “Serenade” (Victor Herbert), 
“Andenken” (Joseph Bensel), “I Found Him on the Mesa” 
(Cadman), “Blackbird’s Song” (Cyril Scott}, “The Bird 
of the Wilderness” (Horsman). 

Although Mme. Bensil experienced a slight nervousness 
during the first number, this quickly wore off, after which 
her singing, tone placement, style and diction were of the 
highest order. Particularly praiseworthy was -Mme. Ben- 
sil’s singing, in that at the end of the long program, plus 
several encores, her voice was as fresh and clear as at the 
beginning. Her numbers were unusually artistic, espe- 
cially, in Massenet’s “Il est doux,” while in Puccini’s “One 
Fine Day” her voice rose clear and high above the accom- 
paniment. It is interesting to note the great strides which 
Mme. Bensil has made in her vocal art since she began to 
attract the attention of the-musical public several years 
ago. 
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EVELYN STARR’S CANADIAN TRIBUTES. 
Violinist Scores in Toronto Appearance. 








Evelyn Starr, Canadian violinist, took Toronto by storm 


__at her recital given on December 6 at Massey Hall, accom- 


panied by an orchestra under the baton of Luigi von Kunits. 

Although Miss Starr was heard in this city in concert at 
the Canadian music festival just about a month ago, she, 
nevertheless, attracted a capacity house. The enthusiasm 
and reception that Miss Starr received was unusual. 

Following are a few extracts of Miss Starr’s triumph 
taken from the Toronto leading papers: 

“Her tones are flawless, her control perfect. She has 
at her disposal a very fluent technic.”—Evening Telegram. 





“Evelyn Starr played last night at Massey Hall to a 
capacity house with real brilliance. 

“Her tone was living and vibrant with energy. Her 
facility was unbounded and her temperamental gifts were 
given free rein.”—Daily News. 





“Before an audience that literally filled Massey Hall, 
Evelyn Starr presented an exacting program, with such a 





EVELYN STARR. 


finish of technic, and a display of appreciative feeling, as 
to demonstrate unmistakably her right in the first rank of 
the world’s younger violinists.’—Daily Star. 





“She has at her disposal a very fluent technic, and a tone 
that is wonderfully pure. Her interpretation of the Men- 
delssohn concerto was excellent.”—Mail and Empire. 





“Artistic and highly enjoyable was the program presented 
by Evelyn Starr, accompanied by an excellent orchestra 
under the direction of Luigi von Kunits. Fine technic, im- 
pressive execution and delicate dextrous manipulation of 
the strings were features in the Mendelssohn concerto, 
which was rendered in a manner that would do credit to 
any of the greatest violinists.”—World. 





“By her playing last night Miss Starr earned a place in 
the front rank of artists who left their native Canada to 
become world famous. 

“Her program, which included two heavy concertos, was 
most exacting and a severe test for any artist. She played 
throughout with consummate skill in her execution, pro- 
ducing a tone that was always beautifully full and pure.”— 
Globe. 





“The Busy Marie.” 





During the first three weeks of the present season, Marie 
Rappold has sung seven times at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, three times with the opera company 
at Philadelphia, twice in Brooklyn and once in Boston; 
also at concerts in Jersey City, Plainfield, and ai the 
Biltmore Friday morning musicales. 

Artists and friends of Mme. Rappold have nicknamed 
her “The Busy Marie.” 
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NEW YORK EVENING POST 
Oct. 26, 1915 


MME. MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA. 


Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, the Amer- 
ican pianist wtih a Polish name, who has 
made a European reputation for herself 
as an exponent of Leschetizky’s ideas, 
gave her first New York recital at Aeol- 
jan Hall yesterday afternoon. She played 
the organ prelude and fugue in D major 
by Bach-D’Albert, Chopin’s sonata in B 
minor, Schumann’s “Scenes of Child- 
hood,”’ three numbers by Brahms, and a 
miscellaneous group to end with. 

Mme. Liszniewska was at her best in 
the tenderer and more poetic parts of 
her program. The largo of Chopin’s so- 
nata was beautifully sung on the piano, 
and the pianist made some lovely effects 
with the pedal in this same largo. She 
also played the charming Schumann 
“Kinder Stenen” with much appreciation 
of their many moods and with a sim- 
plicity well suited to their character. She 
even succeeded in playing the popular 
“Traiimerei” with a freshness that made 
it seem new. 

Very successful also was the Brahms 
rhapsody, op. 79, No. 1, one of Brahms’ 
most interesting piano pieces. it was in 
the last group, however, that Mme. Lisz- 
niewska especially delighted her audi- 
ence. Debussy’s “La fille aux cheveux 
de lin” and Reger’s surprisingly simple 
“Humoresque” were both very enjoyable. 
So, also, were the two Polish folk songs 
by Moniuszko, “Spring” and “Spinning 
Song.” The pianist ended with a theme 
and variations by Brzezinski, a beautiful 
theme and interesting variations. More- 
over, she had to add several encores. 
Paderewski was among those who ap- 
plauded her last night. 








EVENING MAIL 
Oct. 26, 1915 


AN AMERICAN PIANISTE. 


The name of Marguerite Melville will 
be remembered by some as belonging to 
a Brooklyn girl who went abroad to 
study the piano with Leschetizky and re- 
mained in Vienna as one of the famous 
teacher’s most trusted assistants. In 
Vienna, also, she acquired by marriage 
the name of Liszniewska, and thus be- 
came promising material for American 
publicity agents. But, although Mme. 
Liszniewska was in New York all of last 
year, she wisely postponed her appear- 
ance on the concert stage until yesterday 
afternoon. To those who already knew 
her, the delayed debut was a gratifying 
justification of her abilities as a per- 
former, while, to the uninitiated, these 
same abilities proved something of a rev- 
elation. 

Mme. Liszniewska is a much better 
Pianiste than her comparative obscurity 
would lead one to guess. In style and 
appearance she is at times reminiscent 
of Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, but with 
less of the masculine and more of the 
poetic in her temperament. 

Her playing of Bach’s D major organ 
prelude and fugue scarcely did her jus- 
tice, as too much was left hazy and in- 
coherent, but in Chopin’s B minor sonata 
she found herself, and thereafter had her 


audience completely captivated. Schu- 
mann’s “Kinder Scenen’’ were ven a 
straightforward interpretation, after 


which the pianiste succeeded in making 
three Brahms numbers both musical and 
intelligible. 

ier final group was the most interest- 
ing of all, short pieces by Debussy, 
Reger and Moniuszko, leading up to an 
amazing set of variations by Brzezinski. 
A Chopin waltz and Schumann's familiar 
romance were introduced as encores. 

It is a pleasure to know that Mme. 
Liszniewska will play at Aeolian Hall 
next month. 


NEW_YORK HERALD 
Oct. 26, 1915 


. . . Her program contained works of 
most of the greatest composers of piano 
music. D’Albert’s arrangement of Bach’s 
organ prelude and fugue in D major was 
her opening number. Next she played 
the most substantial number of the pro- 
gram, Chopin’s sonata in B minor. In 
this she displayed a talent for bringing 
out different varieties of tonal coloring. 
She plays with more strength than the 
average woman pianist. In the scherzo 
and largo movements she was at her 
best—Schumann’s “Scenes of Childhood” 
she played, giving to the serious and 
playful elements in the music appropriate 
coloring. At times Mme. Melville-Lisz- 
niewska’s playing was a trifle monoto- 


nous, and the cause, perhaps, was a lack 
of rhythmic decisiveness. Her fingering 
of the most rapid runs was usually clear- 
ly defined and her handling of contrast- 
ing themes was effective in Brahms’ 
rhapsody, op. 79, No. 1, in which she 
reached her highest artistic point. 


NEW YORK PRESS 
Oct. 26, 1915 

The first selection on her program, 
PD’ Albert’s arrangement of Bach’s organ 
prelude and fugue in D major, stamped 
Mme. Liszniewska immediately as a 
pianist admirably equipped for her pro- 
fession, and a musician of the most seri- 
ous aims. 

Her attack was firm, her touch crisp 
and clean, her technic thoroughly reli- 
able. It is a pleasure to listen to play- 
ing so straightforward, so sincere, so en- 
tirely free from affectation and pose. 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
November 29, 1915 

The Academy of Music Opera House 
was filled to the last seat last evening 
with sympathizers for Polish non-com- 
batant war victims, at a benefit concert 
by George Dostal, lyric tenor, of Forest 
Hills, L. I., and Marguerite Melville-Lisz- 
niewska, an eminent pianist, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Fund for Polish 
Relief. 

Mme. Liszniewska stopped in Brook- 
lyn on her concert tour through the large 
cities in this country to contribute her 
artistic accomplishments to aid the poor 
Poles. She was born in New York City, 
of Scotch-Irish parents; her father was a 
noted organist and her mother a singer. 
Miss Melville married Dr. Karl Liszniew- 
ski, of the Public Works Ministry in 
Vienna. She studied under the late Le- 
schetizky, and in her program of last 


Press Comments on Her Recent Recitals in Those Cities: 


Photo by 
Pauline Kruger, 
Hamilton, Vienna 





night she played with fleeting beauty his 
“Arabesque.” Perhaps her outstanding 
quality in interpretation is her clarity. 
Involved in it is her intellectual grasp 
and her singing, sympathetic touch, even 
in the most intricate passages in her 
Chopin group, that comprised Im- 
promptu, Waltz in E minor and Scherzo 
in B minor, the latter closing in a splen- 
did dash of double runs up the keyboard. 
The same qualities were apparent in Ru- 
binstein’s ‘“‘Barcarole.”’ 

So popular were two Polish ‘‘folk 
songs,”’ the silvery “Spring,” arranged 
by Friedman, and the brilliantly played 
“Spinning Song,” arranged by Melcer, 
that two encores followed, Rubinstein’s 
“Serenade’’ and Max Reger’s “Humor- 
eske.”’ Later she played Liszt’s ‘‘Liebes- 
traum” in poetic utterance, and the daz- 
zling scherzo by D’Albert, notable for 
technic and for delicate staccati. For 
encores Mme. Liszniewska played a Cho- 
pin mazurka, which delighted the many 
Poles in the audience, and a romance by 
Schumann. 
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THE CHICAGO JOURNAL 
November 20, 1915 


MME. LISZNIEWSKA’S RECITAL. 











Pianist Prays Group or Branms’ Works AT 
ine Arts THEATRE. 


While ‘Werther’ was being sung at 
the Auditorium, Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska, pianist, gave a very fine 
recital at the -Fine Arts. The limited 
time permitted for a visit at the hall 
found her playing a group of Brahms’ 
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works in an exceedingly artistic man- 
ner. Technically, they were performed 
with a perfectly controlled, velvety touch; 
interpretatively, with imagination and 
sympathy of a high order. The some- 
what arid “Edward Ballad’’ took on a 
degree of emotion that would hardly have 
been guessed from a survey of the notes; 
the more familiar and melodious rhap- 
sody and two intermezzi were attractive 
to the point of being charming. 

Mme. Liszniewska is an American ar- 
tist who is making her first tour of the 
country this season. She chose a rather 
unfortunate evening for her appearance 
here. What was heard of her perform- 
ance was so interesting that her return 
at a time when there is less competition 
would be welcomed. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
November 19, 1915 


The debut of Marguerite Melville-Lisz- 
niewska, a pianist, at the Fine Arts 
Theatre Thursday evening submitted to 
the public pianistic gifts of interesting 
qualities. The playing of two Brahms 
intermezz was distinguished by suave 
and conservative interpretation served by 
an able technic, and the intent was 
plainly of that faith which swears by the 
inscrutability and ‘“‘austerity’” of the 
“second Beethoven.’’ Her audience was 
very cordial. 








BOSTON 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
November 15, 1915 


Whatever may be meant by the cryptic 
and slightly ungrammatical dictum of 
the critical gentlemen who find the Cho- 
pin B minor sonata confused, dreamy, 
over-luxuriant, ‘“‘nothing like so poetic as 
the others, though more of a sonata in 
the classical sense,"’ Mme. Melville-Lisz- 
niewska’s performance of it made one 
hungry to hear it oftener in our concert 
halls. She played with taste, intelligence, 
technical brilliance and poetic intuition. 

The rest of the program revealed a dis- 
tinguished talent in Mme. Liszniewska 











and a promise of better things to come 
from her. Debussy’s “Cathédrale Eng- 
loutie,”” as played on Saturday, may not 


have pleased the orthodox Debussyite in 
all respects, but it was a sharply individ- 
ualized performance and none the less 
interesting on that account. In all these 
compositions, and notably in Schumann’s 
lovely little group of childhood impres- 
sions, Mme. Liszniewska played with a 
beautiful precision, and, what is more im- 
portant to the layman, with an appar- 
ently warm sense of the poetry which 
underlay most of the music. She did not 
play, as many woman pianists do, either 
as one under hypnotic spell or as one who 
would be hard, fast and business-like at 
any cost. Rather, she gave the effect of 
one “adventuring among masterpieces,”’ 
and the touch was sure and the vision un- 
mistakable. 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER 
November 15, 1915 


Mme. Liszniewska is a pianist of ster- 
ling merit and a_ sensitive interpreter. 
She displays a robust technic and re- 
markable muscular power, although there 
is also present a delicacy in touch. 

In thoughtful mood the rondo in G 
major by Beethoven was given as the 
first number. All the capriciousness of 
a rhapsody was displayed in the Brahms 
rhapsody, op. 79, No. 1 This school 
seemed particularly adapted to the per- 
former. Quieter, but not so interesting, 
were the intermezzos Schumann's 
“Scenes of Childhood” are always charm- 
ing when played with the true adher- 
ence to the spirit, and in this respect 
there seemed to be no lacking. De- 
bussy’s “La Cathedrale Engloutie’” was 
suggestive of chimes and a quiet repose. 
But the two Polish folk songs were the 
most striking of the second gro 
“Spring,” with the joyousness of the 
new born season, and the “Spinning 
Wheel,” with its air of simple purity. 
Brilliancy, euphony of tone and emo- 
tional interpretation all met appeal in 
the Chopin sonata, although the finale 
seemed a bit hazy. : i 

Mme. Liszniewska was generous in giv- 
ing extra numbers, even though the pro- 
gram was of unusual length. 

A good-sized audience gave apprecia- 
tive attention. 


BOSTON HERALD 
November 14, 1915 
In the Polish pieces she displayed facile 
mechanism, a singing tone when it was 
required, and a certain and appropriate 
elegarice in fleetness and bravoura. 
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EDITH MASON’S SUCCESS WITH 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY. 


American Soprano Realizes Her Aspirations. 


Edith, Mason, an American soprano, made her first ap- 
earance in this country in the role of Sophie in “Rosen- 
ilier” at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
first Saturday matinee of the season on November 

, She made a success. Behind this brief statement of 
fact, there is a history of study, progress, and advance- 
which goes way back to the time when Miss Mason 

vas not more than six years old, since when she has de- 


| most of her time and energy to developing her beauti- 
itural voice. She was twelve years old when she 
eard her first opera, “Il Trovatore,” in St. Louis, and 
that time on firmly made up her mind to be a grand 

ra singer, notwithstanding the traditional and energetic 


tance of mother, uncles, aunts and cousins. 
fo be an American and secure an engagement with the 


t opera company of the world, is something to be proud 
considering the popular belief that only foreign im- 
rtations can please the American public. But to be an 
American singer, and to make a decided artistic success 
ind an unquestionable popular success with the critical 
dience of the Metropolitan Opera Company is more, al- 
st, than one can expect of any débutante. Miss Mason 
id it, and now that she has arrived, every one is satisfied 
hat she was right in developing her art and voice. 
Miss Mason, in her debut, had to appear with such estab- 
lished and famous artists as Marguerite Ober, Frieda 
Hempel and Otto Goritz, and the fact that she made her 
rt, personality and voice so felt that her individual suc- 
cess was instantaneous is sufficient proof of the genuine- 
»f her talent 

Miss Mason has sung in Paris, Nice and Marseilles, and 
with success wherever she has appeared. Much of 

r study of French songs and opera was done under the 
struction of the renowned French tenor, Edmont Cleé- 
t Although her voice is decidedly for the theatre, 


M Mason has a special love for recital and oratorio 


work and possesses an extensive repertoire of German 
Lieder and French, Italian and English songs. 
Here are a few of the tributes paid to Miss Mason by 





EDITH MASON, 


the. New York press after her debut in “The Rosen- 
kavalier” on November 21: 

“. . significant enough to call for special mention and 
commendation, the singing and acting of Edith Mason in 
the character of Sophie. 

“The new singer made an altogether winsome appear- 
ance, charming in person, graceful and effective in pose 
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and action, ingratiating also in voice and art. The audi- 
ence was quick and cordial in its recognition of the merits 
of singer as well as conductor.”—-New York Tribune, No- 
vember 22, I9I5. 

“Yesterday ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ was sung and the fourth 
newcomer of the season was introduced. She is Edith 
Mason, of St. Louis. She is pretty and her manner is 
gracious, and in addition to these she has the charm of 
youth. Her voice is fresh and high, scaling the dizzy 
peaks of the difficult role without any sign of stress. The 
big audience was obviously delighted with her, for it ap- 
plauded enthusiastically..-_New York Herald, November 
22, 1915. 

“At yesterday’s matinee Edith Mason, a young American 
soprano, was entrusted for the first time with the role of 
Sophie. Her performance was agreeable and fulfilled the 
requirements of the part... . She gave evidence of pos- 
sessing a sweet upper register. She is unusually pretty. 
Her acting, too, was convincing and finished.”—-New York 
American, November 22, 1915. 

“Edith Mason, in the character of Sophie, made an 
excellent impression on her first appearance, her voice 
and art and winsomeness winning quick recognition.”— 
New York Globe, November 23, 1915. 

“Edith Mason made her debut in America as Sophie 
and surprised everybody by a mezzo of unusual rich- 
ness and power, a voice that is bound to make itself 
felt at the Metropolitan, combined, as it is, wi-h a youth- 
ful, attractive presence.”—Brooklyn Standard, November 
23, 1915. 

“The debut of Edith Mason as Sophie was the special 
feature of interest in the first performance this season of 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ yesterday afternoon at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and the newcomer scored a success. 
Young and pretty, she looked the part so well that even 
a less susceptible messenger than the gallant Octavian 
might well have been forgiven for falling in love with 
her at first sight. And she sang charmingly, her voice 
being fresh and particularly full-toned in the middle regis- 
ter. The recalls of the afternoon were mainly for the 
debutante, who gracefully kissed her hands in acknowl- 
edgment of the last encore.’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, No- 
vember 23, 1915. 





FANNING-TURPIN ENGAGEMENTS. 
New York Recital Announced for January 4. 








Cecil Fanning gave a recital for the Teachers’ Club, 
Peoria, Ill, on the evening of December 2, and sang for 
the high school students, December 3, which is noted in 
the following excerpt from the Peoria Evening Star, De- 
cember 2: 

The P. H. S. Musical Club is giving to the students of the high 
school a concert by Cecil Fanning, assisted by Mr. Turpin, his 
teacher and accompanist. The profits from the opera “Martha,” 
given by the students, are used to defray expenses for this concert. 
This is the first time in the history of Peoria that such a program 
has been given free of charge to public school students and it is 
due largely to the efforts of the students themselves, The concert 
will take place on the afternoon of Friday, December 3, at 1.15, in 
the chapel of Peoria High School. 

The preceding week Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin gave 
recitals at Kansas City, Dallas, Tex., and Texarkana, Ark. 
Birmingham, Ala., Nashville, Tenn., and Bloomington, IIl., 
are among the cities visited recently by them. 

On the afternoon of January 4, Messrs. Fanning and 
Turpin are to give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York. 
For this recital Mr. Fanning has arranged a varied pro- 
gram, which will include songs by Monteverde, Gretry, 
Schubert, Loewe, Grieg, Pataky, Haile, Debussy, Homer, 
Rogers, Kernochan and DeLeone. 





New Triumph for Graveure Brings Reengagement. 


At the first concert of the season given by the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, December 7, Louis Graveure, the baritone, 
created so favorable an impression upon the conductor, 
William Rogers. Chapman, and the audience that he was 
immediately engaged for an appearance on February 109. 
It was apparent from the very cordial reception given Mr. 
Graveure that the audience was unusually well pleased 
with his singing. Since his appearance at the Maine fes- 
tival in Portland last fall, Mr. Graveure has continued 
to advance his splendid art, with the result that his sing- 
ing at the club concert delighted all who heard him. 





Diaghileff Gets Sam Franko. 


Sam Franko has accepted the post of concertmaster of 
the orchestra which will play for the Diaghileff Ballet 
during its forthcoming American appearances. The music 
to be used is of such an intricate and important character 
that it was deemed necessary by the Metropolitan man- 
agement to go to the expense of securing as concertmaster 
a violinist of Mr. Franko’s very high artistic standing. 





“Will the end of the war be beneficial for composition ?” 
“Very. For one thing, the war songs will cease.” 
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MARGARETE MATZENAUER’S 
RARE VERSATILITY. 


A Voice of Phenomenai Range—Many Roles, and Ability to 
Appear on Short Notice Among Her Many Assets. 








In writing of Margarete Matzenauer and her art it is 
difficult to confine oneself to simple, unadorned English, 
since it is rather in the superlatives of our language that 
her splendid voice and versatility can best be described. 
She demonstrates continually that her remarkable voice is 
of so extensive a range that she is able to sing soprano, 
mezzo-soprano and contralto roles with equal effect. 
Throughout the entire gamut of this phenomenal range the 
voice is replete with a richness and beauty of tone that 
cause her singing to be ever a joy to her audiences. It is this 
exceptional range and versatility, as well as an earnest de- 
sire to be ever advancing that have made Mme. Matzenauer 
one of the most valued members of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company. 

Mme. Matzenauer comes of a musical family, and after 
studying with Emerich of Berlin, she began her operatic 
career in one of the smaller German cities, while still very 
young. She did not remain there long, however, as she 
was soon called to the Court Theatre of Munich. From the 
very beginning she became”a favorite with her public and 
rapidly advanced to the position of first mezzo of the 
company. For seven years she was the leading contralto 
at the Wagner festivals, held in the Prince Regenten Thea- 
tre in Munich, and during that time was a guest singer at 
Bayreuth, Amsterdam, Cologne, Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague, Budapest, Leipsic and Hamburg, and in each of 
these cities she won the same brilliant success which had 
been accorded her in Munich. 

It was in 1911 that Mme. Matzenauer made her Amer- 
ican debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Since that time she has appeared with that organization, 
and also under the direction of Arturo Toscanini at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. 

That she is a singer upon whom one may rely was dem- 
onstrated by the remarkable performance Mme. Matzen- 
auer gave in the role of Kundry at the “Parsifal” perform- 
ance in New York on New Year’s Day, 1912. Without an 
orchestral rehearsal, and on less than an hour’s notice, 
she sang this role, which she had studied at Bayreuth, but 
in which she had never appeared. This was indeed truly 
remarkable. And it is even more remarkable when it is 
taken into consideration that she had sung five roles during 
the previous week, had appeared as soloist at the Metro- 
politan Sunday evening concert, and yet was ready to 
essay a new role, without any preparation, on Monday. 

To this splendid artist was very properly accorded the 
honor of singing the leading feminine role on the opening 
night of the season this year, Mme. Matzenauer and Caruso 
singing the title roles of “Samson and Delilah.” It was 
a wonderful performance. Since the opening of the opera 
season, she has continued to demonstrate her tireless energy 
and her indefatigable ambition with an unusual number of 
appearances and an equal number of noteworthy perform- 
ances, among which her impersonation of Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” should be especially mentioned. 





Max Merz at Aeolian Hall. 





On Tuesday evening, December 28, Max Merz is sched- 
uled to speak at Aeolian Hall, New York, on “Das Volks- 


lied in Deutschland und den Deutschen Provinzen Oester- 
reichs,” under the auspices of the German University 
League. 





ABOUT HARRIET STORY MACFARLANE. 


Detroit Singer Appears Before Two Audiences, Rich and Poor, 
Which Are Study in Contrasts. 





Harriet Story Macfarlane not long ago gave a recital to 
a most interesting audience at the East Side Settlement 
(in Detroit, Mich.) for women whose lives are mostly 
gray. “It was really wonderful and a privilege to feel 
their quick responsiveness,” said Mrs. Macfarlane to a 
MusicaL Courter representative; “they seemed to love 
every note and word from the Mascagni ‘Ave Maria’ to 
‘Why Adam Sinned,’ with ‘The Wearin’ of the Green,’ ‘I 
Heard a Thrush at Eve,’ ‘A Babe’s First Cry,’ ‘Peace,’ 
‘Children’s Songs,’ ‘A Perfect Day’ and Carrie Jacobs 
Bond's ‘Half Song,’ which one paper termed wisely ‘Little 
Preachments,’ in between. In all I sang about thirty song 
and they would have willingly listened, apparently, to thirty 
more. A day or so later I sang at a private musicale. 
The contrast in conditions was very great, but Detroit 
audiences are always very kind to me.” 





MABEL RIEGELMAN SCORES SUCCESS. 


[By Alfred Metzger, in the Pacific Coast Musical Review.]| 

Mabel Riegelman’s success at the Columbia Theatre, last 
Sunday afternoon, was as much a credit to the artist as 
it was to the audience. We have never heard Miss Riegel- 
man to quite such splendid advantage, and we are more 
than ever convinced that our predictions regarding the 
brilliancy of her artistic future were based upon facts. 
Last Sunday the young artist was in the full enjoyment of 
her vocal powers. Her voice gave evidence of splendid 
training, a voice that was used with exquisite judgment, 
and discrimination such as can only be exhibited by those 
who use their head as well as their heart when they en- 
deavor to give their musicianship to the world. 

The intelligence of Miss Riegelman’s interpretation was 
one of the principal factors in her recital. And here she 
did not only manifest the adequacy of her training, but 
she also revealed the advantage of her companionship with 
Mme. Gadski, who is an intellectual giant upon the con- 
cert platform of today. The program was sufficiently dif- 
ficult and extensive to tax the resources of an artist of far 
more advanced years than Miss Riegelman; and that the 
young vocalist went through the entire program without 
a hitch and without giving visible signs of fatigue was the 
finest evidence of her fitness as an operatic and concert 
artist. It is not often the case that an operatic artist is 
also a concert artist; but in the case of Miss Riegelman, 
her interpretation of the Schumann and Schubert songs 
proved that she possessed the necessary understanding of 
classic song literature to take a permanent place among 
concert artists. 

Another most admirable feature of Miss Riegelman’s 
singing is her pure attack, which was especially delightful 
in the higher position. At times she attacked her high notes 
with a pianissimo, the clearness and conciseness of which 
was truly exhilarating. In the sustained note passages, the 
most difficult feat in vocal art, especially when sung in 
piano or pianissimo, Miss Riegelman exhibited a most re- 





markable skill. And herein she surely astonished the cog- 
noscenti in the art of singing. 

Her program was as delightfully arranged as it was 
varied, and as a contrast to the classics, Miss Riegelman 
introduced several compositions by American composers, 
among which were three of California’s foremost musi- 
cians, Frederick Zech, Arthur Fickenscher and Frederick 
Maurer, Jr. It was as delightful to hear Miss Riegelman’s 
diction as it was to hear her singing, and this is a state- 
ment which we cannot make of very many concert singers. 





ETHELYNDE SMITH IN 
BUFFALO CONCERT PROGRAM. 


Soprano Is Enthusiastically Received. 





Ethelynde Smith, soprano, furnished three groups of 
songs in the Second Knabe concert: at the piano saion of 
the J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, Wednesday afternoon, 
December 1. These were her numbers: “Im Kahne,” 
Grieg; “Niemand hat’s gesehen,” Loewe; “Wir wollen ein 
Land,” Sinding; “Day Is Gone,” Lang; “Hail Ye Tyme of 
Holiedayes” (A Song of Chrystmasse), Branscombe; 
“Spinning-Wheel Song” (dedicated to Miss Smith), Fay 
Foster; “Springtide of Love,” Fay Foster; Children’s 
songs: “Bird,” Gilberté; “I Once Had a Sweet, Little 
Doll, Dears,” “The Candy Lion,” Teresa Garrison; “Cud- 
dle Doon,” Jessie L. Gaynor; “Shadow March,” Teresa 
Del Riego. 

From the Buffalo News and Courier, the following ex- 
cerpts relative to Miss Smith’s singing there, are taken: 
ETHELYNDE SMITH IS SOPRANO OF UNUSUAL TALENT. 

The second concert at the piano salon of J. N. Adam Company 
on Wednesday afternoon attracted an immense audience. The pro- 
gram was an attractive one, each number commanding enthusiastic 
applause. 
happily secured the services of Ethelynde Smith. 

The first appearance of Miss Smith in concert in Buffalo will 
mean a demand for her early reappearance, for she has a soprano 
voice of charming quality taste. 
Moreover, her selections were such as to bring her intimately in 
touch with her 
every number.— News. 


In the enforced absence of Lucy’ Marsh, the management 
and she uses it with excellent 


audience whose entire interest she commanded in 





The concert given in the piano salon was one of the most 
elaborate and delightful of any of the affairs of this character since 
the music department was inaugurated. 

The program was presented by Ethelynde Smith, soprano, of New 
York; Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, of Chicago, and Arthur King 
Barnes, baritone, of this city. The attendance broke all records. . 

Ethelynde Smith is a singer of much personal charm, with a fine, 
clear voice and schooling which bespeaks wide cultivation. Her 
ability as a Lieder singer was disclosed in three numbers, 
in all of which she won unvarying success. She was recalled for 
an encore. In her song in the second group, “Hail Ye Tyme of 
Holiedayes,” by Gena Branscombe, the radiance of her veice and 
her joyous delivery, enhanced by its interesting accompaniment, won 
her a warm tribute of appreciation. “Spinning Wheel Song,” by 
Fay Foster, dedicated to Miss Smith, was lovely. 

Miss Smith displayed her versatility of style and charming 


In another group 


interpretation of children’s songs. She was recalled for an exira 


number.—Courier. 





Klibansky Is to Be Congratulated. 





\ daughter arrived at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sergei 
Klibansky, December 3. Sonia is the first child of the 
New York vocal teacher. 





Musician—Can you name three great composers? 
Doctor—Certainly. Morphine, opium and chloral. 
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CHICAGO HAILS SPALDING 
AS RARE VIOLIN ARTIST. 


His Mastery Recognized by Enthusiastic Audience—Representative Baker Tells of San 
Carlo Opera Season—Chicago Orchestra in Popular and Regular Symphonic 
Programs—Many Paragraphs Telling of Many Recent Events. 


Chicago, Ill., December 11, 1915. 
S ifternoon at the Illinois Theatre F. Wight 
ented Albert Spalding in a violin recital. 
the program was the suite in C by Spal- 
ad its first hearing in Chicago on this occa- 


oved most interesting. It is built on 

maniic lines, and a touch of modernism 

it Spalding is as up to date with the pen as he 
The suite further testified anew to the 
musicianship. Spalding played his own 
ulness and communicative fire that regis- 
the rest of his well balanced program. It 
Handel sonata in D, given a scholarly read- 
minuet and gavotte played with much fin- 
beautifully rendered, a Mozart rondo 

endered, the Paganini concerto in D, in 
Spalding toyed with the technical intricacies as 
vere mere child’s play; the “Prize Song” 
[eistersinger,” arranged by Wilhelmj, the Hun- 
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garian dance No. 7 of Brahms-Joachim, “Waves at Play,” 
by Edwin Grasse, and Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polonaise. 

Spalding well may be pleased with the success he won 
with his large audience, which clamored all through the 
course of the afternoon for more numbers, and the violin- 
ist graciously added many selections to the printed pro- 
gram. Spalding, as stated some time ago in the Musica. 
CouRIER, is not to be classed any longer merely as an 
American violinist. His art has made him an interna- 
tional figure and he ranks today among the significant 
violin virtuosos of the world. 

Andre Benoist, as ever, played most exquisite accompani- 
ments on the piano. After the opera season a return en- 
gagement should be given Spalding here, which would 
appeal greatly to those who were unable to be present 
due to the Wagnerian performance at the Auditorium, 
and others who were on hand also will be glad of another 
chance to hear Spalding in Chicago this season, as, due 
to duties in other musical localities, they were compelled 
to leave the hall before the conclusion of one of the most 
enjoyable concerts ever presented by Mr. Neumann. 


A Cuicaco Orrice Visrror. 


Charles R. Baker, the indefatigable advance manager 
of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, passed through 
Chicago last week on his way to Omaha and found five 
minutes’ time to call at the Chicago office of the Musi- 
cAL Courrer. Mr. Baker stated that last week the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company appeared to packed houses 
during eight performances given at the Murat Temple 
Theatre in Indianapolis. The affair was under the aus- 
pices of the Shriners. The San Carlo Opera Company’s 
next dates are in Omaha and Lincoln, Neb.; St. Paul and 
Duluth, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Wichita, Kan., and St. 
Louis, Mo., where the organization will, as heretofore, ap- 
pear for two full weeks. 

A week ago the San Carlo Company appeared in Cleve- 
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land and for the performance of “Aida” five hundred per- 
sons were turned away who could not secure seats, and 
even when old “Trovatore” was presented, three hundrea 
were refused who had not secured seats in advance. The 
organization has been on the road sixteen weeks of a 
thirty-four week tour, and so far they met with financial 
and artistic success everywhere, with the exception of 
one bad week in Baltimore, late in September. Mr. Baker 
stated that a friend of his told him while in Baltimore 
that, had they billed Charlie Chaplin as their leading tenor, 
the results might have been different. 


More VioLtin Music. 


David Hochstein, who gave a violin recital at Fine Arts 
Theatre last Sunday afte-noon, is one of the most prom- 
ising artists of the younger class. He opened his pro- 
gram with a brilliant reading of the Bruch concerto in 
D minor, at the conclusion of which he at once won warm 
recognition. Next came the Bach adagio and fugue for 
violin alone, his interpretation of which was facile, full 
of delicacy and grace. The charm of some of his .deli- 
cate passages was so great that the audience applauded 
in the middle of the movement. Schumann’s “Romance,” 
Brahms’ two waltzes and Nandor Zsolt’s “Air” and “Ca- 
price” formed his second group, and Glazounow’s “Pirou- 
ette,” “Gondoliera,” by Sgambati, and Sevcik’s Bohemian 
dances—“The Blue-Eyed Maiden”—made up the last one. 
Mr. Hochstein has a large, round and solid tone, and 
though young he is already a full fledged artist and should 
eventually rank with the very best violinists. 


Fourtn “Pop” or SEASON. 


On Thursday evening, December 9, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock’s direction, pre- 
sented the fourth concert of the “popular” series at Or- 
chestra Hall. The program, well built to suit the taste of 
those who assemble to hear these concerts, contained the 
overture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor” (Nicholai), 
the largo from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, scherzo 
from music to Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and Massenet’s “Neapolitan Scenes.” After the 
intermission the orchestra gave a good account of itself 
in the overture, “Donna Diana,” of Von Reznicek; selec- 
tions from Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite, No. 2;. “Voices 
of the Forest,” from Wagner “Siegfried,” and “Capriccio 
Espagnol,” Rimsky-Korsakow. Mr. Stock’s men played 
well and pleased greatly the devotees of lighter orchestral 
music. 

Artists Unper J. E. ALLeN’s MANAGEMENT. 


David Soderquist, baritone, the director of the voice 
department of Betiany College, Lindsborg, Kan., who is 
under the management of J. E. Allen, has been chosen as 
baritone soloist at the annual “Messiah” festival at Linds- 
borg during Easter week. He also will give a recital dur- 
ing that week. 

Mr. Soderquist will be heard in recital at Hutchinson, 
Salina and Marquette, Kan., during the month of De- 
cember. 

Rafael Navas, the Spanish pianist, gave an entire Mac- 
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Dowell program before the Pianists’ Club of Wichita,appear, owing to so many unforeseen conditions arising, 


Kan., on Wednesday evening, November 24. 
Jutrus DAmrrR MANAGING OPERA AnxTISTS. 

Julius Daiber, the popular and energetic secretary of 
Cleofonte Campanini, general manager of the Chicago 
Opera Association, is not only busy with his duties at the 
opera, but he has undertaken bookings for the principal 
singers connected with the Chicago Opera Association. 
Last week Lucien Muratore and Lina Cavalieri were 
added to the long list of stars who have gone under the 
Daiber banner and dates are being booked during and 
after the operatic season. Mr. Daiber, who by the way, 
is an American citizen, having’ been born in New York 
City, speaks fluently French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish, a very valuable asset in a polyglot company. 

BarsaArkA EpitH Stuits Arrives. 

Congratulations are in order for Mr. and Mrs, Walter 
Allen Stults on the arrival of another girl, Barbara Edith, 
last Thursday. 

CrNncINNATLt ORCHESTRA PATRONESSES. 

The following patronesses will help to make the coming 
to Chicago of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, one of the social 
as well as musical events of the new year: Mmes. H. 
C. Chatfield-Taylor, Joseph A. Coleman, Richard T. 
Crane, Charles G. Dawes, Stanley Field, W. W. Gless- 
ner, Bryan Lathrop, Hugh Johnston McBirney, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Jr., Robert Groves McGann, Joseph Patter- 
son, John Barton Payne, George M. Pullman, Albert A. 
Sprague, Henry Nelson Tuttle. 

Mercepes Devyrifs-SCHMIT LEAVES FOR FRANCE. 

Mercedes Devries-Schmit, who came back last summer 
from Paris, where she was employed in the Hospital Bos- 
suet as one of the Red Cross nurses, has returned to 
her post. Mme. Schmit left Chicago this week and 
sailed on the steamer “Lafayette,” leaving New York on 
Saturday, December 11. The popular young woman re- 
turns to the French capital as the representative in chief 
of. the Chicago Herald. Mme. Schmit is-the daughter of 
Herman Devries, the well known vocal teacher and fear- 
less critic of the Chicago American. 

WENDELL HEIGHTON IN. CHICAGO. 

Wendell Heighton was among the visitors this week at 
the Chicago office of the: Musica, Courter. Mr. Heigh- 
ton was in Chicago in the interests of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, of which he is the able and inde- 
fatigable business manager. 

Second KINSoLvING MUSICALE, 

The second Kinsolving Musical Morning, given in the 
Gold Room of, the Congress Hotel, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 7, enlisted the artistic services of Julia Claussen, Clar- 
ence Whitehill and Ernest Schelling. Miss Kinsolving, 
who has had more than her share of trouble in securing 
artists on whoim she could rely, was informed at the elev- 
enth hour by the manager of Anna Case, who had been 
engaged for this recital, that Miss Case would be unable 
to appear. Mr. Wessels, manager. of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, made a few remarks about the impossi- 
bility of always securing persons who are engaged to 





over which neither manager nor artist has control. 

Mme. Claussen is a great favorite in Chicago and can 
always be depended on to please her audience, and this 
instance was no exception, as she was in glorious voice, 
and each of her numbers was given a beauiiful interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Whitehill sang first a group of German songs, then 
two French numbers, and last a group of English. Mr. 
Whitehill’s diction is excelient and his splendid baritone 
voice was never heard more advantageously than on this 
occasion, 

Ernest Schelling, the distinguished pianist, opened the 
program with three Chopin numbers. Two Granados 
numbers were given a good reading and pleased the crit- 
ical audience. 

Edgar Nelson played artistic accompaniments for both 
singers. 

Mrs. Herman Devries’ Pupits 1n RECITAL. 

Mrs. Herman Devries presented several of her pupils in 
recital last Saturday afternoon in the Devries studios, 
Fine Arts Building. Elsa Novotny, Mrs. Ernest Kraft, 
Anna Charms, Elfrieda Herz, Margaret Gray, Sadie Mor- 
ris, Corinne Koch, Rose Perego, Mrs. Charles W. Lob- 
dell and Berenice Shane Cohan were the pupils heard in 
numbers by Cornelius, Mendelssohn, Schuett, Max Reger, 
Gounod, Coenen, Schubert, Max Strange, Paulin, Chopin. 
Saint-Saéns, Franz, Bemberg, Goring-Thomas, Richard 
Strauss, Ambroise .Thomas, Bach, and Grieg. A large 
and critical audience that included, among others, Lina 
Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore, of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and several critics, listened to a very inter- 
esting program. Mrs. Devries was highly congratulated 
for her splendid work with her pupils, to whom she gave 
excellent support by her piano accompaniments. 


Mary Woop CHASE Scuoot Purits. 

Genevieve Barry, pupil of Hanna Butler, sang for the 
“Circle Francaise” at the Anna Morgan studios, on Tues- 
day evening, December 7. Miss Barry’s numbers were by 
Delibes and Vidal. 

Emma: Menke, pianist, pupil of Mary Wood Chase, 
played for the Washington Park Women’s Club, Decem- 
ber 6. 

Guitp SERVICE. 


Illinois Chapter of the American Guld of Organists 
participated in the solemn musical Vespers at St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, on Wednesday evening, December 8, in con- 
nection with the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
Florence Hodge, Hugo Goodwin and Dr. J. Lewis Browne 
were the organists of the occasion. One hundred and 
fifty voices were heard in the service. 


Water ALLEN STULTS HEARD. 

At a recital given at a private residence in Evanston last 
Wednesday afternoon, December 8, Walter Allen Stults, 
bass-baritone, was heard in two groups. The first consisted 
of Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” Strauss’ “Jean” and Quilter’s 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petals.” The second group was 
made up exclusively of operatic arias, including “La 
Legende,”’ from Massenet’s opera, “Le Jongleur de Notre 


Dame,” the baritone aria from Verdi’s “Simon Boc- 
canegra” and the “Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade.” Mr. Stults, a most successful vocal teacher 


at the Northwestern University School of Music, also is 
one of the most popular singers in Chicago. His voice is 
not only powerful and thoroughly placed, but also of wide 
compass as was demonstrated in his program. In the 
“Boccanegra” aria he sounded a low F sharp and in the 
“Vision Fugitive” he easily reached lofty altitudes, and 
gave two high G’s with no apparent effort. 

Not only is Mr. Stults’ voice all that can be desired, but 
its possessor guides it with consummate art. Added to this 
the recitalist’s diction of English, French, Italian and Ger- 
man is excellent, and no doubt much success is reserved for 
Mr. Stults, who, with Monica Graham Stults, will tour this 
season under the management of Mrs. Herman Lewis, of 
New York. 

EpwarD CLARKE Is Busy. 

Edward Clarke, accompanied by Rachel Steinman Clarke 
and Earl Victor Prahl, made a trip through Ohio this week. 
On Friday evening, December 10, Mr. Clarke was engaged 
by the Choral Society at Aurora, IIl., 
“Saint Cecilia” Mass. 


appearing in Gounod’s 


IsAAC VAN Grove Conpucts PARELLI’s OPERA. 


Isaac Van Grove, the coach and accompanist so well 
known in Chicago, directed the charming Parelli 
Quarrel” last Saturday afternoon at the Fine Arts Building 
Mabel Cox-Van Grove, artist-pupil of Mr. Van Grove, 
Mrs. Van 
Grove won a wide reputation throughout the country whil 
on tour with a company featuring this delightful one act 
opera. 


“Lovers’ 


played most effectively the role of Rosaura. 





The opera was repeated on Thursday evening 
December 0. 
Society CONCERT 


BacH CHORAL 


The Bach Choral Society gave its first program of the 
season at Central Music Hall on Tuesday 
cember 7. 


evening, De 
This organization is yet in its infancy and if 
allowed to grow better results may be attained than up 
to the present time. 2 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF Musk 


Advanced pupils of Karleton Hackett gave a song recital 
at the American Conservatory Assembly Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, December 8. 

The last public recital given by the American Conserva- 
tory for the year 1915 took place at Kimball Hall o: 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Sunday Afternoon, December roth Carnegie Hall 
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ALFRED GREENFELD, 
Prices 20 cents up. Half Rates to Students and Workers at 
oom 1210, 32 Union Sq., and Macy’s. 
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SCHONBERG MOST CONSERVATIVE 


COMPOSER AT BOSTON CONCERT. 


Ultra Futurists on Ornstein Program Make Scho Schénberg Sound Normal—Symphony Orchestra 
in Fine Programs—Mischa Elman Succeeds Brilliantly. 


Symphony Chambers, 
Boston, Mass., December 12, 1915. § 


Ornstein gave his second recital of ultra-modern 


on the afternoon of December 7, at Steinert Hall. 

His program was as follows: Korngold, sonata, D minor; 
Ravel, sonatina; Debussy, “Reflets dans l’Eau,” “Homage 
Rameau” and “Mouvement”; Ornstein, “Seven Fantas- 
ce “Valse Gallope” and “Three Moods”; Schén- 

Two Piano Pieces,” op. 11; Albeniz, “Evocation,” 

El Puerto” and “Féte-Dieu a Séville”; Grondahl, “Im- 
tu upon a Negro Motive”; Scott, “Danse Negre.” 

Of the pieces played, the~first two of Debussy’s “Im- 

” only were previously familiar here. These and their 


ompanion piece were perhaps the most acceptable items 


the program. Mr. Ornstein’s own compositions sug- 
ted improvisations. They are strikingly suggestive. 
ngold’s sonata is bold in line and conception, and 
grouped with it, Ravel’s poetic and alluring “Sonatina” 
irnished striking contrast. Schdénberg’s two pieces were 


} 


the most conservative of the works submitted, though 
their dignif ied outlines were somewhat distorted by the 
performer’s predilection for the ornate. The two negro 
themes were grotesque, but unconvincing. 

As to Mr. Ornstein’s playing, it again revealed a deluge 
of color and an unassailable technic. 


Lours CorNeELL Hearp ror First Time. 








Louis Cornell, a young American pianist, was heard in 
his first recital here on the afternoon of December 6 in 
Jordan Hall. His program was as follows: Mozart, fan- 
tasia, D minor; Gluck-Joseffy, “Arietto di Balletto”; 
Gluck-Sgambati, melodie; d’Albert, Gavotte et Musette; 
Liszt ; "Dieatdeaae” and variations on a theme by Bach, 
‘Weinen, Klagen”; Brahms, intermezzo, E flat minor, and 
capriccio, B minor; Chopin, impromptu, op. 36, nocturne, 
p. 27, No. 2, and scherzo, op. 39; Ravel, pavane; Faure, 
impromptu, op. 34; Strauss-Tausig, “Man Lebt Nur Ein- 
mal,” 

Mr. Cornell displayed a fluent technic, though a slight 

rvousness at the outset hampered him. The d’Albert 
number was the best in the first group. In the Brahms 

| Chopin selections, the pianist excelled. His concep- 
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2 
tions were of the real flavor—poetic but never sentimental. 
The spirit of Liszt is as yet a little beyond his powers, 
but the pieces by Ravel, Faure, Ganz and Strauss-Tausig 
were rendered interestingly and well. 

Mr. Cornell possesses much whereon to build. His sense 
of rhythm is well developed and his technical work gen- 
erally excellent. In almost every instance, his concep- 
tions were distinctive and their interpretation discreet, His 
performance won an unusual meed of approval from his 
audience. 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its seventh pair 
of concerts in Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, December 10 and 11. The program 
was as follows: Beethoven, symphony No. 6, “Pastoral” ; 
Dukas, “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”; Smetana, “Vyse- 
hrad”; Enesco, Roumanian rhapsody No. I. 

All of the works presented are more or less familiar 
here, but so brilliant and absorbing was the performance 
that the very familiarity of the program added to its at- 
tractiveness. Besides, the numbers were well arranged 
and interesting in contrasts. Dr. Muck read new mean- 
ing into the first movement of Beethoven’s symphony; 
rarely before has its pastoral simplicity carried an appeal 
so wholesome and invigorating. Dukas’ imaginative 
scherzo was given an interpretation that neglected none of 
the inherent beauties of the music, and without over- 
accentuating its vagaries. Smetana’s symphonic poem was 
played with a noble simplicity that dignified its sombre 
lines. Enesco’s variously rhythmed rhapsody proved stim- 
ulating in vivacity and kaleidoscopic vividity. 

GrespHARD Hearp IN Jornt REcIrTAL. 

Heinrich Gebhard, Boston’s versatile and ever delightful 
pianist, was heard in a joint recital with Harriet Sterling 
Hemenway, the contralto, at Jordan Hall, on the after- 
noon of December 9. Mr. Gebhard played the following 
pieces: Brahms, rhapsody, op. 79, No. 2; Schumann, “Des 
Abends” and “Aufschwung”; Faure, impromptu in F 
minor; Chopin, fantasie-impromptu; Liszt, “Liebestraum” ; 
Gebhard, “Romance Elegaique,” “En Valsant” and “Cas- 
cades.” Mrs. Hemenway sang songs by Handel, Campra, 
Brahms, Wolf, Schumann, Reger, Pfitzner, Foote, Corne- 
lius and MacFadyen. Harris S. Shaw was an excellent 
accompanist. 

Mr. Gebhard’s performance was conspicuous in all of 
its accustomed excellencies. He is a thoroughly intelli- 
gent pianist, and his interpretations can be charmingly 
various at will. Few virtuosos are so successful in diag- 
nosing the mood of a composer, and fewer still can bring 
that mood before an audience in so concise, yet elegant, 
a manner. The pianist’s articulation meets the most ex- 
acting requirements; never does he over-accentuate, yet 
never does he fail to express with instinctive clarity the 
inner significance of an elusive phrase. Of his numbers, 
Fauré’s delightful impromptu was outstanding. Mr. Geb- 
hard’s own pieces were also of great interest. “Romance 
Elegiaque” and “En Valsant” were given their first public 
hearing. The former is particularly pleasing and empha- 
sizes the pianist’s merit to first rank as a composer. 

Mrs. Hemenway has been heard in Boston many times 
and aiways with great pleasure. Her voice is a full, rich 
contralto and lends itself readily to the artistic interpre- 
tation of songs of varying sentiment. She vocalizes with 
ease and is particularly pleasing in her excellent diction. 

Stiztincs PLays IN PROVIDENCE. 

Katherine Kemp Stillings, the violinist, participated in a 
concert at Keith’s Theatre in Providence on the afternoon 
of December 5. Among her selections were the following: 
“Tempo di Minuetto,” Pugnani-Kreisler ; “Indian Lament,” 
Dvorak-Kreisler; Hungarian dance, Brahms-Joachim; 
“Zortzico,” Sarasate; nocturne, Chopin; “Le Carnaval 
Russe,” Wieniawski. Miss Stilling’s interpretations were 
excellent, and her work was enthusiastically applauded by 
the audience. She has been reengaged for a later concert 
in the same series, 

E.xs’ MEMorIAL SERVICE. 


On Sunday afternoon, December 5, the Boston Lodge No. 
10 of the Order of Elks held its annual memorial service 
at the Boston Opera House. The attendance was large. 
The program was overlong, but its length was redeemed to 
a great extent by the high character of many of the artists 
who took part, which included Jose Shaun, tenor; Nicola 
Oulukanoff, the distinguished Russian baritone, and Belle 
Gottschalk, of the Boston Opera Company. 

ZOELLNER QUARTET AT STEINERT HALL. 

The Zoellner Quartet was heard in an interesting recital 

at Steinert Hall on the afternoon of December 9. The pro- 


gram was as follows: Haydn, quartet, op. 64, No. 5; De- 
bussy, quartet, op. 10; Beethoven, quartet, op. 18, No. 4. 
Debussy’s work was particularly acceptable. It is one of 
the most beautiful of the quartets—intensely rhythmed, yet 
glorious in its passionate abandon. The Zoellners are ex- 
cellent musicians, and their performance was thoroughly 
enjoyable. 
Tue Music Lovers’ Crus. 

The Music Lovers’ Club, Edith Noyes-Greene, president, 
celebrated its fourth anniversary with a concert at Steinert 
Hall on the morning of December 6. Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, the composer, was guest of honor. The program 
was varied and interesting, including cello solos by Gladys 
Berry, violin selections by Barbara J. Werner, piano pieces 
by Alice Eldridge, vocal numbers by Florence Jepperson 
and Alice Bates Rice and an original poem on MacDowell 
by Coletta Ryan. The hall was filled to capacity. 

Ex_mMAN WELcomeED By Larce AUDIENCE. ; 

A large audience welcomed Mischa Elman at his recital 
in Symphony Hall on the afternoon of December 5. A 
year of rest from public performance has served to ripen 
his virtuosity and develop those characteristics of tone, 
rhythm and color which formerly marked his work as con- 
spicuous. Moreover, the violinist was in the best of form 
and played with a spirit and poise that were consistently 
pleasurable. His program was one of much interest to mu- 
sic lover and musician alike, while the unusual number of 
extra pieces demanded were selected with commendable 
discretion. Of the latter, Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and 
Cui’s “Orientale” were particularly acceptable. These have 
both been heard here several times this season, but never 
more effectively. 

The program proper began with Vivaldi’s concerto in G 
minor, with piano and organ accompaniment. Then fol-. 
lowed Ernst’s concerto in F sharp minor, op. 23, and Sco- 
lero’s variations on a theme by Mozart. A group of tran- 
scriptions included “Arioso,” Bach-Franko ; caprice in E flat 
major, Wieniawski-Kreisler; “Nuit de Mai,’ Michiels-EI- 

an; “Country Dance,” Weber-Elman. Sarasate’s “Zig- 
eunerweisen” concluded the recital. Walter H. Golde was 
accompanist and John P. Marshall, organist. 

V. H. Srrickanp. 





DVORAK AND RAVEL MEET. 


Conservative and Radical Music Heard at New York Symphony 
Orchestra Concert. 


Dvorak’s symphony, “From the New World” had an ex- 
ceedingly sympathetic interpretation and performance at 
the New York Symphony Orchestra concert in Aeolian 
Hall, on Sunday afternoon, December 12. The conduc- 
tor, Walter Damrosch, and his orchestra not only were 
thoroughly familiar with every note and _ expression 
mark of this truly melodious work, but they have not per- 
formed it so often that it has become stale to them. Tech- 
nically, the score was very familiar, emotionally it had no 
semblance of being hackneyed. 

Of Ravel’s “Mother Goose” music there is little to be 
said. It does not become more attractive on a second hear- 
ing. It received the same careful treatment it had been 
given at a recent Philharmonic concert and it sounded no 
better or worse. Ravel meant it for a trifle and it should 
not be taken seriously. It is constructed of symphonic 
fragments, odds and ends of tunes and harmonies, like the 
broken candy from the tables and floors of a candy fac- 
tory. Cinnamon and licorice, wintergreen and chocolate; 
lemon and sassafras, cloves, ginger, and what not inter- 
mingle, blend and clash in amusing sequence. The suite 
is full of flavor, but it does not furnish a musical meal. 

Between the two orchestral numbers George Barrére 
played three flute solos. He chose old French music, by 
Louis Aubert and Jean M. le Clair, who flourished be- 
tween 1678 and 1764. The orchestral accompaniments were 
modern. 

























My Favorite French 
Songs 


By EMMA CALVE 
Books I and II High Voice Low Voice 
Price, each, $1.00 postpaid 


The great nant here pothars together her favorites 
among French songs—mostly modern, some operatic, and 
a few of the ultra-modern "school. o these she adds a 
few “Songs my Grandmother sang,” making a truly 
unique on distinguished collection. Complete with bio- 

aphical sketch with rtraits and an introduction = 
ime. Calvé’s pen. lease. indicate voice desired when 
ordering. 





Splendidly selected; an ideal way in which to make 
the acquaintance of ‘the best French son 
MusicaL Courter. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRAL “POPS” 
ENGAGE CITY’S ATTENTION. 


Conservatory Orchestra Also a Distinctive Musical 
Feature in Cincinnati. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, December 11, 1915. 

Tomorrow will mark another epoch in the current musi- 
cal season here, for it is the date set for the opening of 
the. series of popular concerts to be given by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. At the close of the season 
last year occasion was taken in these columns to refer to 
the constantly improving nature of the programs of these 
concerts since the advent of Dr. Kunwald. A glance at 
the list of compositions to be performed during the pres- 
ent season shows that the talented conductor does not 
consider his task in elevating the taste and understanding 
of his Sunday afternoon audiences as ended now by any 
means. The nature of the numbers chosen again forms a 
distinct advance, and not only speaks volumes for the 
discrimination of Dr. Kunwald, but also for the capacity of 
Cincinnati audiences. We have seen here regular sym- 
phony programs of other organizations that certainly 
would not -bear comparison with those for our coming 
popular season as to real musical worth. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA. 


Another event of note in each sticcessive local musical 
season here is the series of concerts given by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra. The initial one for the present school 
year was given last Thursday evening at the recital hall 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. As in former 
years, the organization was under the baton of Signor 
Tirindelli. Tirindefli has done some splendid work with 
his eléves since the inception of the orchestra, and each 
successive season finds the nature of the ensemble: im- 
proved materially. The size of the body also has in- 
creased constantly, until now it is of formidable propor- 
tions, thus being able to do justice tonally to compositions 
that formerly could not even be attempted. 

The programs presented by the orchestra have always 
been of a highly enjoyable nature, the one on Thursday 
being no exception to this rule. The opening was made 
with the rarely heard “Lithuania” overture by Ponchielli, 
a novelty in Cincinnati, which was given a brilliant per- 
formance. This was followed later by a series of short 
pieces from the works of Rubinstein,,Cherubini and 
Massenet, cleverly set for orchestra by Tirindelli, while 
the closing number was a suite by Glazounow. 

This did not end the duties of the orchestra, for it also 
played discreetly and efficiently all of the accompaniments 
of the occasion, perhaps the most difficult portion of tts 
task. The first soloist was Mrs. J. A. Snyder, a talented 
pupil of that sterling pedagogue, Theodore Bohlmann, who 
earned well deserved laurels by a good performance of 
the D minor piano concerto of Rubinstein. Flora Misch- 
ler, vocalist, pupil of John A. Hoffman (whose work 
necds no further comment here), made her first appear- 
ance, and a creditable one it was. Herbert Silbersack, a 
very young man from Tirindelli’s violin class, won con- 
siderable applause by his performance of Vieuxtemps’ 
ballade and -polonaise, which was all that could be ex- 
pected from one so. young in years. 

The hall was filled to overflowing, and the performers 
all came in for sincere congratulations after the concert. 

CINCINNATUS. 





Mischa Elman Assists War Sufferers. 





At Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon, December 1r, 
Mischa Elman gave a recital in aid of the Jewish war 
sufferers, which is reported to have netted $8,000. As the 
occasion was a charitable one it does not call for review 
- except to say that the artist again gave a completely satis- 
fying demonstration of his powers, his lovely tone, scin- 
tillating technic and warm temperamental appeal, conquer- 
ing the audience irresistibly and causing them to overwhelm 
him with applause. The larger numbers on the program 
were Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Paganini’s “I Palpiti” 
and Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasie, all of them delivered 
in truly monumental fashion. 





Schofield Gives Satisfaction. 





At the convention of the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, held in Syracuse, N. Y., on November 
11, Edgar Schofield, the baritone, sang with great success. 
His numbers included the aria, “O tu Palermo” (Verdi), 
and a group in English and German. Mr. Schofield made 
a most excellent impression on his hearers, the beauty 
of -his voice and his intelligent interpretation being com- 
mented upon. December 3, Mr. Schofield gave a joint re- 
cital with Enrichetta Onelli atgRockville, Conn., and on 








December 8, he sang at a performance of “The Messiah” 
at Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





PADEREWSKI GIVES UNEVEN PERFORMANCE. 


Forces Keyboard Limitations—Has Interesting Moments— 
Large Audience Applauds with Much Enthusiasm. 


Ignace Paderewski gave a piano recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, December 7, and played Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer” fantasie, two pieces by Couperin, one 
by Daquin, Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” a Chopin 
nocturne, two etudes, and scherzo (B flat minor) and a 
Liszt Hungarian rhapsody. 

The usual Paderewski mummery (the turning down of 
lights and the ridiculously belated appearance of the con- 
cert giver) preceded the pianist’s recital proper. The 
mystic darkness and the delayed entrance may have keyed 
up the audience, but it surely did not inspire Paderewski, 
who made a terrific, muscular, restless, inartistic on- 
slaught upon poor Schubert and tried to bang him into 
submission through sheer force and stress. Bushels of 
wrong notes flew under the piano, and if all Paderewski’s 
blurred pedallings and confused phrasings had been 
checked up by a quizzing Beckmesser, that worthy hardly 
could have found a handy slate large enough to hold the 
accusing chalk marks. 

However, after Paderewski had belabored the instru- 
ment for awhile he seemed to conquer the nervousness 
which possessed him when he began his performance, and 
there were moments of delicacy and tonal charm in the 
ancient French tidbits. With the Schumann opus, the 
player’s lack of control returned and at times his fortes 
were a mere din that made no musical appeal whatsoever. 
A great noise is not necessarily a stirring climax, and 
jangling piano wires and savage left hand beatings upon 
the bass keys do not represent the voice of musical pas- 
sion. Some of the Schumann music had interesting epi- 
sodic exposition, but the work in its entirety was not a 
performance which teachers would hold up as a model to 
their pupils, or other virtuosos would care to copy and 
offer as a typical Schumann reading. 

The Chopin nocturne and etudes showed fancy and re- 
source in the nuances of effective keyboard declamation. 
The scherzo again served in spots as a punching bag for 
the Paderewski left jabs. In the rhapsody he applied some 
of that much praised “color” which used to be such an 
undiluted joy to his hearers in his earlier pianistic days 
here. Of late years Paderewski has essayed upon the 
piano a dramatic style and a dynamic range of which he 
is not a satisfactory exponent. 

Justice requires the chronicling of the fact that the audi- 
ence was very large, and applauded and encored the per- 
former with every outward indication of enthusiasm. 

There is no need though for concealing how the Pad- 
erewski playing of today affects the nerves and the mu- 
sical judgment of the writer of these lines. 





EMILY GRESSER PLAYS SPLENDIDLY. 


Reveals Technical Proficiency, Musical Feeling and Vol- 
uminous Tone. 


A young and charming violinist in the person of Emily 
Gresser gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Friday evening, December 10. Miss Gresser, who possesses 
an excellent technic, well grounded and reliable, opened her 
program with Goldmark’s suite, playing the andante move- 
ment particularly well as to eloquence and breadth in de- 
livery. Spohr’s eighth concerto (“Gesangscene”) was pre- 
sented with unusual musical feeling and most artistic inter- 
pretative nuances, and undoubtedly was one of her best 
numbers. 

Max Vogrich’s “Memento Mori” had its first performance 

America, and judging from the applause which it was 
accorded, it will be heard frequently in the future. The 
work has dignity and sincerity. 

Miss Gresser’s other numbers were Sam Franko’s very 
skillful and reverent arrangement of a Bach arioso, played 
with fine, large tone, and Gade’s capriccio, whose interpre- 
tation was charmingly naive and replete with joyous aban- 
don. She was the recipient of many recalls and floral 
tributes, and at the close was prevailed upon to give an 
encore. Samuel Chotzinoff was at the piano. 





Mile. Allombert to Give German 
and French Instruction. 


“To the student of vocal music, the study of languages is 
an important matter, especially as the American public is 
very quick tu notice any defects in the pronunciation or 
enunciation. Cecile Allombert, formerly of Paris and Ber- 
lin, is now located at 310 West Ninety-fifth street, New 
York, where she gives lessons in the French and German 
languages. Mlle. Allombert is a serious and conscientious 
worker, and has learned the secret of making her lessons 
interesting as well as instructive. 





CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY SOME OF OUR 
BEST KNOWN AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Floy Little Bartlett. 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine. -Lois Ewell, New York 
Sweet Little Woman 0’ Mise... “Mildred Pillinger, Burlington, Ia. 


Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine.....Fred C. Graham, Salt Lake City 
P| Re a Re gare ra / Lillian H. Whitmore, Topeka 
Marion Bauer. 


The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute...... -Lois Ewell, New York 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute..May ecient Schwab, New York 
Only of Thee and Me. —_ -Christine Miller, New York 
Only of Thee and a. weeeeceeceseeees.Merle Alcock, San Antonio 
Youth Comes Dancing................. Florence Hinkle, Lima, Ohio 
Phillis. ..... 0.2.6 .cececcecssceceececess Frederic Martin, New York 
Star Trysts.........-.000e0e++e+eeeee+.-Carolyn Ortman, New York 
INR dicks cdo vow aves --Helen Stanley, Houston, Tex. 
A Little Lane...................May Dearborn-Schwab, New York 


Gena Branscombe. 


peered a? Mle, . 6. 5. cca cddes Eva R. McKillop, Wingham, Ont. 
ge ae ee Mrs. Green-Armytage, Winnipeg 
I Bring You Heartsease..........Eva R. McKillop, Wingham, Ont. 
I Bring You Heartsease........... . Evelyn P. Bower, Buffalo 
Bee ME ns cn ctvices ccdbancccecd Arthur Hackett, Boston 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming................Hazel Huntley, Chicago 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming.......... .-Florence Leavitt, Chicago 
Hail, Ye Tyme of Holiedayes!.....Ethelynde Smith, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hail, Ye Tyme of Holiedayes!............. C. T. Michel, New York 
S. Coleridge-Taylor. 
RAGe Gee Te caiddco cs cde ccom eons Florence Hinkle, Lima, Ohio 
Life and Death..............:..++++++++-Grace James, Los Angeles 
Life and Death........................Seymour Bulkley, New York 
Re Co aiaa ss +0 8c uvledeacecpclad Wm. H. Moore, Detroit 
An Explanation: ............++.+..++.++-+.-George Simons, Chicago 
Me UIE, < Soca vctocveves cece -Wm. H. Moore, Detroit 
An Explanation...... .¢ Clifford W. Johnston, Chicago 


“Mabel w. Daniels. 
Song of the Persian Captive....Christine Miller, Washington, D, C. 
Song of the Persian Captive...Marion Holmes Nash, San Francisco 


MNOGUEs uetthat.cc40 ad edeancaek Harriet Sterling Hemenway, Boston 
ORs Wa bebe Geedisd a ccneeben Grace Bonner Williams, Boston 
ain. badatickiocirennns odhamevce Flora B. Lyon, New York 


Clifford Demarest. 
-Maude Fenlon Bollman, Rockford, Ill. 
Arthur Foote. 


.-Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
..Craig Campbell, 


I’m Wearing Awa’....... 
I'm Wearing Awa’............. 


New York 
New York 


I’m Wearing BE Ueuistnk do0tca ad -Anne Arkadij, Boston 
An Irish Folksong.......... K: ath arine F oote, Amesbury, Mass. 
An Irish Folksong. .. .-Mabel Riegelman, Waco, Tex. 
Tranquillity. -Charles Bennett, Boston 
Thistledown... are Sathisins Foote, Amesbury, Mass. 
Once at the ‘Aedes. premised .Albert Janpolski, New York 
On the Way to Kew........... Harriet Sterling Hemenway, Boston 
Rudolph Ganz. 
The Sea Hath Its Pearls............... Craig Campbell, New York 
The Sea Hath Its Pearls. . . Seymour Bulkley, New York 
The Sea Hath Its Pearls...... .-Grace Demarest, New York 
PN Gr NUT cA wendg deinen ss csn¥hskea dovucn Per Nielsen, New York 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief...........Edward Bromberg, New York 
The Eagle......................Lewis Sponsier, Hutchinson, Kan. 
The Eagle............. ++eeeeeeesHarry Y¥Y. Mercer, Mudlavia, Ind. 
The Sea..... -Raymond N. Carr, Chicago 


Bruno Huhn. 


Israfel. ; p -Evan Williams, San Francisco 
How Mine Thousand Tous hes? re -Merle Alcock, Galveston 
MNGi ran chdscceedeides .<cccenccclienl Bromberg, New York 
Sa ae aa eae ..Bernard Ferguson, Boston 
WE ai a5 os din Gk aetg'n 0 ows a'cles -Percy Hemus, New York 
BONING S dus Kathaknces re oy cad Phillips Shawe, Boston 
Frank La Forge. 
Longing... teteecereereeeeceesesceeeees Obert Gottschalk, New York 
RM ints oduithiaxsdcdadie cessed Frank Ormsby, Flushing, N. Y 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
Tryste Noél (Christmas)... 
Tryste Noél (Christmas) .... 
Tryste Noél (Christmas). ............00. 
An Irish Love Song........... 


tM boesebuenemaedeass Josephine Knight 
Laura Littlefield, Boston 
.- Willard Flint, Boston 


i -Daniel Beddoe, New York 
An Irish Love Song.......... ..Bianca Randall, New York 
Frank Lynes. 

I nck s evin'a ncdsewtuckedeiies . Russell Bliss, New York 
Goodbye, Summer................- -Ruth Burdick, Erie, Pa. 
ASOOGEO, GREE ooo. o cic eiccccccccseccess Dorothy O’Brien, Chicago 


Edward MacDowell. 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine.. 


— McCormack, Worcester, Mass. 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine......... -Alma Gluck 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine....... Corin ine . Rider. Rete: New York 


The Swan Bent Low (from Op. 56, Four Songs), 

Alice Nielsen, New York 
Thy Beaming Eyes.............. ..Lambert Murphy, New York 
Thy Beaming Eyes................ .Josephine Knight, Boston 
Thy Beaming Eyes.......... Saseda -Eleonora de Cisneros 
UN SEEE Undls ¢atua binky cuniénenas 4oss Massie Craft, Evanston, III. 
Deserted. aahemieee -Grace Bonner Williams, Boston 
Slumber Sena Ervtacdabls ensecaueasnnanivends ai Anna Case, New York 


Harold Vincent Milligan. 


Tomorrow (from song cycle When Life’s at the Dawn), 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, New York 

Ward -Stephens. 
OR EFF ee Sis c Sa seckndacdudeteate « Evan Williams, New York 
Hour of Dreams.........+.s-+se+eeeeeee++-Perey Hemus, New York 
SEE ENG ovis tires civeees Lucille Stevenson, Charles City, Ia. 
enh a dec iu dien cubndan de Marie Sundelius, New York 


Summer Time. .... 06.6.0 ..cc0-++eeeeeees. Evan Williams, New York 


(Advertisement. ) 
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It is growing quite the fashion for musicians to’ 


be musical. 





a ’ 


Success is bestowed by the public as much as it 
is achieved by the artists. 





ontncnnieieilll 


A cabled $100 donation to the Mischa Elman con- 
cert in aid of the Jewish war sufferers (last Saturday 
afternoon) was received by him from London. The 
donor was Baron Alfred Rothschild. 

— -<o>— - 

When one reflects on the many new operas which 
have been heard and forgotten since “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” began to hold the boards, the musical 
vitality and dramatic grip of Mascagni’s master- 
piece stand out in emphasized prominence. 


The spectacle of a well known pianist selling dolls 
at $5, $10 and $15 for the benefit of the Polish war 
sufferers contrasts strangely with the statement re- 
ceived from the Berlin office of the Musicar 
Courter that the German Governor General of 
Warsaw has commissioned Erich Sachs, the Berlin 
concert manager, to reorganize the musical life of 
Warsaw, the Polish capital. 

Oe 

In the New York World of last Sunday, the 
readers are told about a soprano (her name is not a 
familiar one) who has a repertoire of 1,000 songs, 
and “upon request, is able and willing to sing for 
you the folk songs and anthems of any nation or 
arias from any known opera you may select.” Very 
well, we select offhand the folk songs of Indo-China 
and the arias from Wolf-Ferrari’s “L’Amore 
Medico.” 


The Smetana cycle, “My Country,” to be given in 
\merica for the first time in its entirety by the New 
York Philharmonic Society, will be the novelty 
offered by Josef Straasky at the pair of Philhar- 
monic concerts this evening, Thursday, December 
16, and. tomorrow, Friday afternoon, December 17. 
Fritz Kreisler will play the Brahms concerto at both 
concerts. The concluding number on the program 
will be the ” overture played by the 
orchestra. 


“ec 


Tannhauser 


Sousa nights at the [lippodrome are getting to be 
quite the thing with the musical artists who chance 
to be in town. Last Sunday evening, Albert Spald- 
ing, with André Penoist, was in one box, Mr, and 
Mrs. Orville Harrold were in another and, in an op- 
posite box, Josef Stransky sat and seemed pleased 
and applauded when he learned some new things 
about conducting gnd some new musical effects as 
well in a very sportive piece called “Flirting 
Whistlers.” 


Ore of the most important and best loved Ger- 
man conductors, Louis Koemmenich, quietly cele- 
brated a few days ago his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as conductor. Mr. Koemmenich was born on Octo- 
ber 4, 1866, in Elberfeld, Germany. He studied 
first at Barmen and later at the Kullak School in 
Berlin. In 1890 he came to New York and was 
first associated with German singing societies. As 
director of the Junger Mannerchor of Philadelphia 
he twice led the organization to the winning of the 
Kaiser prize for the best German men’s chorus in 
America. He has composed songs and chorus, with 
and without orchestra, several of which have beep 
honored with prizes. For the last four years he has 
been conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club and 
also of the New York Oratorio Society. The Mv- 
sical Courter so often has told of Mr. Koemmen- 
ich’s splendid work as a director of choruses that it 
is unnecessary further to praise him here; but at 
least it is possible to congratulate him heartily on 
the completion of his first quarter century as a con- 


ductor and to offer him the very best good wishes 
for a continuation of his brilliant career through the 
coming quarter century. 

Seulinnnt asennad 


lf Henry Ford succeeds in bringing about peace 
in Europe he will have qualified effectively for the 
post of operatic impresario should he ever desire 
that job. 

eateninnstlligteteat nei 

Sunday evening announcement was made that 
Emmy Destinn had just signed a new contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera calling for ten appearances 
in that house this year and twenty next season. The 
Metropolitan is to be heartily congratulated. In her 
appearances here this season Miss Destinn’s work 
has given evidence that she is vocally in better form 
than ever before. 


The Metropolitan management has been having 
rather hard luck with its repertoire this year. The 
announcement of the re-engagement of Emmy Des- 
tinn came as no surprise to those who have noted 
that help had to be summoned from the Chicago 
Opera Company to make a “Tosca” performance 
possible and from the Boston Opera Company to 
produce a “Butterfly.” The unfortunate illness of 
Mme. Zarska has kept “Lohengrin” out of the reper- 
toire, and Mme. Destinn is to make her debut in that 
opera Monday, December 20. 

PELE eens 

The other evening Oscar Hammerstein appeared 
before the Hotel Men’s Association at Atlantic City 
and laid before them a plan to give grand opera in 
the popular seaside resort. The scheme seemed to 
meet with favor until Mr. Hammerstein suggeste | 
that a site’ 150x200 feet be donated to him to obtain 
mortgages to cover cost of erection of the opera 
house. .As beach front land in Atlantic City sells 
for about $4,500 a front foot, the reason for the 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of the hotel men will 
be appreciated readily. This donation plan seems to 
be a pet idea of Mr. Hammerstein, who laid it be- 
fore many other American cities some years ago 
when he purposed his chain of opera houses all over 
ihe country. The giving away of real estate did not 
meet with approval anywhere. Mr. Hammerstein 
is at work also, it is understood, upon a plan to give 
grand opera at Asbury Park, N. J. 


At a semipublic dinre: last week, Thomas W. 
Churchill, president of the Board of Education, made 
a speech in which he castigated severely many of 
New York’s current theatrical productions. Mr. 
Churchill complained that “it is nowadays unsafe 
for a father to take his child to the theatre.” He 
referred to our musical shows as “nothing but pools 
of pollution, ornamented with twinkling and sweetly 
seductive music. They are breeders of vice. Their 
influence upon the rising generation is abominable. 
As a citizen of this community and a father of chil- 
dren I, for one, call upon the authorities of the city 
of New York to cleanse the theatre without delay.” 


Tut, tut, Mr. Churchill, things are not as bad as all * 


that. We admit that where treacle and moonshine 
used to be given to us as drama, stronger fare now 
holds forth and serious problems of contemporary 
life are presented to us on the boards. That is a 
good and healthy sign for the theatre. We admit, 
on the other hand, that there are revues where the 
gender feminine is emphasized seductively and bald- 
ly, but the theatres which present those exhibitions 
make no secret of their purpose and it is easy to stay 
away from them. Musical pieces like “Princess 
Pat,” “Alone at Last,” “The Blue Paradise” and 
“Chin Chin” offer nothing that is objectionable in 
costume, dialogue, plot or music. The children whom 
Mr. Churchill would keep from the theatre have not 
much to learn there which they have not already 
learned from the: daily newspapers and some of the 
monthly magazines. ~ 
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FOURTH AMERICAN RHAPSODY. 





It is even more than several weeks since we 
last cast our eye abroad over the vast un- 
dulations of the American musical prairie. In 
fact, we were so deafened by the applause 
which greeted our last effort that we _hesi- 
tated about making another. But we deem it our 
duty to set aside personal inclinations and to tell the 
truth once more about what is going on over this 
wide land. And where can we begin better than in 
the home of the Apostle of Peace, otherwise known 
as commander of U. S. S. Piffle. According to a 
newspaper report which has come to us, there has 
been trouble in Lincoln, Neb., due to that most inno- 
cent and unsuspected of operettas, the dear old 
“Mikado.” There was a big convention of the Ep- 
worth League, which devoted the afternoons to con- 
ventioning and the evenings to musical entertain- 
ment. One of the entertainments was the “Mikado.” 
Now everything went very well until some lady sud- 
denly injected a pair of red tights into the perform- 
ance. Thereupon at least one-eleventh of the au- 
dience shut its eyes and next day there was a lot of 
talk about it in the final session of the convention 
(though, be it remarked, the show was not stopped). 
The only question is, “Why red tights in the 
‘Mikado’?” We have seen and enjoyed that de- 
lightful classic a great many times, but to the best 
of our recollection and belief, until it reached Lin- 
coln, Neb., no one had ever thought of wishng a 
pair of red tights on to it. (“Not a bad idea at 
that,” says the office boy.) 

Milwaukee, Wis., next clamors for attention. The 
News of that city caught our eye with the headline, 
“Musicians’ Club Wants a License.” “Ah,” thought 
we, “another definite movement toward the estab- 
lishment of State examinations’—so we read the 
paragraph. Here it is: 

E. C. Foster, president of the Milwaukee Musicians’ As- 
sociation, appeared before the license committee of the 
city council on Tuesday to request that the granting of a 
saloon license for the musicians’ clubhouse on Edison street 
be recommended. 

We were disappointed. This, we regret to be 
obliged to say, does not refer to any phase of music 
with which we have not been4long familiar. 

Music and the Demon Kum seemed to be rather 
sadly mixed up in that same State of Wisconsin. 
For according to another clipping Mayor Haentze 
of Fond du Lac says: 

“There is no necessity for music on Sundays in saloons, 
hotels or ice cream parlors. They have music on other 
days during the week and that is enough.” 

Quite right, Mr. Mayor, quite right. If, however, 
the Fond du Lac foodmusic is up to the general 
standard throughout the country, we would suggest 
that it would look more toward the promotion of 
peace and comfort to allow it on Sunday and leave 
it out the other six days of the week. 

While we are still more or less in the West, let 
us run up to St. Paul and take notice of a little clip- 
ping described as “Special to the Pioneer Press” of 
that city: 

Mason City, lowa—Last night while a band from the 
~ State Reform School was giving a concert at Wellsburg 
four of the boys escaped. 

We sympathize heartily with the young gentle- 
men. Many is the time when we should have liked 
to be able to escape from the music of a school band, 
reformed or otherwise. The escapees show an in- 
telligence only too wanting in many other reformers. 

Having sailed down the Mississippi and up the 
Ohio, we listen to the story of a certain orchestra en- 
gaged by the Cincinnati Opera Club and directed 
by their conductor, a ceértain - Weinstock. The 
Inquirer says “during the rehearsals there were 
many disputes on both sides, the symphony men de 
claring that Weinstock could not conduct and Wein- 
stock declaring that the symphony men were no 
It is interesting to know that when the 


artists.” 





matter was brought into court, the judge declared 
both parties right and threw out the case. 

We have to go to another city in the same State 
to learn what is happening right here in New York, 
and are pleased to quote in its entirety the following 
article from the Dayton (Ohio) News, including the 
headline: 

MUSIC SOFTENS FEAR OF KNIFE. 

Do you prefer to have your appendix removed to the 
lilting tune of “California and You,” or to the more sombre 
strains of “The Rosary”? Or perhaps, according to your 
unneutrality, you would like to go under the knife with 
“Tipperary” or “Germany Over All” ringing in your ears. 

It’s the newest adjunct to surgery, music in connection 
with operations. And the anesthetic is not permitted to 
interfere with your enjoyment of your favorite selection, 
for the music continues until you are wafted off to sweet 
unconsciousness on the wings of the ether sponge. 

Dr. Max Thorek, surgeon-in-chief of the American hos- 
pital, New York City, was the first to employ music as a 
first aid to surgery. A vaudeville player, Marie Allerton, 
of the sisters’ team of that name, was about to have her 
appendix removed, but was extremely nervous. Dr. Thorek, 
believing nervousness a deleterious condition just before 
an operation, induced the actress to sing, all the nurses and 
attendants joining in the chorus. Miss Allerton chose to 
face the knife with “Moonlight on the Rhine” on her lips. 
At the third stanza she- succumbed to the effects of the 
anesthetic, skillfully administered, and passed off to un 
consciousness with a smile on her face. 

The operation was eminently successful, much of the 
credit for which was laid to the music by Dr. Thorek. 

Until we read the last line of this quotation we 
thought that Dr. Thorek had committed the opera- 
tion, but apparently it was he who provided the musi- 
cal accompaniment. When we chance to run across 
Dr. Thorek on Fifth avenue we shall inquire care- 
fully as to what instrument he used, the phonograph, 
the Jew’s harp, or possibly this new electric music ap- 
paratus which Dr. Lee de Forest is just now com- 
pleting. This apparatus, properly arranged, should 
be able to move the appendix out of anybody pro- 
vided with an iron constitution without the use of 
the surgeon’s knife. 

From Cincinnati we shall continue to paddle our 
little canoe, heading up the Allegheny River and into 
the State of Pennsylvania, where, by means fair or 
foul, we finally arrive at Scranton just in time to 
read the following in the columns of the Times of 
that city: 

There is an umpire im the National League who sings 
during the game, and many a player has informed this 
umpire that he could improve his voice a whole lot by cut- 
ting his throat. But Bob Byron (he’s the umpire we mean) 
never pays any attention to the players or the fans when 
they commence to kid him about his solos. Byron makes 
his songs up as he goes along, but the tune is always the 
same, being similar to “Johnny’s Kept in School; Teach- 
er’s Going to Spank Him,” and other songs the school 
kids sing. 

We cite this merely to show the wide spread of 
music among all classes in American society from 
the lowest up to the most autocratic, among which 
we naturally include baseball umpires. 

Philadelphia next claims our attention, not on 
account of anything which has happened within her 
gates (though, mind you, we de not believe the oft 
made assertion that nothing ever does happen there ), 
but on account of the tale from far off San Fran- 
cisco related in the Philadelphia Ledger. Here it is: 

San Francisco—Emma Kessing is a_ psychic reader. 
She says she has been able to locate oil wells and gold 
mines for other people, but she deplores the fact that she 
can’t use her psychic powers to help herself. 

Her confession of weakness in this regard was made to 
Superior Judge Graham while she was on the witness stand 
testifying ‘in her suit against George Hooper to recover 
a valuable violin left at the Mission Hotel, conducted by 
Hooper. 

It was after Mrs. Kessing had declared that she was a 
psychic reader that Judge Graham asked her why she didn’t 
use her psychic ability to discover the whereabouts of her 
lost violin. Mrs. Kessing declared that she tried to assert 
her powers but unsuccessfully. 

Alas, the reporter has neglected golden opportunt- 
ties in writing up this item. Presumably the trouble 


lay in the fact that the vibrations of so mundane a 
substance as catgut were not refined enough to 

quiver in sympathy with the delicate shivers of Mrs. 

Kessing’s soul when she tried the psychic Sherlock 

Holmes’ stunt on the missing, probably hidden fid- 

dle. Our advice would be if she ever recovers it to 

put nothing except silver strings upon it, or at least 

to have numerous “silver threads among the”—gut 

which begins with “g” just the same as if we had 

said “gold.” 

We now get very close to home—no farther away, 
in fact, than Yonkers. Here is a startling bit of 
news clipped from the Yonkers Record: 

Deciding on a musical career for the winter, Kurt Klebe, 
of Blank’s drug store, one of the leading tenors of the 
city, is going to organize a company of local talent and 
make the circuit of some of the leading clubs of West- 
chester County and Greater New York. 

At present Klebe is looking around for persons to enroll 
in his cast. He believes he can have a company assembled 
in a few weeks. 

Klebe has heen noted as a singer for a number of years. 
He says he will try to break into concert work. 

“The secret of musical success is constant practice,” said 
Klebe. Several hours a day are spent by him practising 
singing. 

We shall claim no commission from the leading 
New York managers who, upon reading this, un- 
doubtedly will take the next one of the three daily 
trains to Yonkers, drop into Blank’s drug store, 
lap up a malted milk and cast an appraising 
eye over Kurt Klebe. Don’t crowd, gentlemen! 
The location of Blank’s drug store can readily 
be determined upon or before leaving the station 
platform. It is only necessary to stand still after the 
train has pulled out and listen for a heavily drugged 
tenor voice, thereupon tracking it to its hidden lair. 
According to the Record, Kurt spends several hours 
a day practising singing, and, unless the neighbors 
go without sleep, a good deal of this must be perpe- 
trated in the back shop of the drug store, where, if 
we are rightly informed, worse crimes than a tenor 
voice have often been committed. 

After having run the brisk tenor to ground, it 
might be well for us to continue a few miles up the 
river and drop in next Sunday morning at J. D. R.’s 
First Baptist Church, for, according to the 
New York Tribune, “A New Silent Choir 
Lulls J. D.’s Church. The Organist Gone, Singers 
Burst Into Sweet Silence.” We have already writ- 
ten to our distinguished fellow citizen asking him 
kindly to subscribe for a pew for us next year. This 
is the church for which we have been searching since 
earliest childhood. 

To conclude we submit without comment the fol- 
lowing, clipped, if we remember rightly from the 
New York Tribune: 

Sm—We have just been presented with a record which 
bears on its label the legend: “Duet for two tenors.” Do 
you think this is in deference to the definition of a tenor 
as one-fifth of a quartet? ISOSCELES. 

Sinn leeeaiiieeeeee 

Thanks to the Musrtcat Courrier, England is 
able to keep in touch with what is going on mu- 
sically in Germany, as witness this graceful ac- 
knowledgment in the London Musical News of 
November 27, 1915: “News from Germany has to 
reach this country just now by oblique progression, 
via America. The Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Musica. Courter forwards to that journal 
an account of the final result of the two years’ 
litigation between the Association of German Com- 
posers and German music publishers, which will 
doubtless possess some interest for British com- 
posers.” 

cmpenduedipatttninias 


CRESCENDO. 


Saturday, 10 a. m.—Emmy Destinn buys a house 
on Riverside Drive. 

Sunday, 5 rp. m.—Signs a Metropolitan contract. 

Sunday, 10 p. m.—Kisses John Phiffp Sousa at 
the Hippodrome concert. 

Next? 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


On December 9 the Paris Opera, which has been 
sed for eighteen months on account of the war, 





reopened. The performance was a benefit 


tinee for the Belgian Red Cross and a huge suc- 
\ll Paris turned out to welcome the “official” 
urn of music to the city. The program was a 


rilliant one, and participated in mostly by women 
rtists, many of the male stars being at the front. 

rie Barrientos, the coloratura soprano, who 
nes to the Metropolitan later this season, in the 
id scene from “Hamlet,” sang with dramatic 


or and much beauty and was given a splendid 


tion. Yvonne Gall, the best soprano in the 
gular company at the Opéra, and Mlle. Breval also 
ontributed to the program. Delmas, in the role of 
Rysoor, in the fourth act of Paladilhe’s Flemish 
opera, “Patrie,” was in excellent voice. Lafitte and 
Lestelly were on the bill, but the great success of 
the.program must be attributed to the women. The 
performance was the first under the direction of M. 
Rouché, who assumed charge of the house at the 
outbreak of the war. 

The doors of the Grand Opéra reopened for the 
first time since the beginning of the war on Thurs- 
day, December 9. According to the cable, the occa- 
sion was one of much é€clat. 

The Opéra Comique now has begun to give Satur- 
day night performances, in addition to the few regu- 
larly scheduled, but the repertoire still is very re- 
stricted, comprising hardly more than five operas— 
“Carmen,” “Manon,” “Werther,” “Bo- 
The company is reduced to 


“Tosca, 
heme,” “Pagliacci.” 
very small numbers, and their whole repertoire gen- 
erally is divided between only two tenors, Charles 
Fontaine, a Belgian, and a young, not very good 
French tenor, Paillard. Edouard Clément, a great 
favorite, makes occasional appearances as a “guest.” 
In fact, this season Paris is very, very quiet from the 
musical standpoint. 

The Mustcat Courter acknowledges with thanks 
the receipt of the first two numbers (October and 
November, 1915) of La Pendant La 
Guerre (Music During the War), a monthly musical 
review, which has begun publication in Paris at the 


Musique 


office of Comptoir General de Musique, 11 bis- 
Boulevard Haussmann. The director is Charles 
Hayet; the secretary, Francis Casadesus, who is 
quite well known as a composer, and the adminis- 
trator, Ernest Brodier. The paper claims as collab- 
orators the “musicians and artists of all schools 
united by the love of the Fatherland and of music,” 
and makes the following declaration: “Our purpose 
is to provide a historical document of the movement 
of musical art, of the works and projects of com- 

sers, artists, directors of lyric scenes and sym- 
phonic concerts during the war.” The list of con- 
ents of the second number gives an idea of the 
eneral scope of the paper: “It is Necessary to 
\ct”; “The National Association of the Former 
Pupils of the Conservatory”; “Speeches by Alfred 
Bruneau and Gabriel Faure”; “The Chopin Pil- 
rrimage”; “Hymn to Wounded France,” by Saint- 
reorges de Bouhélier; “Letters from the Front”; 


( 


‘Our Interviews”; “The Work of War”; “Mu- 
ans Dead on the Field of Honor”; “Prisoners of 
W: r ” 
Our newest contemporary has started out with a 
most laudable purpose, and we wish it all the success 


that it so richly deserves co 
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WEINGARTNER TO REVIVE ‘‘OTHELLO.”’ 





Felix Weingartner is to revive Verdi’s “Othello” 
at the Darmstadt Opera. His wife, Lucilla Mar- 
cella Weingartner, will sing the part of Desdemona. 
He has resuscitated also Mozart’s “Die Gartnerin 
aus Liebe.” Te will further present to the Darm- 
stadt public the ballet pantomime “Der Schnee- 
mann,” by Wolfgang Erich Korngold, the youthful 





Viennese composer. Other operas that Weingart- 
ner will conduct during the winter will be the pre- 
miére of his-own new comic opera, “Dame Kobold,” 
also his “Cain and Abel” and Cornelius’ “Barbier 
ven Bagdad” in its original form. Weingartner’s 
“Dame Kobold” will be brought out in Berlin by 
the Charlottenburg Opera during the latter part of 
the season. 


bh - 


NEW YORK’S CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


Victor Harris has consented to conduct the Christ- 
mas music in Madison Square Park on Friday after- 
noon, December 24, the day before Christmas. This 
is a community celebration and has been followed 
with so much success during the past four years that 
it is now being imitated in nearly all the cities in the 
Union. The occasion is the only one here, as far 
as known generally, in which singers can show a 
really public spirited community enthusiasm, and it 
is one in which all of them should join. Mr. Harris 
conducted this same music last year and found in it, 
as he says, one of the most uplifting and inspiriting 
experiences of his life. 

All singers are invited to join and there will be 
but one rehearsal, which is to take place in Dr. 
Parkhurst’s Church, Madison avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street, on Friday, December 24, at 4.30. The 
singing is to be accompanied by a quartet of brass 
and at 5.15 o’clock, after the trumpets have sounded 
fanfares at all the four corners of the square, the 
procession will begin singing “Adesfe Fideles,” and 
will move from the church, crossing Madison avenue 
and through the park to a stand underneath the 
large Christmas star and close to the big community 
Christmas tree, which will be illumined during the 
procession. The singing of the Christmas music 
will then follow, all the singers being accommodated 
on the stand itself, which is covered and heated. 
The music will be entirely finished by 6 p. m. Should 
the weather be inclement, the procession and the 
outdoor singing will not take place, but the same pro- 
gram will be given inside the church. 

Last year the chcrus numbered nearly 300 voices, 
and the hope for this year is to have the number at 
least doubled. All New York singers should co- 
operate in this very fine endeavor. 
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FSIEGFRIED’S GENIUS. 


In an article on “Eugenic Laws” in Physical Cul- 
ture for December, we find the following: 

As musical ability is recessive, it follows that the mating 
of gifted musicians should always get children with in- 
herent musical ability. The great Wagner married the 
daughter of Liszt, and their son, Siegfried Wagner, is mu- 
sician enough to conduct an orchestra—which proves the 
theory. But compared with his father, Siegfried is rela- 
tively a very insignificant genius. 

Defenders of Siegfried will please write to us 
one at a time and not all at once. To forestall any 
levity we may state that we know our Artemus 
Ward and recall the letter he wrote to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Edward VII, in which letter 
he expressed the wish that the prince would grow 
up to be as great and good a man as his mother, 





Queen Victoria, was. 

We do not ask if Siegfried is as great a man as 
his mother is. But is Physical Culture right in say- 
ing he is an insignificant genius beside his father? 

We think that with the omission of the word 
genius the statement can stand. 


Bieenitew etearir 
‘ GRANADOS AND KOUSNEZOFF ARRIVE HERE. 





The Spanish line steamer Montevideo reached 
New York, Tuesday, December 14, bringing Enrique 
Granados, the Spanish composer, whose work has 
hecome so prominent in the last few years, and who 
has come to New York to superintend the rehearsals 


and listen to the premiere of his opera, “Goyesca,” 
the much awaited novelty of the Metropolitan 
season. On the same boat was Maria Kousnezoff, 
the new soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
accompanied by her husband, M. Lasalle. 


——¢—_-— 
GABRILOWITSCH’S ROMANTICISM. 


No mere beginner and unknown artist would dare 
to appear before the public with such a program of 
miniatures as that presented last Saturday after- 
noon, December 11, by Ossip Gabrilowitsch in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, at the third of his series 
of historical recitals. Yet no beginner could play 
such comparatively easy pieces with such art. Noth- 
ing is more difficult than to be simple with distinc- 
tion. It was exactly this feat which the brilliant 
Russian pianist accomplished at his third historical 
recital. Never once was there the least attempt at 
mere display. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch set himself the task of con- 
vincing the audience that Schubert’s little piano 
pieces, Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words” and 
a few selections from Weber and Schumann are 
music worthy of a recital program and as capable 
of winning the affections of the public as the big 
works are of carrying the hearers by storm. And he 
succeeded. His recital was a lyrical feast, a sym- 
posium of beautiful sound and melody, from which 
the sterner voice of tragedy was banished, and in 
which the death’s head of technical display was not 
to be seen. 

In the Schubert “Moment Musical” in A flat, with 
which the program opened, the pianist erred, per- 
haps, in a too restrained use of the damper pedal 
and caused his tone to sound a little dry. But, after 
all, this is only a matter of taste, and is infinitely to 
be preferred to the blurred confusion of too much 
pedal which is so common among pianists. Nothing 
could have been more poetical than the recitalist’s 
interpretation of Weber’s hackneyed but perennially 
fresh “Invitation to the Dance.” It was truly a 
lover’s small talk and flirtation, ending with a sigh. 

The hall was crowded, even the platform being 
filled with a remarkably attentive audience for Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch’s program of “Romantic Composers.” 


exited Caaicd 
OPERA FOR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Washington, D. C., is to be congratulated heartily 
upon the approaching visit of the Boston Grand Op- 
era Company. Years ago the Metropolitan Opera 
used to go there occasionally, but apparently their 
efforts were not appreciated, as the custom has been 
discontinued. The operas to be given are “L’Amore 
dei tre Re,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci,” and the capital will see the same 
excellent artists who have appeared with such suc- 
cess in Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, Detroit, To- 
ronto, New York, Philadelphia, Boston. The casts 
are to include Felice Lyne, Louisa Villani, the Jap- 
anese prima donna, Tamaki Miura, and Messrs. Fer- 
rari-Fontana, Baklanoff, Mardones, Chalmers, and a 
number of other artists of high rank. Pavlowa and 
her Ballet Russe will appear at each performance. 
This is distinctly putting Washington on the map 
once more in operatic matters, a distinction it has 
not enjoyed since the brilliant season given there last 
winter by the San Carlo Opera Company. 





tenon -——— 
CANNOT TELL. 





A music student writes to ask us when and where 
Mendelssohn’s “Minneapolis” was produced. We 
cannot say, as the Mendelssohn musical map does 
not extend any farther west than “St. Paul.” 


pene Tiec Wed 


Preparedness is a wonderful thing also in the 
artistic career, 
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FACTS ABOUT WORCESTER. 


From the Musica Courier correspondent at 
Worcester, Mass., comes the information that there 
is not the slightest prospect of the Worcester County 
Musical Association making any use of the Worces- 
ter Symphony Orchestra for its next year’s festival, 
as some irresponsible and ill informed papers have 
asserted. All the officers and members of the com- 
mittee are unanimous in denying the unfounded re- 
ports circulated outside of Worcester. The local 
symphony orchestra is only in its second season, and 
while officers of the festival regard it as a praise- 
worthy undertaking and one that does credit to 
Daniel Silvester, the organizer, these officials have 
no intention of jeopardizing the success of the festi- 
val by engaging any orchestra which has not already 
a reputation that is practically national. President 
Arthur J. Bassett and Arthur Mees, conductor of the 
festival, attended the second annual concert of the 
Worcester Symphony Orchestra, it is true, but they 
did it chiefly to show their interest in the new project 
and to insure it both financial and artistic support. 

The Worcester Music Festival last year engaged 
players from Philadelphia Orchestra instead of the 

3oston Symphony. It was artistically a move of 
immense import and resulted in tremendous satis- 
faction musically, but the undertaking was a very 
costly one financially for Worcester, as owing to the 
rules of the union to which the orchestra belongs, it 
was necessary to eliminate two public rehearsals 
from the schedule, giving seven instead of nine. 
This obviously put the treasury to a loss of two paid 
rehearsals, for which admission is charged. 

The festival management is looking to other 
means of mending its fences, preferring to expend 
greater effort in securing its subscription list and 
selling tickets, rather than lowering its standard of 
excellence. 

Rumors such as uninformed people take pleasure 
in circulating regarding policies of the Worcester 
Festival, and changes that are liable to be made, do 
much to injure the character of this, one of the 
oldest of Worcester’s institutions. While it is true 
that the festival stands to lose continually, until a 
larger auditorium is possible, it is equally true that 
its officers have no intention of lowering the stand- 
ard of its concerts in any way. 


a nee 


WHAT THE MUSIC LOVER LOVES. 


A very sensible and useful article is this one, pub- 
lished editorially in the Chicago Tribune of Novem- 
ber 4, under the caption of “The Music Lover”: 

Music, like religion, is considered a beautiful and desir- 
able thing. Like religion, too, it is the constant source 
of disagreement and turmoil among its devotees. For it 
is a curious fact that from the beginning of the musical 
season until the end the music lovers become progressively 
more intolerant and disagreeable. 

For music loving is not a mere enjoyment. It is a creed 
and an intricate one. The man who simply likes to hear a 
symphony and derives an inarticulate pleasure from it is 
no music lover. He is an outsider and is scorned as such. 
One must have opinions, definite opinions, and an enor- 
mous capacity for not enjoying certain music, in order 
to write Music Lover after one’s name. The true music 
lover must be ready to go to the defense of any minor 
god when it is attacked by the Philistine, and feel like 
writing to the Voice of the People even if he does not 
make a practice of doing so. 

One thing every music lover is bound by his conscience 
to resent—that is any imputation that a musical perform- 
ance is an entertainment. For, although musical events 
take place in theatres and although admission is charged 
at the door, showmanship is barred as irreverent and un- 
orthodox. 

Strangely enough, the music lover will not suffer wor- 
ship by the public of any of the gods it approves of. For 
stoutly as he defends the qualities of his musical creed, 
it is also a part of his creed that popularity vitiates it. 
The public can never show good judgment, for by acclaim- 
ing a thing it destroys it. 

Being a music lover requires special talent. To attain 
position among the elect is a matter of hard work, and it 
is equally hard work to maintain the position. A some- 





what violent vocabulary, rich in denunciation, is the least 
but perhaps the most conspicuous of the necessary at- 
tributes. 

Is it, after all, worth while to be a music lover? 

Of course it is worth while to be the right kind 
of a music lover, but that species is as rare as it is 
silent, and therefore does not come out into the 
open to be inspected and analyzed. To the real 
lover of music his own love of music is sufficient 
and he courts neither agreement uor argument. The 
professional critic and the disputatious variety to 
which the Tribune refers, are not true lovers of 
music. They go to concerts and operas not to en- 
joy, but to stimulate themselves and others into con- 
troversy. For them music represents, as Mark 
Twain said of horse racing, merely a difference of 
opinion. They seldom become converts, for their 
minds are made up before they begin to listen. Their 
very arguments are based not on reason, but on emo- 
tion. We remember a particularly fiery detractor 
of the merits of a certain musician, who when asked 
to state his objections against the worth of the tonal 
one, sputtered: “Well, look at his hair and that silly 
Isn’t that enough to prove what 
Almost needless to state, the 


name he’s got. 
sort of a man he is?” 
denunciator and the denounced were in the same 
branch of the musical profession. 

Too often the singers fail to agree with the pre- 
sentments of other singers, pianists fail to see much 
in the readings of other pianists, and composers find 
it difficult to admire the works of their confreres. 
Then again there are the old fashioned folk who do 
not penetrate the mysteries of the new music, and 
the latest generation which tramples boldly upon tra- 
dition and pooh poohs the classics; the musician or 
concert going layman whose training and leanings 
are German, or French, or Italian, and who in con- 
sequence swears by the exponents of the school or 
nationality he understands best. There are indeed 
countless varieties of music lovers, of the 
Tribune’s example represents only one tribe. 

It appears to us that the Tribune writer had his 
tongue in his cheek when he penned his little sketch. 
Could the author be friend Webster, promoted re- 
cently from the post of Tribune music critic to the 
far more important one of Tribune editorial writer? 

a 


A SONZOGNO RECONCILIATION. 


whom 





An important but not entirely unexpected an- 
nouncement is that Edoardo Sonzogno and _ his 
nephew Lorenzo have become reconciled and that 
the two Sonzogno firms in Milan once more will 
be reunited, as they were before the split which took 
place several years ago and resulted in the establish- 
ment of a separate firm by Lorenzo Sonzogno. 

Edoardo Sonzogno, the uncle, now takes only a 
passive interest in the business and the active direc- 
tion of the reunited firm will be carried on by 
Lorenzo Sonzogno. The firm of Sonzogno is the 
exclusive proprietor of all the operas of Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, Franchetti and Giordano; controls a 
large number of outside operas, especially French, 
in Italy ; and also has made a specialty of the publi- 
cation and control of Italian, French and Viennese 
operettas for Italy. 

Just now there is comparatively little Italian 
activity in operatic composition due to the war, but 
the Sonzognos have two new works in hand, “Lodo- 
letta,” in two acts, by Mascagni and “Ave Maria,” 
in three, by Leoncavallo. Both are tragic in charac- 
ter. The former is finished and Mascagni would 
like very much to have a New York premiere. 
Leoncavallo’s work is not quite finished. The house 
also is interested in moving pictures. It has a film, 
“The Children’s Crusade,” story by D’Annunzio, to 
which Mascagni’ has written special music, that has 
not yet been released. It also has made films of 
Leoncavallo’s operetta, “La Reginetta.” 

If the new firm cannot make arrangements with 
some first class American publishing house to act as 


its general representative in America, it will open 
an office in New York. Its interests in America are 
in charge of Edoardo Perris, whose headquarters are 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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SAINT LOUIS ART LEAGUE PRIZES. 





This is a competition open to all composers in 
Missouri and in that part of Illinois included in an 
are of fifty mile radius with St. Louis as a center. 
The competition is to have no age or other restric- 
tion (except as specified) and will be divided into 
four classes as follows: Orchestral work, chamber 
music composition, piano composition and song com- 
position : 

1. Orchestral Composition 
poem, overture, etc.) 

. Chamber Music Composition 
quintet, or piano and strings: 


(symphony, symphonic 


(string quartet or 
trio, quartet, quin- 
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The judging is to be by manuscript only. The 
identity of the contestants shall be concealed under 
pseudonyms, in accordance with usage in such cases. 
Contestants should enclose with their manuscripts a 
sealed envelope containing correct name and address 
with pseudonym written on the outside of envelope. 
The judges will be “musicians of high attainments, 
living in different cities and judging the manuscripts 
submitted on an agreed scale without conference.” 
Three judges shall constitute the jury. The music 
committee of the league, or a representative of the 
league acting with the music committee, has charge 
of the designation of the judges. All manuscripts 
entered for the competition are to be sent by March 
I, 1916, to Louis Albert Lamb, 5746 Chamberlain 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

The St. Louis Arat League Music Committee con- 
sists of E. R. Kroeger, E. A. Taussig, Louis Albert 
Lamb, Mrs. Morris Skrainka (chairman), Hans C. 
Toensfeldt (secretary) and Mrs. William F. Saun- 
ders. 


>... 


CONTEST FOR VIOLINISTS. 


The contest for American trained violinists, the 





winner to be awarded a prize of $200 donated by 
Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, and an appearance 
with the American Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, in its concert of March 2 in Orchestra Hall, 
will close January 1, 1916. All candidates must 
have their entrance fee posted with Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, 518 Fine Arts Building, before that date. 

the 
whose training has been received practically en- 
tirely in this country, but who have had brief 


Because of number of young Americans 


periods of European study, and who therefore are 
not eligible under the original rules of the contest, 
it has been decided to admit students whose period 
of study abroad has not exceeded one year, on the 
same terms that apply to those who have studied 
only in this country. 

A committee comprising Walter Spry, George 
Nelson Holt, and William Beard, of Chicago, has 
been appointed to investigate all applicants under 
this extension, who should send statement of their 
kuropean study, together with their application, to 
Mr. Gunn. 

The composition to be played at the contest is 
Cecil Burleigh’s concerto in E minor. 


> 








San Francisco’s big Panama-Pacific Exposition 
closed its gates on Saturday evening, December 4, 
the attendance on the final day reaching about 
490,000. Musical the Pacific Coast 
metropolis will now center around the reorganized 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the lead- 
ership of Alfred Hertz, the first concert of the 
season to be given this Friday afternoon, Decem 
ker 17. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 


Scoreless Symphonic Conductors—“The Onion Guards’—A One Man Power 
Claque—The Superprogram. 








scanini astonished everybody in America by his habit 
conducting all his operas without the use of a score. 
1 matter of fact, there are other Italian conductors 
lo it—young Signor Marinuzzi at La Scala, for in- 
The papers said that Leopold Stokewski conducted 
nberg’s “Kammer Symphonie” the other day with- 
cort All of which is merely leading up to the 
Why should not the symphony conductors lead 

’ at least, all the standard works?” It is 





ik of any good reason why they should not. 
tainly a man is not free to give his best attention to 
full development and bringing out of the beauties of 
rchestral work, if his time is constantly divided be- 

looking down to catch his place in the score and 

) again, in this direction or that, to call on one or 

er group of instruments. Nothing is more unpleasant 

to see a conductor who does not know a new work 

s playing for the first time, his eyes riveted on 

and his head bobbing from right to left as he 


» to give a hurried cue and then quickly down 
igain so as not to lose his place in the score. I saw ex- 
ictly this at a concert not so very long ago. Now what 
ould a yne think of an operatic singer who appeared 


the first time in his part, book in hand, or who con- 
tantly interrupted the action to bend en ear toward the 
ter? 
Considering the quality of musicianship, which should 
hether it fs or not—prerequisite to the appointment 


dy as a conductor of a symphony orchestra, and 


idering the salaries paid, at least in this country, to 
those conductors, it does not seem any more than reason- 
to demand that they should make themselves suffi- 


ntly familiar with each and every composition to conduct 
ut aid of a score. 

Some conductors contend that they are able to do this, 
efer to have the score before them as a memoran 
in case of a slip of memory. What do you think of 

pianist or singer who goes along on the same principle? 

t] 


ere is anything that looks ridiculous, it is to see a 
at, big, stout tenor giving a song recital, in his funereal 


it, with his words crammed onto a two inch square 
white paper, for fear the strain on his intellect 
too much 
* ¥ * * * 


\ few weeks ago there was a lovely “human interest 
sic story” going around the press, all about the poor 
ded soldiers, who had lost something or other, their 
yesight, or their memory, or their pocketbook and later 
recovered it through the help of music. 

There was one singer chap who broke loose “somewhere 
in France” and after he had done his worst, a soldier came 
ip and said, “When'I heard you before I was determined 
to tell you what a great thing you had done for me.” 

But have you seen me before?” he asked. 

‘No,” replied the soldier, “I never have, but I heard you 
ast April at Havre, when I was blind. As you sang, the 
tears camé to my eyes and my sight came suddenly back 





nce | reac that | have been thinking of organiz- 

ing a special volunteer corps of singers, “The Onion 
uards” (warranted to bring tears to the eyes), to go 
and do missionary work in some of the hospitals 

can think of several candidates entitled to officers’ rank 


1 


their past performances. 


> & 2 S 


ere are many ways in which a manager can be useful 
his artist. One is by appointing himself a volunteer 
e. Not so very long ago a prima donna sang in one 
e big New York hails. The audience liked her sing- 
} 1 1 We called her out four times; 





1en her manager, who was standing at the back of the 

" ight in the center, with the assistance of an eloquent 

f hands and two or three friends—or perhaps rela- 

lled back three times more. In these days 

hen we hear so much about financial difficulties in music 

wing to the war this idea of “every impresario his own 

laque” seems to be highly recommendable on grounds of 
and practicability—if not on ethical grounds 


* 7 * * + 


Here is a little anecdote told to encourage the young 
enor gentlemen who have not yet “arrived.” Last year 
at Queen’s Hall, London, a couple of months after the 


eginning of the war, there was a concert for the benefit 
some Russian war fund, graced by the presence of the 





Dowager Queen Alexandra. John McCormack was the 
star attraction. In one of the intermissions we were talk- 
ing in the artists’ room and in the course of the conversa- 
tion McCormack glanced about the room, laughed and said, 
“It was in this very room and only seven or eight years 
ago that Sir Henry Wood refused even to let me sing for 
him. He said he was too busy to hear anybody.” 


x * * * * 


3rahms had that same predilection to be reminiscent of 
himself so characteristic of Wagner—a thought occasioned 
by hearing the second symphony again the other night. 
When you stop to think of it the first few measures of 
the second theme of the first movement—that lovely song 
like melody first given out by the celli—is nothing but a 
paraphrase in the minor of the opening measures of the 
well known “Wiegenlied”; and the first two measures of 
the principal theme of the fourth movement are to be 
found in the introduction of the violin concerto. 


* * * * * 


Somebody is going to play a new composition for violin 
(with orchestra, if | remember rightly) which, so advarce 
notices tell us, “is an intensely dramatic piece of writing, 
descriptive of the mental anguish of a dying Trappist 
monk, who, standing in his coffin waiting death vainly, 
attempts to put from him all thoughts of earthly pleasure.” 
| defy anybedy to write music which shall suggest to me 
a monk standing in a coffin waiting for death and attempt- 
ing to put aside thoughts. And one poor little performer 
has to do all this on one poor little fiddle. 

. 4 eee 

Actual incident at the opera. It was “Boris Godounoff,” 
the scene in the garden in Poland, Ober as Marina singing 
very beautifully. Said a woman in the seat in front of me 
in a rather loud tone to the man with her, “Who is that 
singing ?” 

The man, in a whisper, “Ober.” 
The woman, still loud, “She isn’t a star, is she?” 
Byron HAGEL. 





EMMA THURSBY HAS RETURNED TO NEW YORK. 


Well Known Vocal Teacher to Resume Activities Immediately. 








Emma Thursby and her sister, Ina Thursby, have just 
returned from a trip of nearly four months, during which 
they made the journey from New York to San Francisco 
by way of the Panama Canal, which took one month, with 
ten days’ detention at the Gatun Locks on account of the 
slides the Culebra Cut. This, however, proved a most 
fortunate occurrence to the travellers, giving them time 
to see the interesting country. A five weeks’ stay in San 
Francisco with daily visits to the exposition was greatly 
enjoyed Miss Thursby was as usual warmly received 





CARL COCHEMS.' 





(See article on page 59.) 


by the various musical clubs and her numerous friends on 
the coast all gave entertainments inher honor. The 
‘Lhursbys were guests of Phoebe Hearst at her Hacienda in 
Pleasanton; of Mrs. Louis Lombard, of Lugano and now 
in Santa Barbara, their Swiss home having been closed 
on account of the war; of Ellen Beach Yaw at her beauti- 
ful Lark Ellen Ranch in Covina, and many others. 

After some delightful visits in Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena and after attending the Mission Play at San Gabriel, 
they went to San Diego, where they were the guests of 
the Hon. and Mrs, Lyman Gage at Point Loma, visiting 
the exposition, which is like a little gem. After a stay 
at the beautiful Mission Hotel at Riverside, they started 
east, stopping at El Paso, Texas; the Hot Springs of Ar- 
kansas; Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville, in which cities 
they were entertained by friends and former pupils. In 
Knoxville, a huge box of roses was sent to greet Miss 
Thursby by Mr. Nelson, a leading Knoxville musician, with 
a card bearing the dedication, “To one of the world’s 
greatest singers,” with a quotation from Wagner. 

Miss Thursby will begin at once her studio work and 
she finds many new as well as old pupils awaiting her 
from all parts of the country. Her many friends and 
admirers will be very much pleased to know that she will 
resume her customary musical receptions during January 
and February on Fridays from 4 till 7, when as usual 
many noted artists will be her honored guests. 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY APPLAUDED. 


Emmy Destinn thrills Audience. 


An audience of good size attended the concert at the 
Hippodrome, New York, on Sunday evening, December 12, 
where the inimitable John Philip Sousa and his incom- 
parable band held sway. 

Emmy Destinn, the Bohemian soprano, appeared as solo- 
ist, together with Helen de Witt Jacobs, violinist. 

Sousa’s program was the best Sunday night offering so 
far this season, consisting af overture, “Mignon,” Thomas: 
suite, “Coppelia,” Delibes; gems from “The Chimes of 
Normandy,” Planquette; valse, “Morning Journals,” 
Strauss; “Parade of the Tin Soldiers,” Jessels; march, 
“The New York Hippodrome,” and march, “The Liberty 
Sell,” Sousa. 

In addition to these numbers Mr. Sousa was obliged, as 
usual, to play all the other Sousa marches before the de- 
mands of the enthusiastic audience were satisfied. 

Emmy Destinn, who was in truly remarkable form, 
created a sensation with her beautiful voice and artistic 
singing. Her opening number was “Il est doux” (from 
‘“Herodiade”), Massenet, which she sang with great warmth 
and intensity. Responding to an insistent encore she chose 
“Un bel di,” from “Madame Butterfly.” Her second number 
was “d’Amor sull ’al rosee,” from “Trovatore.” Her ren- 
dition of the well known aria was a true masterpiece of 
vocal art. The applause was deafening. She was recalled 
many times, and again gave an added number, the “Vissi 
d’arte,” Tosca. 

Announcement was made from the stage that Mme. Des- 
tinn had just been reengaged to appear with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company this season, and the applause 
swelled to a genuine ovation. Excited by the applause 
thundering at her and enthusiastic over her large success 
the diva fervently kissed Mr. Sousa, who bore up manfully. 

Helen de Witt Jacobs, the young American violinist, 
made a fine impression with her rendition of Wieniawski’s 
“Faust” fantasie. She gave as an encore Sarasate’s “Zapa- 
teado.” 








Buffalo Musicians Applaud Lund’s “Fruhlings 
Morgenruf” with Anita Rio, Soloist. 


Buffalo, N. Y., December 11, 1915. 

The first performance of John Lund’s “Friihlings Mor- 
genruf,” for male chorus and soprano, dedicated to Wil- 
liam P. Luedeke, for years the treasurer of the singing 
society, the Buffalo Orpheus, at the first concert of the 
season, December 6, was an event of musical importance. 
All the Buffalo papers praise the work composed by the 
conductor of the society, and said to be “full of origin- 
ality, beautiful melody, and exceedingly interesting har- 
mony.” Anita Rio sang the obbligato part in a manner 
which caused “her voice to soar high above the great body 
of tone of the men’s voices,” said one paper. 

Quoting the Buffalo News anent the new work: “The 
climax of the choral program was the composition of Mr. 
Lund, ‘Frithl’ngs Morgenruf,’ for chorus, soprano solo, 
orchestra, organ and piano. The composition vibrates 
with the freshness and fragrance of spring. and employs 
frequent and beautiful tonal changes, it is a sincere pic- 
ture of the text. The accompaniment is a fine piece of 
writing, presenting a skillful arrangement for string or- 
chestra and organ. The chorus sang this number with 





.spontaneity and dash.” 
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“PROGRESSIVE SERIES” A SUCCESS 
SAYS EDITOR LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 


Pianist Points Out Its Manifold Advantages and Predicts Its Important Future—Is Firmly Optimistic About the Coming Musical Achieve- 
ments of America—The “Progressive Series” of the Art Publication Society Explained in Iluminative Manner by 
Godowsky—Complete and Simple Solution. of the “Standardization” Problem—Credit Marking in Public 

Schools Awarded Those Who Pass A. P. S. Examinations. 


When it comes to the question of America’s future in 
music there is no doubt that to Leopold Godowsky belongs 
the title of Chief Optimist; and in undertaking the editor- 
ship-in-chief of all the publications of the Art Publication 
Society, of St. Louis, he has given a practical demonstra- 
tion of the faith that is in him and places himself in a posi- 
tion to be the principal factor in bringing about those actual 
results in musical progress which his keen eye foresees and 
in which his strong faith believes. 

No other country in the world, thinks Godowsky, has 
such virgin fields as ours, ready to receive the seed of 
music; and no other country an artistic soil so rich, so 
ready and so willing for the cultivation of music, as that 
of America. The best of it is that this very faith, which 
has found expression in the wonderful work which Godow- 
sky already has accomplished and still is accomplishing for 
the Art Publication Society, is being justified by the eager 
response coming from all over the United States, from 
schools and private teachers alike, as signified by their 
adoption as teaching material of these works into which 
the master pedagogue has put the concrete expression of 
those high idealistic beliefs in the future in America of his 
chosen instrument, the piano, its music and music in gen- 
eral, that have so long thoroughly possessed him. 

The Art Publication Society, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, has been quietly at work for several years past pre- 
paring its great series of educational text books in music, 
some of which already have been issued and some of 
which still are in the hands of Godowsky and his fellow 
editors. All the publications which the society now has 
in hand center around a “Progressive Series of Piano Les- 
sons.” The plan of this “Progressive Series” was first 
evolved by the late W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, who 
completed a considerable portion of the manuscript before 
his untimely and regrettable death. 

How Godowsky Became Chief Editor. 

W. S. B. Mathews always had been a great friend and 
admirer of Leopold Godowsky from the early days in Chi- 
cago when Godowsky first began to become famous. He 
had seen and appreciated the marvelous perfection of Go- 
dowsky’s pedagogical work and knew him for the deep 
and clear thinker on all piano problems which he is. Just 
before Matthews’ death he said to the directors of the so- 
ciety: “There is only one man in the world to whom the 
continuation and extension of this work can and must be 
entrusted. That is Leopold Godowsky.” 

Immediately after his death, R. L. Waldron, vice-presi- 
dent of the Art Publication Soc‘ety, left for Europe with 
the manuscript to seek out Godowsky. He found him at 
Bad Ischl. Godowsky examined the work. It met favor 




















in his eyes. Inspired by that optimism to which refer- 
erice has been made in the first paragraph, he saw its tre- 
mendous possibilities for development and accepted the 
trust which had been laid upon him. In a few months the 
scope of the undertaking had been so broadened and ex- 
tended that it was quite impossible for him to do alone all 
the work that was necessary. At his request three most 
distinguished musicians, Josef Hofmann, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley and Emil Sauer, became coeditors and still continue 
to act in that capacity; and over a year ago Emerson 
Whithorne was added to the staff as executive editor. Hof- 
mann and Sauer devote themselves to the musical editing 
of standard works, while Stillman Kelley pays particular 
attention to the theoretical material. Mr. Whithorne, as 
executive editor, is specially interested in preparing the text 
part of the work. 
The Work. 


The entire “Progressive Series” is divided into one hun- 
dred and forty-four lessons, which cover a four year course 
of study, thirty-six lessons to each year. Here let it be 
distinctly emphasized that the Art Publication Society is 
in no way a correspondence school. Its lessons can be 
taught only through authorized teachers—but of this more 
later. It is impossible in the course of a short article to 
explain just what is in these lessons; in fact, it would be 
easier to tell what is not in them. There is everything per- 
taining to the piano and piano music which one can think 
of, conceived by the veteran musician, W. S. B. Mathews, 
and then broadened, extended, revised and edited by Leo- 
pold Godowsky. It will readily be understood that they 
cover a marvelously wide and eclectic field. The four year 
course begins with the elements of musical knowledge and 
carries the student through to the acquisition of sufficient 
knowledge to make him a finished, well rounded musician 
from every standpoint. In connection with these lessons 
there is a tremendous amount of correlated material for 
the student; in fact, correlation is the fundamental princi- 
ple of this “Progressive Series.” 


Godowsky Explains. 


“It is a regrettable fact,” said Mr. Godowsky to the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER representative, “that too many pupils are 
taught the violin or the voice and nothing else—but the 
study of any single instrument, no matter of what kind, 
cannot make a well equipped musician out of anybody. To 
become a musician one must study music itself and that is 
what our ‘Progressive Series’ teaches. One of the princi- 
pal troubles with the average young pianist of today has 
been the fact that he has not even a primitive idea of those 
fundamentals of music—harmony, theory and form—which 


THE DISTINGUISHED PIANIST, LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 
BUSILY ENGAGED AT HIS NEW YORK STUDIO IN HIS 
WORK AS EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE ART PUBLICA 
TION SOCIETY’S “PROGRESSIVE SERIES,” A MONU 
MENTAL WORK OF MUSICAL PEDAGOGY. 


The second photo from the left is copyrighted by Foulsham & Ban 
field, Ltd., W., London; the others were taken especially for the 
Musicat Courier by Bain News Service. 





are necessary before he can perform even the simplest 
piano composition intelligently. In connection with each 
lesson: of the series there is a certain amount of actual 
mtsical work, to be done on the piano and in connection 
with this musical work the pupil learns not only the actual 
notes of the piece itself, but the particular harmonic, 
rhythmic and theoretical problem which it may represent. 
Further he is given some information as to the composer 
who wrote the work, as to the special circumstances con- 
cerning the composition of the work which he is studying, 
if any, andany other facts of interest which may be known 
in connection with it. And all this is imparted in a most 
palatable way, not from dry as dust text books, but from 
short, concise paragraphs in the lessons or on the music it- 
self. Aside from all this correlated information, which is 
bound to advance the general musical education of the stu- 
dent simultaneously with his study, the music itself is 
edited with utmost care, scrupulously printed and arranged 
in a most attractive form.” 
Making the Musicians. 

“This music, definitely assigned in connection with each 
lesson, consists not only of compositions for the piane, but 
also of exercises and studies graded in accordance with the 
lesson or composition which they supplement. 

“Our idea is that when the pupil shall have learned all 
the music which we issue in connection with the course, 
that he will have made for himself a piano repertoire, well 
developed, rounded out in every way; naturally not com- 
plete—that would be impossible in a four year course—but 
absolutely representative. The publications of the society 
are not issued to compete with any of the great musical 
libraries—Schirmer’s, for instance, or Peter’s, or Litolff. 
They will not be complete. We print, for instance, such 
etudes of Chopin as pertain to the lessons, but we do not 
print all the Chopin etudes. Each musical number which 
we issue has its own appropriate text bearing directly upon 
it. Take, for instance, ‘The Kinderscenen’ of Schumann. 
Printed with these is a short biographical sketch of Schu- 
mann with special reference to the period when the ‘Kin- 
derscenen’ were composed, all expressed in simplest lan- 
guage; then follow an exposition of the poetic idea behind 
their composition and a reference to their historical sig- 
nificance as music, together with an analysis of their form 
and structure and an explanation of the many interesting 
or special harmonic points. After that come directions as 
to the method of studying them, with mention of any spe- 
cial difficulties and also an explanation of any special fea- 
tures in the interpretation of the various numbers. 

“The course of lessons is graded in difficulty from one 
to eight, i. e., two grades to each year of study and each 
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s divided by having an A and B section, 1A, 1B, 2A 


forth. 
inection with the ‘Progressive Lessons’ I have in 
three grades arranged a series of what are called 
nal Adaptations.’ These ‘Adaptations’ are a rep- 
e collection of all that is good in musical litera- 
rt suites of national music and folksongs, selec- 


m opera, chamber music, even adaptations of some 

Ne reat symphonies; anything, in fact, that is not 
7 y piano music. These are all arranged, simply but 
awh 1refully, in a musicianly manner, and with each 
AF are pages of text matter such as I have described in 


with ‘Kinderszenen.’ In the case of some long 
ae tions 1 have not used the complete work, but have 

presented the leading themes in such a way 
make a composition in itself absolutely correct in 
hese are designed for collateral use with the les- 
the first three grades in order to teach the young 
ll that is best in the musical literature of the world, 





it pupils may not be misled into thinking the piano is 
musical instrument, or the music written for it the 





iluable music that exists. 


How to Become a “‘Progressive.’’ 

















Now as to the teaching of this system. The society sells 
4 ts ‘Progressive Series of Piano Lessons’ only to such 
ers as have first passed a standard examination and 
5 e earned a mark of at least 90 per cent. The results of 
Be imination are submitted to a board of examiners, 
~ headquarters are in St. Louis, and the successful 
ie) teachers are awarded certificates as to their ability properly 
ca to teach the lessons. It is not necessary for any teacher 
Sa to take an examination for the whole four year course; 
ah é ( take an examination in the first year work, receive 
. ite for that and later go on with the other years, 
oes e so desires, or he may take the whole examination at 
ie Of course the compositions, studies and exercises 
+ y the society for-collateral work with its lessons can 
at rchased by anybody, but the material for the ‘Progres- 
re sive Series’ is sold only to teachers who have passed these 
: tinations. A complete set of questions forms an in- 
tpi eral part of each lesson and the pupil must give a satis- 
Spee t written answer to all of these questions before 
Bt to the next lesson. There is a quarterly examina- 
a ; the teacher, and at the end of each year the pupil 
2 it himself to examination by the official examiner 
oe for the district in which he studies and successfully pass 
4. al examination before going on to the next year’s 
i lhe society has chosen for examiners representative 
9 Y ill of the larger cities and the list is being rap- 
=> ) tended as fast as proper names are selected. 
a) Credits in Public School Work. 
\ x 3 t is astonishing and gratifying to see what success the 
Ne i BS ‘ciety has met with in the sale and distribution of its pub- 
Base ttions. Already, for instance, we have over five hundred 
Rian Catholic schools in America. What is equally important, a 
a aes number of States have already adopted a credit marking 
a ee for the study of the piano in the public schools based upon 
; Progressive Series.’ The pupil who successfully passes 
2 examination of our course receives a certain amount 
i ae f credit on the general scholarship ranking given him in 
hie ses nection with his regular studies. 
| ae Success of the Series. 
oe Yerhaps it takes a great deal of faith in the musical 
biascaly ture of America to believe in and espouse this cause as I 
Well, I have that faith. There is a cry from teachers 
ve he United States for the standardization of teach- 
; ANZ > in all branches of music. We offer them the most 
fe ; the most complete standard it is possible to 
: far as the teaching of the piano goes. | am 
: rv happy to know that my faith is widely shared, the 
Ke) roof of it being that so many hundreds of schools and 
ip ate teachers have alreadly adopted the system to which 
5 ven so much time and thought and new additions 
pas g laily in most encouraging numbers. I have 
aed h in its possibilities that I believe some day 
has American parents as are themselves quite un- 
ag: 2 11 will recognize the value of the Art Publication 
2 : teachers’ certificate, just as they do the trademark 
ied tandard commercial product, and will insist upon 
i ae: being taught only by such certified teachers.” 
: 
4 ‘Be aig Se ee ee 
Delilah Sung at Bridgeport by Mary Jordan. 
=< = December 7 Mary Jordan, contralto, appeared in 
saa | > Conn., with the Oratorio Society of that city. 
is =r ision was the presentation of Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
— a Delilah,” under the direction of Arthur Mees. 
a ae Jordan, who has frequently been heard in the role 
es dae? f Delilal oth in operatic and in concert adaptations, 
Bae ; ng t art with a beauty of tone and dramatic ability 
. . i, ited all who heard her 
pages ar singer is booked to appear in Lockport 
ome ; er i kee ppear port, 
January 11, and on February 29 with the Brook- 
ee ’ \ ( lu} 


CHICAGO OPERA 


WILL 


CONTINUE NEXT YEAR. 





General Manager Campanini Announces a Sure Ten Weeks with Prospect of More— 
Expects a New Star to Triumph in Massenet’s “Cleopatra”— 
How War Interferes with Opera in Chicago. 


° —_—__— 


Before the Chicago premiere of “Déjanire” recently, the 
MusicaL Courter representative was fortunate enough to 
corner General Manager Cleofonte Campanini in the foyer 
of the Auditorium. After exchanging greetings, the con- 
versation was quickly brought to present and future hap- 
penings of the Chicago Opera Association. 

“You have had a very good season so far, Signo 

“Very good indeed artistically, and though some evenings 
the profits are high, two or three poor attendances curtail 
the financial results and we may lose some money. Yet 
considering the difficulties of giving opera this year, and 
the financial situation of the world’s monetary budget, I 


r ” 





Copyright by Matzene, Chicago, Ill. 
CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI. 


feel elated at the results obtained this season. It is true 
that a few men have made considerable money, especially 
in this country, due to the turmoil in Europe, but presi- 
dents of banks, managers of larger mercantile houses and 
business men in general all have told me that the average 
man is, if not poorer this season, more cautious than in 
years gone by, and as opera is considered a luxury, a man 
probably goes to the opera once a week, where heretofore 
he and his wife may have been constant attendants. I am 
not complaining, however, but only explaining to you why 
some evenings the attendance fells considerably below our 
expectations.” 

“Will the Chicago opera go on next season?” 

“Certainly, and as the war will be over then, said the 
astute general manager with an accent of prophecy, “we 
hope that instead of giving ten weeks, we may prolong the 
season two or even four weeks.” 

“Will you present opera in New York next year? 

“New York does not seem to care for French operas,” 
was the laconic answer. 

Changing the subject, Signor Campanini informed the 
MusicaL Courter man that Maria Kousnezoff, the great 
Russian singer and dancer, would arrive in Chicago next 
week. “She will be the sensation of the season,” added 
Campanini. “She will no doubt be discussed just as much 
as Garden was discussed, but finally accepted by the critics 
and musical public in this country. She is a great, great 
actress, a splendid singer and a wonderful dancer.” 

“In what opera will she make her debut here?” 

“In ‘Cleopatra,’ the last opera by Massenet. You know 
in that opera the soprano must also be a distinguished bal- 
lerine, otherwise the premiere danseuse has to substitute 
in the dance number written for Cleopatra, but Kousnezoff 
does not need any assistance. She will dance herself into 
the heart of the Chicago public as quickly as she will win 
their recognition by her wonderful vocal equipment and 
histrionic ability.” 


“In what other operas will she appear?” 

“In ‘Thais,’ ‘Manon,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (with Muratore 
as Romeo), and as a matter of fact she sings all the roles 
in which Garden was heard here. When you hear her, you 
will be surprised. Kousnezoff will bring packed houses 
to the Auditorium. You can wager on that.” 

“She is not well known in this country,” insinuated the 
reporter. 

“She will be known, my dear sir, after her first appear- 
ance, from coast to coast. The newspaper men of this 
country are not slow in recognizing a big artist, and you 
mark my word, her interviews will be more interesting 
than the one I am giving you tonight.” 

Objecticn was made to that last remark and leave taken 
from the baton hero—Campanini, who a few seconds after- 
ward was directing the destinies of “Déjanire”’ with as 
much gusto as if it were indeed one of the masterpieces 
of the French operatic literature. 





BUSY MAX JACOBS’ BATON ABILITY. 
Young Conductor is Applauded at Matinee of His Orchestra. 








Max Jacobs and his Orchestral Society of New York 
gave their second subscription concert at the Harris The- 
atre on Sunday afternoon, December 12, and impressed an 
interested audience and discerning critics with the fact that 
good orchestral performances are not confined in this city 
alone to the organizations that have the biggest reputation 
and the largest financial operating exchequer. This re- 
mark is not made as a matter of comparison, but by way of 
justified compliment after hearing Mr. Jacobs lead Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore” overture, No. 3; Henry F. Gilbert’s 
“Negro Rhapsody”; Rubinstein’s “Feramors” ballet music ; 
the introduction to “Lohengrin,” and the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries.”. The readings showed thorough knowledge of the 
scores, excellent executive command, irreproachable musi- 
cal taste and wide knowledge of thi secrets of tonal nuance 
and interpretative variety. To say that the splendid work 
of the director and his men was ar agreeable surprise after 
the limited number of rehearsals they had been indulged 
in, is to state a pleasant truth. The Jacobs manner of 
conducting, aside from its artistic ~irtues, is easy, grace- 
ful and temperamental. 

Gladys Axman, soprano, sang i .«terestingly a group of 
songs by Kramer, Marion Bauer, Rogers and Ira Jacobs, 
who accompanied effectively at thi piano. 

The next concert of the society is to be at Carnegie 
Hall, and Francis Macmillen will te the soloist. 

Other baton activity of Mr. Jaccbs is represented by his 
directorship of the Brooklyn Phtharmonic Club. The 
body gave a concert in that borough on December 8, and 
played, among other things, Mend ¢Issohn’s “Italian” sym- 
phony. Mr. Jacobs himself was tle violin soloist. 

The Max Jacobs Quartet appea ‘ed in Newark, Decem- 
ber 10, and scored its usual success with Beethoven, Grain- 
ger, Desormes and other works. 

Altogether Max Jacobs is one »f the best and busiest 
musicians in New York. 





—_—— 


MRS. BEACH HAS RETURNED EAST. 


Her Pittsburgh Concert. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has returned to New York, after 
several months on the Pacific Coast. 

Her first engagement in the East was in concert with her 
friend, Marcella Craft, in Pittsburgh.. The following no- 
tice appeared in the Pittsburgh Dispatch the morning after 
the concert : : 

“The presence of Mrs. Beach brought out a large audience, 
for she has innumerable admirers of her busic. Mrs. Beach, 
cheerful, amiable, wholesome, full of that effect of joyous 
and companionable camaraderie with her audience, bright- 
ened the stage of Carnegie Music Hall by her very pres- 
ence, and highly gratified and delighted the whole audience 
as she discoursed to them through the medium of her com- 
positions—as her part of the program was made up entirely 
of her own works. She played ‘Gavotte Fantastique,’ 
‘Scottish Legende,’ ‘Fireflies’ and ‘Tyrolean Valsé¢ Fantasie.’ 
She played her bright and fanciful pieces with a pleasant 
delicacy of articulation, a touch of sympathetic imagina- 
tion, and a clear feeling for their voice and style.”—Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch, December 2, 1915. 
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Press Opinions of Metropolitan 


Opera Debut of Julia Heinrich. 





Gifted Soprano Makes Instantaneous Hit as Gu- 
trune in “Gétterdammerung”—Newspapers Unite in 
Eulogizing Her Power to Make Small Part Count 
Potently—Is Praised Unanimously for Her Singing 
and Acting. 

















The only newcomer on the stage was Julia Heinrich as Gutrune. 
She made a very pleasant appearance, displayed an excellent voice 
and good vocal method, sang intelligently and acted capably; in fact, 
did as well as can be done with this doll figure.—Musical Courier, 
New York, November 25, 1915. 





Miss Heinrich must be content with praise for being the first 
singer in years at the Metropolitan to put a measure of dramatic 
and musical quality into the bloodless character of Gutrune.—New 
York Tribune, November 19, 1915. 





Julia Heinrich had praiseworthy qualities, an unusual intelligence 
in portraying the character as something significant in the action of 
the drama, and an excellent voice and style-—The New York Times, 
November 19, 1915. 





Upon Julia Heinrich, daughter of Max Heinrich, veteran Lieder 
singer, fell the somewhat trying duty of making her operatic debut 
in America. But the young American soprano, who already had 
established herself in public favor as a singer of songs, bore the 
ordeal well and gave a portrayal that had histrionic as well as vocal 
charm, She made of Gunther’s sister a woman whose influence over 
Siegfried seemed for once quite plausible——The New York Press, 
November 19, 1915. 

There was another newcomer, Julia Heinrich, an American so- 
prano, daughter of Max Heinrich, singer and composer. She has 
had opera experience abroad. She sang with a very good voice, 
which she used in a manner that pleased her hearers very much.— 
The Herald, New York, November 19, 1915. 

The only unfamiliar figure in the cast last evening was Julia 
Heinrich, who is already favorably known here as a concert singer, 
and who has sung with success in opera in Germany. The role of 
Gutrune is frequently a mere shadow, but Miss Heinrich’s intelligent 
comprehension of it made it far more than that. Her stage “busi- 
ness” during the fateful drink in the first act. was especially well 
considered. Her voice also was well adapted to the part and promises 
well for her future work. There is evidence of good stage train- 
ing and considerable experience in her work.—The Evening Post, 
New York, November 19, 1915. 

She looked girlish enough to give excuse for a Wagner hero’s 
vacillation, and this daughter of a mus cal father sang naturally with 
intelligence and much skill—The Evening Sun, New York, November 
19, 1915, 





Julia Heinrich proved a pleasing surprise, her voice having more 
substance than her concert singing had led her hearers to believe was 
likely.—The World, New York, November 19, 1915 





The debutante was Julia Heinrich, an American soprano, with 
many enviable European successes to her credit. She was heard in 
a role that permits very little display of vocal power. Her voice is 
sweet, light in timbre and of broad range. After her first notes 
she appeared to possess commendable control; and did justice to the 
music that fell to her share.—The New York American, November 
19, 1915. 





MRS. MORRILL’S MUSICALE. 
Attractive Residence Studios Scene of Pleasurable Event. 
On Tuesday, December. 7; Laura E. Morrill, the New 


York yocal teacher, gaveravreception and musicale in her 
handsome residence-studios, in the Hotel Majestic, New 
York. To many old friends this affair at her unusually at- 
tractive studios in the Hotel Majestic, which have been 
fitted up especially for Mrs. Morrill, brought to mind the 
days when this splendid instructor and vocal authority 
taught at her home-studios in the Hotel Chelsea, at a time 
when that neighborhood was a centre of fashionable and 
artistic life. With the movement of social and musical life 
northward, Mrs. Morrill also moved, taking a delightful 
studio in Aeolian Hall. During the two or three years 
when her studio was in Forty-second street, Mrs. Morrill 
gave attractive song recitals, although it was necessary 
that they be held in a small hall. Although these studio 
affairs were enjoyable, they lacked the atmosphere of the 
residence-studio, which was so much in evidence on Tues- 
day evening. 

Three of Mrs. Morrill’s artist-pupils were heard on this 
occasion. Ethel Frank, soprano, created a great impression 
by the beauty of her voice and her unusually fine interpre- 
tations. Miss Frank has been appearing frequently of iate, 
among her recent engagements being at Haverhill, Mass., 
with the Brooks Trio; at Converse, Mass., in joint-recital 
with Heinrich Gebhard; at Boston, in concert with the 
Symphony Players; at Gloucester, Mass.; Norwich, Conn., 
and Boston. Claire Lillian Peteler, mezzo-soprano, also 
reflected credit upon her instructor by the beauty of her 
singing. The third in the trio of Morrill stars was Clarence 
C. Bawden, tenor, whose splendid voice and equally splen- 
did art won for him the hearty applause of his audience. 

Others who contributed their share toward making the 
program a thoroughly enjoyable one were Margaret Whit- 
aker, violinist, accompanied by Helen Whitaker; Gustav 
Becker, pianist, and Ina Grange, accompanist. 


atharine Goodson’s 





Master Recital 








Plays Chopin at Aeolian Hall, Dec. 2, 1915 





What the New York Papers Said: 


Max Smith 
in THE PRESS: 


“As in the case of 
Harold Bauer’s concert, 
seats had to be placed 
on the platform to ac 
commodate the crowd. 
Unlike so many women 
pianists, Miss Goodson 
has a power, a breadth 
and a sweep in her 
playing which may be 
said to be entirely mas- 
culine, and had the lis- 
tener not been looking, 
he might well have 
thought a man was at 
the piano. Miss Good- 
son possesses a technic 
which is as brilliant as 
it is emotionally con- 
vincing. As she has 
demonstrated in other 
seasons, she has ima- 
ginative insight, and a 
warmth of execution 
which are happily com- 
municable. The Sonata 
in B Minor stood out as 
a conspicuous example 
of her gift as an inter- 
preter of Chopin.” 


Paul Morris 
in THE HERALD: 


ENGLISH PIANIST 
IS FORCED TO PLAY SEVERAL ENCORES. 


“Katharine Goodson is one of the most in- 
teresting of women pianists. Her playing not 
only has a delicacy which is usually associated 
with feminine players, but she plays with al- 
most a masculine vigor. Technically, she is 
well equipped. A large audience was present, 
and applause was so insistent that she was 
obliged to repeat several of the shorter pieces. 
Several of the best known pianists heard the 
program.” 


Grenville Vernon in THE TRIBUNE: 


KATHARINE GOODSON ATTRACTS LARGE 
AUDIENCE TO AEOLIAN HALL. 


“Katharine Goodson’s appearances are al- 
ways occasions of interest, and those who at- 
tend are sure of hearing a pianist of fine capa- 
bilities and equally fine sincerity of purpose. 
Her recital yesterday afternoon was devoted to 
Chopin, and in it she was quite at her best. 
Her readings were never overcharged with sen- 
timentality, yet throughout there was poetry 
and, when necessary, pathos.” 


Richard Aldrich in THE TIMES: 


“Miss Goodson has nervous force and energy, 
a certain keenness and brilliancy, delicacy and 
finesse in filigree passage work, such as made 
her playing of the Berceuse charming. In 
some of the Preludes and Etudes, she played 
with captivating grace, vivacity and tranquil 
tenderness.” 


In THE AMERICAN: 


“Having proved in previous seasons her abil- 
ity at interpreting the works of classic com 
posers, Miss Goodson undertook to impress a 
large and fashionable audience with a romantic 
program. She demonstrated poetic inspiration, 
taste in expression, and finished technic.” 


Henry T. Finck in THE EVENING POST: 


“Aeolian Hall was filled even to the stage 
when Katharine Goodson gave an all- Chopin 
recital there yesterday, and no wonder, for she 
plays Chopin as only a real poét-piarist can. 





The Largo of the son 
ata was especially beau 
tiful, satur: ited with 
poetic feeling, while the 
Mazurka was filled with 
Zal, the poetic melan 
choly characteristic of 
Poland and its music 
Mme. Goodson has 
great brilliancy also at 
her command, as shown 
in the Sonata finale 
and in the Scherzo, 
whose slow middle part 
was notable for its deep 
tenderness. The ‘But 
terfly Etude’ was a per- 
fect example of dainty 
delicacy, while the 
beautiful ‘Aeolian Harp 
etude’ surged and sang 
with rare beauty under 
her fingers.” 


Sylvester Rawling 
in THE EVENING 
WORLD: 


“Miss Goodson holds 
the place she has won 
with the great pianists 
of our time rightfully, 
by reason of her tech 
nical ability, of her ar 
tistic comprehension, of 
her interpretive insight 
and of her personal 
charm. Her exposition of the Sonata in B 
minor, the Nocturne in G major, and of the 
Scherzo in B fiat minor, compelled admiration. 
There was an especial demonstration of ap 
preciation at the end.” 


W. B. Chase in THE EVENING SUN: 

“About her on the stage was an overflow 
house that all but crowded her elbows and 
filled every chair but a few in the blind alley 
behind the lid of a grand piano. Its singing 
tone (Chopin B minor sonata) in the Largo 
episode was a thing for young pianists to re- 
member.” 


Irving Weil in THE EVENING JOURNAL 

“She devoted all her energies to Chopin: and 
where Hofmann and Bauer and Godowsky and 
De Pachmann have trod, certainly Miss Good- 
son may tread.” 


Gilbert Welsh in THE EVENING TELEGRAM: 

“At Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Kath 
arine Goodsen, the English pianist, thrilled her 
audience by the ay and power of her per- 
formance of Chopin 


In THE BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

“Katharine Goodson gave an all-Chopin pro- 
gram yesterday before an audience which filled 
not only the hall, but the stage. She was poetic, 
well-poised and enthusiastic, and her program 
was well-built and interpreted. Its demands 
would have exacted too much from a pianist less 
well equipped. She played three encores at the 
close, and also repeated an etude. She was 
impressive and brilliant, the Scherzo was com- 
manding, and the Polonaise made a big domin- 
ant appeal.” 


In THE BROOKLYN CITIZEN : 

“Miss Goodson’s playing is of the highest 
order, her technic being indisputable and her 
interpretations charming. Especially in the 
delicate filigree of some of the minor composi 
tions did her playing appeal, and in the more 
important numbers her _— was masterly. 
Aeolian Hall was filled, and a part of the audi 
ence had to find seats on the stage.” 








Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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HE Chick- 

ering Piano 
is as adaptable 
as the most 
catholic taste 
in music. It 
is always in 
sympathy with 
the mood of 
the moment, 
whether it be 
for the somber 
beauties of a 
Chopin Noc- 
turne, or the 
will-o’-the-wisp 
melody of some 
old Celtic song. 
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THE REVIVAL OF OLD “MARTHA” 
BRINGS NEW TONAL DELIGHTS. 


Metropolitan Opera Presents Superlative Cast in Flotow Work and Gives Remarkable 
Performance—In “The Magic Flute” and “Boris” Familiar Singers 
Score Again—Caruso Now in His Best Voice—Large 
Audience and Unabating Enthusiasm. 


“The Magic Flute,’? December 8. 

Artur Bodanzky led a refined and well balanced per- 
formance of Mozart’s ancient opera, which survives be- 
cause of its melodic beauties and in spite of its name and 
poorly constructed libretto. The Bodanzky orchestra played 
in engaging and highly musical fashion and pleased dis- 
criminative listeners mightily. It seems no exaggeration 
and not at all chauvinistic to say that a better opera or- 
chestra than that at the Metropolitan is difficult to imagine. 

Carl Braun was the Sarastro, and he did his part in 


LUISA VILLANI AS MADAME BUTTERFLY. 


dignified and artistic fashion. [rieda Hempel, in her old 
role of the Queen of the Night, reveled in the coloratura 
of the part and displayed to great advantage her flexible 
organ and its intrinsic tonal loveliness. 

Melanie Kurt was the Pamina, a character she had not 
essayed here previously, and the gifted soprano gave an 
engaging portrayal, acting with her customary finish and 
singing in admirable legato and classical style. 

Johannes Sembach, the Tamino, was in excellent voice, 
and that meant a royal treat for his hearers. His handling 
of the Mozart measures constituted an object lesson in 
tonal finish and perfection of phrasing. 

Edith Mason, a newcomer, as Papagena, created a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression, her charming appearance, 
youthfulness of vocal timbre and flawlessness of delivery 
accentuating the histrionic and musical episodes that fell 
to her lot. She is an exceedingly useful adjunct to the 
lyric soprano branch of the Metropolitan. 

Among others in “The Magic Flute” performance of last 
Wednesday were Julia Heinrich, Lila Robeson, Lenora 
Sparkes, Marie Mattfeld, Carl Schlegel, Max Bloch, Julius 
Bayer, Paul Althouse, Basil Ruysdael, Otto Goritz, etc. 


**Aida,’’ December 9. 


Marie Rappold continues her series of suecesses at the 
Metropolitan with every new appearance she makes. Of 
course, she has sung Aida here before, but certainly not 


‘with more vim and conviction and mellifluous vocal quality 


than last Thursday evening. She made a hit that left no 
doubt of its warmth. 

Margarete Matzenauer’s Amneris needs no eulogizing at 
this moment to establish its place in the esteem and affec- 
tion of our opera lovers. Ske is a superb artist’ in every- 
thing she undertakes and her singing remains one of the 
unceasing tonal delights of a season at the Metropolitan. 

Pasquale Amato, the Amonasro, in glorious vocal trim, 
made his usual deep impression as the tragic and vehement 
Ethiopian ruler. 

Giovanni Martinelli finds the dramatic fervor and the 
passionate music of the Radames role exactly to his liking, 
and he stirred his listeners to frequent applause whenever 
he was on the stage. His appearance and bearing are ideal 
in cavalier and heroic roles. : 

Gaetano Bavagnoli conducted with spirit and musical 
insight. 


**Boris Godunoff,’’ December 10. 

Moussorgsky’s gloomy but musically fascinating opera 
did not draw a large audience, and it is to be feared that 
its vogue is diminishing. Adamo Didur, Paul Althouse, 
Margarete Ober, Andrea de Segurola, Max Bloch, Lenora 
Sparkes and Raymonde Delaunois made up the customary 
cast of principals and Giorgio Polacco led a performance 
beautifully finished and of impressive dignity. 


‘*‘Martha,’’ December 11 (Afternoon). 

We had a revival of the melodious work of von Flotow 
with the following cast: Lady Harriet, Frieda Hempel; 
Nancy, Margarete Ober; Lionel, Enrico Caruso; Plunkett, 
Gitseppe de Luca; Sir Tristan, Pompilio Malatesta; the 
Sheriff, Riccardo Tegani; Conductor, Gaetano Bavagnoli. 


There was an audience that filled the house to the doors 
and it was without exception the very finest performance 
of opera which the season has yet seen. Those who talk 
and write about Caruso having “gone back” should have 
been there. The role of Lionel is one which he likes and 
one which likes him—for, as a matter of fact, Caruso is a 
lyric tenor and not a heroic one—and he sang as he has 
not sung before this season. It was genuine Caruso vocal- 
ism of the best days and the audience showed the same 
unbridled enthusiasm as of yore. 

Lady Harriet is a part which fits Frieda Hempel like the 
proverbial glove. Ober too was at her best in the rather 
small role of Nancy, the value of which her personality 
greatly emphasized. Giuseppe de Luca as Plunkett com- 
pleted a quartet of artists which would be hard to sur- 
pass. In fact, in all seriousness, one ventures to say that 
“Martha” never has had a better performance than that 
of Saturday afternoon. Bavagnoli conducted with great 
fervor and showed evident love for the score. It was 
quite the best piece of work which he has yet done. 

“The Last Rose of Summer” bloomed twice, once in 
German and then in English with Mr. Caruso faithfully 
backing up Mme. Hempel’s unsurpassable performance in 
both languages. 

And Mr. de Luca must have a whole little paragraph to 
himself in which to praise the superlative finish of every- 
thing he does, both vocally and histrionically. To see two 
such perfect artists as Caruso and de Luca together is a 
tremendous treat. The voices of this solo quartet of stars 
blended with wonderful beauty in all the various ensemble 
numbers which fell to them. The smaller roles were for 
the most part acceptably done, though Malatesta’s Sir Tris- 
tan was not as good as the other roles in which he has 
been seen. The chorus was excellent throughout. There 
was a complete new set of scenery, all of which was most 
effective. Two outdoor sets, of the market place and the 
forest, were as pretty stage pictures as one could possibly 
find in a very long day’s journey. All in all an occasion 
where one can make use of the adjective “memorable” with 
absolute justification. 


“‘Madame Butterfly,’? December 11. 
Although given tor a charitable purpose and therefore, 
according to Musica Courrier custom, not subject to re- 
view, the Saturday night performance should be mentioned 


Copyright by Underwood and Underwood, New York. 
MELANIE KURT, 


for the purpose of calling attention to the work of Luisa 
Villani as Cio Cio San, a touching and poetical impersona- 
tion, well conceived and executed with polished histrionic 
technic. Mme. Villani’s voice is a warm, richly timbred 
organ of extensive range and she reveals art in delivery 
as well as emotional quality in her vocal coloring. She 
scored a big success. Martinelli, Flora Perini (Suzuki) 
and Scotti sang the other large roles. Giorgio Polacco, the 
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director, was lionized by the listeners for his vivid work 
with the baton. 


Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert. 


A Richard Wagne 
fourth Sunday even 
Metropolitan Opera 


program was the schedule for the 

concert, on December 12, at the 
ouse. The soloists were leading 
Wagnerian members @f the opera company, Melanie Kurt, 
soprano, and Jacqué® Urlus, tenor. Mme. Kurt’s solo 
number was “Dich theure Halle” from “Tannhauser”; Mr. 
Urlus sang “Tannhauser’s Narrative,” and the two were 
heard in the second part in the duet from “Walkiire.” 

Richard Hageman conducted the orchestra through the 
durable harmonics and motifs of the Teutonic tonal bard, 
in a manner which proved entirely enjoyable to the good 
sized audience present. Mme. Kurt and Mr. Urlus were 
likewise in popular favor, being recalled several times. 
No encores, however, were granted. 

The orchestral numbers were: Overture, “The Flying 
Dutchman”; prelude, “Meistersinger”; overture, “Rienzi” ; 
“The Ride of the Valkyries.” 


**Trovatore,’’ December 13. 


The new feature of this performance was Mme. Mat- 
zenauer in the place of Mme. Ober, who was incapacitated 
on account of a cold. This is one of the roles in which 
Mme. Matzenauer first established her reputation in 
Europe. Both musically and histrionically it is eminently 
suited to her—as indeed what role is not, to so versatile 
an artist—and she gave a performance which would be 
hard to improve in any respect. The music offered her 
many opportunities to show that beautiful lower register 
of her voice, which one hears more seldom since Mme. 
Matzenauer has begun to devote herself more’ exclusively 
to mezzo parts, and its rich, warm coloring was heard to 
great advantage last Monday night. The audience greeted 
her with much enthusiasm in the role. 

The rest of the cast was as usual, Mme Rappold as 
Leonora, Martinelli as Manrico, Amato as the Conte di 
Luna. Amato’s impersonation has come to be a recog- 
nized portrait in the Metropolitan gallery and was received 





Martinelli was in good voice. 
The freedom of the vocalization has constantly improved 


with all the usual favor. 


since he first appeared in this country. Mme. Rappold 
gave her usual most acceptable impersonation of Leonora. 
Giorgio Palacco conducted. 



















Lower Picture: On front seat: Margar- 
ete Ober (Nancy) Giuseppe de Luca 
(Plunkett); On rear seat: Frieda Hempel 
(Lady Harriet) Enrico Caruso (Lionel). 


Upper Picture: Frieda Hempel and 
Giuseppe de Luca. 























MAY MARSHALL COBB. 
































(See article on page 64.) 





Granberry Piano School Pupils Heard in Recital. 





On Saturday afternoon, December 11, pupils of the 
Granberry Piano School were heard in recital in Cham- 
ber Music Hall, New York. Works by Brahms, Friml, 
Bertini, Heller, Faelten, Beethoven, Beach, Bach, Schu- 
mann, Streabbog, Liszt, Raff and Chopin figured on the 


program. The solo artists were Dorothy Achelis, Eliza- 
beth Voislawsky, Pauline Emmet, Arleta Baker, Miss 
Spooner, Virginia Corcoran, Maude Henderson, John 


Wheeler and Robert Ryle, and fifteen other members of 
the school were heard in ensemble numbers 

Of especial interest was the transposition ensemble of 
folksongs, played by eight students. In order to illustrate 
the Faelten system of fundamental piano instruction, these 
numbers were played in any major or minor key requested 
by the audience. These eight pupils transposed thesé num- 
bers to the key desired by the audience and played them in 
a manner to reflect the utmost credit upon the school and 
upon the director, George Folsom Granberry. 

Of musical interest was the playing of Granville Emmet 
who, after having received only two weeks’ instruction, 
played a march in C major and C minor which embraced 
all of the octaves of the piano. 

An appreciative audience was delighted with the work 
accomplished and generous with its applause. 

“PREPAREDNESS.” 
Philadelphia Vocalist’s Motto. 


Preparedness should be the motto of every musician, for 
he knows neither the day nor the hour in which he may 
be called upon. Nelson A. Chestnut, head of the vocal 
department of the Combs Conservatory of Music, Phila- 
delphia, has taken preparedness for his watchword, and 
many a time it has worked to his very great benefit. Re- 
cently he was called up in the morning and asked to ap- 
pear with a quartet at a town in Delaware. He imme- 
diately started for the town in question, arriving a few 
moments before it was necessary for him to appear. To 
his credit Mr. Chestnut was able through the 
original program without a change, a feat which won for 
him the high regard of the quartet and the management. 
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SAINT-SAENS’ “DEJANIRE” PREMIERE 
FAILS 10 STIR CHICAGO PUBLIC. 


Mythological Opera Is Dull Musically and Dramatically—Maestro Campanini Does Utmost 
to Brighten Boresome Production—Notable “Walkiire’ Performance—Muratore, 
Claussen, Farrar, Cisneros, and Bassi Capture Chief Solo Honors of Week. 


‘“‘Walkure,’’ December 5. 
ditorium again was packed from pit to dome 
nd of the operas which form the cycle of 
Ring” was performed on last Sunday afternoon and 

with the following cast: 

.Francis Maclennan 
dpackaton James Goddard 
.»++.-Clarence Whitehill 
.Marcia van Dresser 
+++eee-Julia Claussen 
Eleonora de Cisneros 
ésecaevena Minnie Jovelli 
..++.+Lillian Gresham 
vaguseaewan’ Hazel Eden 
.Cyrena van Gordon 
ger .+.+++-lrene Pavlowska 
uN t cps secceesmaneeen VRE 
.Alma Peterson 
..Mabel Preston Hall 


Walktire” has been given many times in Chicago, but 

n had the ensemble of the performance been so well 
lized as on this occasion. Conductor Pollak did an 
ptionally good reading of the score. He brought out 
eauties often unemphasized by other conductors and 





ipport to the singers, whose voices at one 





ere drowned by the orchestra. The several mis- 
which occurred in the orchestra pit during the per- 
nce, such as the blowing of the horn in the farewell 
Wotan fifteen bars too soon, and though the brasses 

l d « xaspe ratingly out of tune on more than one occa- 
Conductor Pollak’s success was in every way deserved, 


General Manager Campanini well may be proud to 
of his lieutenants such a valuable aid, a true 

for the new Chicago Opera Association. 
Before reviewing the work of the singers a word of 
ise is due Loomis Taylor for his scenic effects, which 
ere a big improvement over the efforts of his predeces- 
Mr. Taylor knows his business, and the results ob- 
how beyond doubt his understanding of mise en 
The lighting effects were of the best sort, and 
r condemning for several years the luminary 
chanism used at the Auditorium. It was not a case of 
but unskillful men, as Mr. Taylor and 


ent lamps 


istant demonstrate this year that the lights are all 

can be desired. It was only a case of knowing Low 
use them He knows 

Che cast was homogeneously good. Julia Claussen cov- 


ed herself with glory as Brimnhilde—a role in which 
was heard here several seasons ago and in which she 
new laurels on this occasion. Her presentation of 
part will live long in the memory as one of the best 
Walktires ever heard in this city. Her singing won the 
tion of the listeners, who on one occasion after the 
“Ho yo To Ho” were sacreligious enough to in- 
he performance by bestowing thunderous plaud- 
the great Wagnerian singer, which, though of 
ration, came like a thunderbolt owt of a clear 
! siasm sometimes cannot be controlled and the 
stration for Mme. Claussen really was thrilling. The 
sides being in ‘splendid vocal fettle, was in ap- 

nce a goddess and a true daughter of Wotan. 
Schumann-Heink was billed as Fricka, but the 
Eleonora de Cisneros, who voiced the 
Mme. de Cisneros always looks regal and 
enly appearance added much to the enjoyment of 
ia van Dresser deepened the good impression made 
us appearances as Sieglinde—a role well suited 


Vt 


ocal equipment and in which her striking beauty 
resentation greatly. Miss van Dresser is a po- 
in the success of the Wagnerian performances. 


Jovelli, Lillian Gresham, Hazel Eden, Cyrena 
Irene Pavlowska, Barbara Wait, Alma Pe- 


1 Mabel Preston were the Valkyries. The young 

ung well, but showed gaucherie in their portray- 
uld be given one or two rehearsals on stage 
tment, as they had to be instructed as to what to 
Claussen. Some of them carried the spear 


ugh it were a candle, while others carried it as a 

hese are little details which perhaps ought te pass 

in this review, but the writer considers it for 

ompany that such minor defects be reme- 

n hey detract from the picture and on that 
he criticism is made. 

ladies of the cast, however, did not capture all the 

the evening, for Clarence Whitehill as Wotan 

r to perfection No more need to be said ex- 

he was the big figure around which the other 

centered Siegmund was Francis Maclennan, a 

singer of the first order and a consummate actor. He won 


his share in the success of the evening, and with Miss 
van Dresser sang exquisitely the duet of the first act, 
wh:ch, as rendered by those two sterling artists, was one 
of the vocal treats of the performance. James Goddard 
made an imposing Hunding and he sang the music with 
telling effect. 

The performance of “Walkiire” is another decidedly big 
achievement of the Campanini regime. 

*“‘Monna Vanna,’’ December 6. 

What was proclaimed by the press to be the final presen- 
tation of “Monna Vanna” for this season by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association, was given Monday night to a 
brillant and enthusiastic audience. Lucien Muratore 
was the sensation of the evening, histrionically and music- 
ally, and received a deserved ovation. His work, as re- 
viewed before in detail, is artistically unsurpassable by any 
of the world’s tenors. Marguerite Beriza, who has the 
distinction of being cast repeatedly with Muratore, acquit- 
ted herself beautifully and won admiration with her warm, 
flexible voice and charming personality. Nicolay did his 
zccustomed fine work, 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re,’’ December 7. 
L’Amore dei Tre Re” was repeated with the cast heard 
at its premiere by the local opera organization, last Sat- 
urday afternoon. Mme. Edvina, Ferrari-Fontana, Clar- 
ence Whitekill and Graham Marr again were much feted 





AN OPERATIC TRIO PHOTOGRAPHED IN NEW YORK. 


Left to right: Amedeo Bassi, Cleofonte Campinini and 
Giacomo Puccini. 


by an audience of large dimension and the principals were 
called before the curtain six times at the end of the sec- 
ond act. 


**Tosca,’’ December 8. 
Puccini’s “Tosca” was repeated with the same cast heard 


the previous week, with the exception of Antonio Scotti, 
who replaced Ancona as Scarpia. Scotti, the veteran actor, 
gave a forceful delineation of the part. Miss Farrar was 
in excellent voice and won an overwhelming success. Bassi 
was at his best and the audience showered applause and 
recalls upon him. 


Campanini at the conductor’s desk gave an illuminative 


reading of the score, 


“‘Dejanire,’?’ December 9. 
Dejanire” was presented by the Chicago 


> 6 


Saint-Saéns 


Orera Association for the first time in America on Thurs- 
day evening before an audience that left many seats vacant 
and which showed its apathy nearly all through the opera 
by refraining from applauding the various artists, who, 
with the exception of Lucien Muratore, had little oppor- 
tunity to warrant any enthusiastic demonstration. The 
cast was as follows: 


Bereule |. sis sinc 0tadedeesabnd Uelew Rice Lucien Muratore 
gn! PPPOE eee yr ee ee Pepe ee Alfred Maguenat 
BONG. oss peces skvj 6 ee sse eas ON how eake saeemnulsb auton teen 
Dejamite. oi vcs caked ce vagevese eli eee Carmen Melis 
PROMEBE 6 oo kds ce GaSb bbe be pean aes ea eee Eleonora de Cisneros 


Conductor, Cleofonte Campanini. 
“Dejanire” failed when produced at Monte Carlo in 
1911, and at the National Theatre of the Opera in Paris, 





where the opera was given in 1912, another fiasco was 
registered. Saint-Saéns has a liking, no doubt, for the two 
strongest men in the mythological or biblical periods, as 
his sacred operas, “Samson and Delilah” and “Dejanire,” 
which should have been named “Hercule,” would tend to 
show. 

Saint-Saéns composed also “La Jeunesse d’Hercule,” a 
symphonic poem, and took the leading motive for the 

Hercule of his “Dejanire.” The plot is not complicated. 
Hercule is in love with the maiden Iole, who in turn is in 
love with Philoctete, who naturally is the best friend of 
Hecule. Hercule, who has separated from his spouse 
Dejanire, was presented by Iole with a little gift given her 
by his wife. This remembrance was a certain shirt, which 
had been dipped in the blood of Néssus, whom Hercule had 
slain. It was thought that the blood stained shirt would 
retain Hercule’s love for his wife, but instead Hercule 
feels in his heart the paw of Nessus, and mad with pain 
Hercule throws himself on the pyre ready for other sacri- 
fices. y 

“Dejanire,” which was first produced as a drama in 
Beziers, France, included at that time several choral num- 
bers set to music by Saint-Saéns in the same fashion that 
Mendelssohn has set to music the “Antigone,” by Sophocles ; 
“Athalia,” by Racine ; “Oedipus in Colonos,” by Sophocles, 
and the music to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” drama 
by Shakespeare. To build an opera in four acts out of 
such material is literally a Herculean task and the re- 
sourceful Saint-Saéns, who is at home in his various sym- 
phonic poems, symphonies, piano and violin pieces, sonatas, 
quartets, trios, has never in his long and useful life mas- 
tered the quick lyric action necessary to hold the interest 
of the listeners in an opera. With the exception of his 
“Samson,” which is an oratorio rather than an operatic 
production, Saint-Saéns’ other operas have all beén- failures 
similar to the one of “Dejanire.” “Le Timbre d’Argent,” 
presented in 1877 in Paris at the Theatre Lyric, failed and 
in 1879 the premiere in Lyons, France, of “Etienne Mar- 
cell” won little recognition for the then young Saint-Saéns. 
Six years elapsed between the presentation of “Etienne 
Marcell” and his next opera, “Henry VIII,” presented in 
Paris at the National Theatre of the Opera in 1883, the 
principal role being created by Etienne Dereims, uncle of 
the present writer; in 1887 “Proserpine” was produced at 
the Opera Comique and three years afterward (1890) “As- 
canio” came to light at the Opera; “Phryne” in 1893, “Les 
Barbares,” 1901 ; “Parysatis,” Beziers, 1902; “Andromaque,” 
1903; “Helene,” Monte Carlo, 1904; “L’Ancetre,” Monte 
Carlo, besides incidental music to “Antigone” and “Le 
Malade Imaginaire” and to the present “Dejanire.” So it 
will be seen that Saint-Saéns, though a prolific writer and 
the creator of more than fifteen grand operas, has achieved 
little fame in the theatrical sphere, to which his classical 
and direct music seems foreign. 

Saint-Saéns has written in “Dejanire” some truly beauti- 
ful pages, but his music is dull on the whole, there is 
nothing thrilling in it and the general verdict was that 
“Dejanire” was a bore and a splendid cure for those suf- 
fering from insomnia. 

It is therefore surprising that the opera was produced 
at all in Chicago, and probably it never would have been 
given had not Muratore insisted upon appearing in a role 
in which he won success in Europe. Though the brilliant 
French tenor dressed the part gorgeously and though he 
sang the music with telling effect, he and his colleagues 
could not arouse the audience from its apathetic mood and 
polite stupor. It might be said as a matter of record, how- 
ever, that the tenor was compelled to repeat his aria in the 
last act. To endure three acts of uninteresting episodes 
to be interested in the last twenty minutes of the drama 
is not sufficient reward for an audience, and, though the 
last part of the performance moved more smoothly and 
quickly, the feeling of tiresomeness could not be shaken 
off, and it was with a sigh of relief that one saw the last 
curtain fall on an opera, which, even with Campanini at 
the conductor’s desk, could not triumph in Chicago. 

Judgment on Carmen Melis’ work must be deferred. This 
artist made her debut as Dejanire—a role which is no 
criterion on which to base an opinion as to the vocal merits 
of a singer. Likewise no verdict can be passed on Edna 
Darch, who in years gone by was entrusted only with minor 
roles with the Chicago Opera Company, and who made 
her reappearance in a major part. Miss Darch, who was 
the Iole of the cast, looks well on the stage. Eleonora de 
Cisneros sacrificed herself as Phenice—a role that could 
have been given to a less known artist, yet the presence on 
the stage of Mme. de Cisneros adds always to the picture 
and this was no exception to the rule. Alfred Maguenat 
appeared As Philoctete. 

The orchestra under the guidance of the general in chief, 
Campanini, gave of its best, but it was not sufficient to 
carry “Dejanire” to victory. The failure of the opera was 
not the fault of Campanini or his artists, chorus or or- 
chestra; they did all that was asked of them and did it 
well, but the music as well as the libretto taxed the endur- 
ance of the opera goers to the limit. “Dejanire” will be 
repeated again next week and let us hope that after a 
second hearing the opera will be reverently relegated be- 
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hind obliterating shelves and sleep there for all years to 
come. 


“Madame Butterfly,’’ December 10. 


A practically sold out house witnessed one of the best 
performances given this season by the Chicago company. 
Geraldine Farrar was the Butterfly—a role in which she 
is especially happy and in which again she covered her- 
self with glory. The role of Cio-Cio-San is generally 
well adapted to this singer (as the part lies low for the 
voice), even though when altitudes had to be reached 
Miss Farrar sang the notes with that strident and acid 
quality so disagreeable to the ear. Her portrayal of the 
little Japanese girl could not, however, have been im- 
proved upon. It is a study that will live in operatic his- 
tory as one of the best conceptions ever presented on the 
lyric stage. As a matter of record, it may be stated also 
that Miss Farrar scored a huge success and that the 
popular “One Fine Day” could have been repeated, had 
not the singer preferred not to spoil the picture, but to 
go on with the drama. Miss Farrar should be congratu- 
lated for refusing to grant an encore, and other members 
of the company should follow her example and refrain 
hereafter from spoiling a scene by repeating an aria in 
answer to public clamor. Needless to add that Miss Far- 
rar was the big star of the night. 

Frances Ingram, who several years ago appeared with 
the Chicago Opera Company in very small roles, since 
then has made big strides in her art, and today occupies 
a place among the leading singers of the same company. 
The young American contralto was entrusted with the 
difficult role of Suzuki, which she voiced beautifully. Un- 
fortunately Miss Ingram’s stage deportment is not of the 
best and she seems somewhat awkward on the extensive 
boards of the Auditorium. Miss Ingram should take les- 
sons in pantomime and stage technic, as she left much to 
be desired in those directions, especially in the second act. 
She seems conscious of every motion she makes and her 
arms seem in the way. 

Amadeo Bassi was in glorious voice and made an excel- 
lent Pinkerton. With Miss Farrar he easily dominated 
the first act. Francesco Federici was a satisfactory Sharp- 
less, and the balance of the cast was of the high standard 
expected under the Campanini system. The score was 
rendered beautifully under Campanini’s sympathetic baton. 


“‘Mignon,’’ December 11 (Matinee). 

General Manager Campanini presented “Mignon” for the 
first time this season. The work was given before a large 
audience, notwithstanding the blizzard raging outdoors. 
Alice Verlet made her debut in the part of Philene, in 
which she won recognition at the hands of an enthusiastic 
audience. Supervia Conchita made a far better impres- 
sion in the title role than she did in “Werther.” She, too, 
won plaudits and was recalled several times before the 
curtain with her colleagues to acknowledge vociferous ap- 
plause at the conclusion of the second act. Marcel Journet 
was a sonorous Lotario. Octave Dua, in another character 
role, demonstrated his versatility, and his Laerte was all 
that could be desired vocally. Irene Pawloska was a good 
looking Frederic and Constantin Nicolay made much of 
the small part of Jarno. 

The star of the afternoon was Charles Dalmores, who 
towered over his colleagues and gave unalloyed pleasure 
by the beauty of his voice, which rarely has been heard to 
such good advantage, and his delineation of the part was 
that of a conscientious artist. He won an overwhelming 
success after his aria, “Elle ne croyait pas,” which could 
have been repeated had the tenor so chosen, but Mr. Dal- 
mores is one of the singers of the company who does not 
believe in repeating a number and by so doing destroying 
the action of the plot. Dalmores’ success was deserved 
richly, and for his sake “Mignon” should be given again. 
Charlier conducted with verve and precision. 


“‘La Gioconda,’’ December 11 (Evening). 

The Ponchielli opera was done for the third time this 
season with Katerina Lynbrook, a newcomer, in the title 
role, and Giuseppe Vogliotti as Enza. The remainder of 
the cast was the same as on previous occasions, Mme. Cis- 
neros towering over the other singers histrionically, vo- 
cally and physically. 

Miss Lynbrook possesses a very clear, good voice, and 
her debut showed her to be a singer of promise. Vogliotti 
was an authoritative Enza, has a pleasing personality and 
voiced his role most agreeably. The others in the cast 
were excellent. Campanini was to have been at the con- 
ductor’s desk, but for some reason did not appear. How- 
ever, Parelli gave an excellent reading of the score. 


BOSTON OPERA-BALLET DRAWS LARGEST 
HOUSES IN LAST FULL WEEK OF SEASON. 


“Aida” and “Hansel and Gretel’ Presented for First Time—* Rigoletto,” “Otello,” 
‘‘Madame Butterfly,” ‘Faust’ and “Pagliacci”? Repeated — 
A Special Ballet Performance 





A little tardily, perhaps, but none the less heartily, the 
Boston public awakened to the fact that it was in the midst 
of opportunity. Throughout the fourth week of the opera 
season—the last full week—the attendance was at its great- 
est tide, and on Wednesday and Friday evenings and at the 
two matinee performances the house was practically “sold 
out.” If greater tribute were required to emphasize the 
artistic supremacy of combined opera and ballet as pre- 
sented by the Boston Grand Opera Company and the Pav- 
lowa Ballet Russe, it would be more than offset by the fact 
that but two new operas were mounted during the entire 
week—“Aida” on Friday evening and “Hansel and Gretel” 
at the Saturday matinee. 

**Rigoletto,’? December 6. 

On Monday evening, December 6, “Rigoletto” was re- 
peated. The cast remained the same as previously. Bak- 
lanoff, Lyne, Mardones and Leveroni again excelled in their 
several roles. As before, the opera was followed by a suite 
of Spanish dances, in which Mme. Pavlowa and her ballet 
once more triumphed. 

“Otello,’’ December 7. 

On Tuesday evening “Otello” was given a second per- 
The cast was unchanged, save that Elizabeth 
Zenatello and Villani 
Baklanoff’s Iago was 


formance. 
Campbell substituted for Leveroni. 
each renewed their prior success. 
improved histrionically. 

Ballet Performance, December 8. 

The Wednesday matinee was devoted to a special ballet 
performance at popular prices. The program was in three 
parts—first the familiar mythological ballet, “The Awaken- 
ing of Flora”; then a repetition of the Spanish dances of 
Monday evening, and lastly a collection of divertissements, 
in which Mme. Pavlowa and her entire company partici- 
pated. After Mme. Pavlowa herself, the honors of the 
occasion were shared by Mlles. Kuhn and Plaskovietzka, 
each of whom has won recognition as a dancer of much 
ability and promise. 

‘Madame Butterfly,’’ December 8 (Evening). 

On Wednesday evening “Madame Butterfly” was given 
its fifth performance. The appeal of the dainty, little Jap- 
anese prima donna has not lost its initial freshness, for this 
night witnessed the record attendance. The cast was the 
same as previously commented upon, and as before, the 
opera was followed by that most beautiful ballet, “Snow 
Flakes.” 

‘‘Faust,”” December 9. 

On Thursday evening “Faust” was repeated, including 

again the complete original ballet, “Walpurgis Night.” 


Martin replaced Zenatello in the lead. His Faust was most 
unbecomingly costumed, but otherwise the impersonation 
was acceptable. The remaining roles were filled as at the 


first performance. 


**Aida,’’ December 10. 


“Aida” was presented for the first time on Friday even- 


ing. The original ballet was included. The cast was as 
follows: 

BI Gu ndinuscdiduh ees .-Lois Ewell 
pe, eer ..Maria Gay 
MII hdhidedh hve gdinss wivcdiasad<ccucccdveccsen Giovanni Zenatello 


\monasro .. George Baklanoff 


a Re ne --..-Jose Mardones 
2g See .- Alfred Kaufman 
Messenger . ..Romeo Boscacci 


EEN "oc ChaicG cane o4y<s Olivet Marcel 


Conductor, Roherto Moranzoni 


Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
had been expected to sing Aida, but was prevented. Lois 
Ewell, who is familiar through her connection with the 
Century Company, took her place at a moment’s notice 
and did well. Mme. Gay was in splendid voice and his- 
tronically at her best. Her Amneris, as well as Baklanoff’s 
Amonasro, is well known here, and both repeated former 
triumphs. Zenatello gave a spirited and wholly acceptable 
impersonation of Radames, and Mardones and Kaufman 
each adorned his respective part. The opera gained in 
picturesqueness by virtue of the ballet. 


“Hansel and Gretel’’ and Ballet, December 11 (Matinee). 


The performance of “Hansel and Gretel” at the Satur- 
day matinee was eminently refreshing. Miss Teyte made 
a delightful boy and Miss Carson a charming girl. 30th 
sang and acted splendidly. Few “grownups” can imper- 
sonate a child without overdoing it, but each of these petite 
artists contributed just the right flavor to the illusion. 
Mr. Hinshaw as Peter sang vigorously. Miss Sapin was 
excellent both as Gertrude and as the Witch. Mr. Lyford 
conducted. 

The opera was followed by the imaginative and inter- 
esting ballet, “Puppen-Fee.” in which Mme. Pavlowa, Mr 
Volinine and the entire Ballet Russe participated. Mr 
Schmid conducted. 


“‘Pagliacci,’? December 11 (Evening). 

On Saturday evening “Pagliacci” was repeated. 
Gaudenzi replaced Mr. Zenatello as Canio. 
were unchanged. 
the opera. 


Mr. 

Other roles 

The ballet, “Coppelia,” again followed 
V. H. Srrickianp 





RECORD HOUSE GREETS HELEN STANLEY. 
Houston Lauds Chicago Soprano’s Art. 


Helen Stanley, who is dividing her time this season be- 
tween her concert engagements and her appearances with 
the Chicago Opera Association, scored a marked success 
with the Choral Club at Houston, Tex., on November 22. 
The concert was given at the Prince Theatre, and it 
marked the opening of the Choral Club’s season. The 
largest audience in the history of the organization was 
said to be present, and the singing, both of the soprano 
and the Choral Club, evoked great enthusiasm. 

“Helen Stanley’s exquisite art,” said the Houston Daily 

Post the following morning, “strengthened the hold she 
already had on the Choral Club’s patronage. and added 
many new ones to the great number of her ardent ad- 
mirers here. The Puccini aria, ‘Vissi d’Arte.’ was glori- 
ously given, Of the first grouping of songs, the Sibelius 
composition was the most gripping and thrilling. 
In the second Duparc selection her middle notes were 
lusciously sweet; ‘Triste est Le Steppe’ suggested tragic 
expanse of dull greens and dark purples. Following this 
she gave as an encore ‘One Fine Day’ in the same thrilling 
style that captured her audience here last season.” 

The Houston Chronicle referred to Miss Stanley as “A 


singer whose tones are invariably beautiful, warm and 
rich in poetic suggestion.” The same writer went on to 
say: “Her voice is always under control, with admirable 
phrasing, discriminating in judgment and giving always to 
each number its special atmosphere and voice. Miss Stan- 
ley disdains aught but pure art. A woman of marked 
personal magetism, compelling self confidence and 
mirable stage presence, she seems so wholesome and nor- 
mal that she immediately establishes a sympathetic rela- 
tion with her listeners, and her charming personal attri- 
butes seem to find expression in her music.” 


ad- 


Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert. 





On Sunday afternoon, December 12, at the second of the 
series of 1915-1916 subscription concerts which the New 
York Philharmonic Society, under the direction of Josef 
Stransky, is giving at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Pablo Casals was the soloist. The important work of the 
afternoon was Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, the pizzi- 
cato third movement of which was given a particularly fine 
reading. Other numbers included Goldmark’s “Spring” 
overture and Richard Strauss’ tone poem, “Don Juan.” A 
large and appreciative audience was generous with its ap- 
plause for conductor and orchestra. 
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CHICAGO. 

(Continued from page 17.) 
Jecember 11. The program was rendered by piano pupils 
Earl Blair, piano and organ pupils of Frank Van Dusen, 
pupils of E. Warren K. Howe, and violin pupils of 
Herbert Butler. The series of Saturday recitals will be 
January 8. 
\ Propicy PIANIST. 


fourth orchestral concert of the Ballman organiza- 

tion, which is entering upon its fifty-second season of 
activity, was given at the North Side Turner Hall in its 
lay afternoon series last week. The happy 
ce of soloist was made in Esther Harris’ pupil, Ger- 
de Weinstock, a prodigy pianist, who played the C 
(op. 37) Beethoven concerto, which was given a 
irtistic reading. The child has wonderful poise, as- 
and an excellent musical perception. She phrases 
exquisite nicety, and her tone is unusually full. The G 
Rachmaninoff prelude was performed for an encore, 





gave satisfaction 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Signal appreciation and an audience notable both for its 
cellent quality and quantity, notwithstanding vital 
tractions elsewhere, were features of the Chicago Sym- 
Orchestra concert on Saturday evening. Appearing 

he third number on the program, Pablo Casals played 
Haydn D major concerto for violoncello (op. 101). 
Frederick Stock opened the concert with the Schumann 
overture to “Genoveva,” and chose the eighth by Beethoven 
as the symphony. The Loeffler dramatic poem, “La Morte 
Tintagiles,” comparatively new to local audiences, 


yused enthusiasm 


[THe Messtan” Witt Draw Recorp ATTENDANCE. 


Che advance sale of seats for both “The Messiah” con- 
certs in the New Medinah Temple is greater than at the 
corresponding period in the history of the Apollo Musical 
Club. Handel’s work is to be sung by 1000 trained voices, 
and opportunity will be afforded of hearing the wonderful 
new pipe organ under ideal conditions. “The Messiah” 
will be sung on Thursday evening, December 23, and re- 
peated the following Monday evening, December 27. Fol- 
lowing these concerts, the Apollo Musical Club will pre- 
sent a “Part Song Concert” in Orchestra Hall, February 
21, and Schumann’s oratorio, “Ruth,” in the same hall, 


BusH CONSERVATORY NOTES, 

On Monday evening, December 6, a piano recital was 

given by students of Eva J. Shapiro of the Bush Conserva- 
All of the compositions on the program were from 

the pens of musicians identified exclusively with the Bush 
Conservatory 

On Wednesday evening, December 8, a recital was given 
yy Lyell Barber, the talented young pianist who has come 

Chicago from Bloomington to study with Harold von 
Mickwitz of the Bush Conservatory. He was assisted by 
Julie Manierre, soprano. 

\ll of the recitals of the Bush Conservatory are held 

the Bush Conservatory Recital Hall. 


Cart E. Craven ENGAGED For N. L. C. A. 


\ young artist who is winning recognition for excellent 
rk is Carl E. Craven, assistant of William Clare Hall. 
Mr. Craven, who is one of the chief exponents of the 


Hall method, is soloist and director of the Chicago Artists’ 
Quartet, the personnel of which consists of Mamie Rankin, 


ran Nellie Sturtevant, contralto; Carl E. Craven, 
or, and Alonzo A. Morsback, bass, all of whom are 
1 f William Clare Hall. 

Mr. Craven, who possesses a voice of sympathetic quai- 
go ange and a marked degree of musical intelli- 
ce, is soloist and director of music at the LaGrange 

yterian Churcl Che quartet has been engaged by 


National Lincoln Chautauqua Association for a tour 
e Middle West next summer. 


JoHN B. MiLter Dates 


On December 14 John B. Miller, one of Chicago’s lead- 

g tenors, will sing at Wooster, Ohio, with Sibyl Sammis- 
McDermid. The first part of the program will be devoted 
Leopold Damrosch’s “Sulamith,” the last part to Gou- 
Romeo and Juliette” in concert form. He will sing 





ah” at Chicago on December 15 and in the 
rk at Aurora, IIL, on the following night. 


ORGANIST’S CORNER. 


mer Christian, well known organist of Kenwood Evan- 
ical Church, gave a recital at Plymouth, Ind., last week. 
Monday evening last he gave a recital at Marion. 
Tuesday evening at Warsaw, Ind. 
WESTERVELY Pupits In DEMAND. 


ouise St. John Westervelt, a noted vocal instructor, 


iwain has a very large class this season of promising sing 

several of whom are always in demand. This week 

Grace Winn, soprano, appeared at Fullerton Hall in oper- 
/ 


atic selections, in which she showed the results of good 
training. 

Ethel Jones, soprano, appeared with great success dur- 
ing the same week before the Civic Music Association at 
the Lane Technical High School, and she, too, reflected 
credit on her able mentor. 


Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Dornés. 


rhe guest artist on the program given by Chicago Musi- 
cal College students Saturday morning, December 11, was 
Arthur Shattuck, pianist. Mario Ancona, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Company, will appear next Saturday, De- 
cember 18. 

Piano students of Rudolph Reuter, assisted by Ethel 
Overback, of the vocal department, and Frederick 
Braucher, of the violin department, gave a recital at the 
Chicago Musical College on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 8. 

Frances Rose, of the Chicago Opera Association, was 
the guest artist last Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, and the audience was quite the most enthusiastic 
that has gathered in the Michigan avenue playhouse for 
many days. Miss Rose was accompanied by Zerlina Muhl- 
mann, daughter of Adolph Muhlmann, of the college 
faculty. 

By far the most effective advertising any teacher can 
secure is the bare announcement that there is no avail- 
able time for lessons. Marie Jung, head of the ballet de- 
partment of the Chicago Musical College, can make claim 
to this distinction, for every lesson period throughout the 
entire week is taken and Mme. Jung has a waiting list 
made up of some of the most prominent names in the city. 

Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, is chairman of the music committee for the Indiana 
Society, which gave its annual banquet Saturday evening, 
December 11, at the Congress Hotel. The services of the 
most talented Hoosier singers now studying in Chicago 
were enlisted for the benefit of the diners. 


Notes, 


The Chicago Public School Music Teachers’ Club imet 
Friday evening, December 10, at the City Club. Henry 
Purmont Eames spoke on “Credits for High School 
Music.” : 

Isaac van Grove was the soloist at the fourth concert 
of the fourth season of the Sinai orchestral concerts, given 
in Sinai Temple Sunday evening, December 12. Arthur 
Dunham conducted the orchestra in selections by Massenet, 
Leoncavallo, Helmsberger, Godard, Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky, besidés giving an organ solo. Mr. Van Grove 





Henrietta Gremmel Assistant at The von Ende School. 





Henrietta Gremmel, the skillful pianist and teacher, pupil 
of the famous Spanish pianist, Alberto Jonas, has been 
appointed assistant to Mr. Jonas at The von Ende School 
of Music, New York, and will enter upon her duties Jan- 
vary 3. 

Miss Gremmel has just arrived in New York from Dal- 
las, Tex., her home, where she has been teaching. 





HENRIETTA GREMMEL. 


played the “Hungarian Rhapsody,” by Liszt, and the “Clog 
Dance,” from “Handel on the Strand,” by Percy Grainger. 

Ella La Forge Murphy sang with much success at the 
annual luncheon of the Daughters of 1812 at Hotel La 
Salle Friday, December 3. Mrs. Charles Orchard, accom- 
panist, presided at the piano. As it was Illinois Day, one 
group was given to Illinois composers. The second group 
comprised “The Fairy Pipes,” of Brewer; Clough-Leigh- 
ter’s “I Drink the Freshness of the Rose,” and “Who 
Knows.” 





PERCY GRAINGER CHARMS. 


Delightful Piano Playing of Young Artist Captivates Critical 
Hearers. 





A thoroughly enjoyable recital was that given by Percy 
Grainger at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday afternoon, December 
8, and he enhanced his already large popularity here by 
his vital and musicianly piano performances, which in- 
cluded the Bach prelude and fugue in A minor, Debussy’s 
“Homage a Rameau” and toccata, Grieg’s ballade in the form 
of variations, Albeniz’s “El Puerto” and “Almeria” (both 
from “Iberia”), Granado’s “El Pelele” (“Goyesca”), Cho- 
pin’s octave study, in B minor, Stojowski’s “Vers la tombe,” 
Grainger’s “Lullaby” from “Tribute to Foster,” and “The 
Leprechaun’s Dance” and “Maguire’s Kick,” by Stanford- 
Grainger. 

Playing with crisp, clear touch and revealing transpar- 
ently the constructive details of the Bach idiom, Grainger 
gave an impressively straightforward and sane reading of 
the Bach number. In the “Rameau,” the pianist’s delicacy 
of tone and dynamic continence were in pleasing evidence. 
The toccata was a piece of lucid and vigorous finger work 
which did not interfere, however, with the luminous revela- 
tions of the musical contents. 


Grieg’s ballade is in a vein of rather sombre reflective- 
ness, but the Grainger resources in technic, coloring and 
characterization made the composition a matter of interest 
from start to finish. The Albeniz and Granados excerpts 
exhibited all their good points in Spanish atmosphere and 
suggestion under the sympathetic treatment of the per- 
former. Chopin’s etude was conceived rightly as a minia- 
ture tone drama rather than as a study in mechanics and 
the result was a poignant and stirring presentation. Sto- 
jowski’s composition (an élégie from his “Aspirations”) is 
a very melodious morceau, deeply felt and finely made in 
harmony and formal build. The composer sat in a box, 
and to judge by the expression of his face he approved 
fully of the Grainger interpretation. This was the first 
New York hearing of the work. 

A very touching and delicately wrought tribute is that 
which Grainger’s Lullaby pays to Stephen Foster. The 
program note had this explanation : 

One of my earliest musical recolections is that of my mother sing- 
ing me to sleep with Stephen Foster’s song “De Camptown Races” 
(“Doodah"”). Two or three years ago I began a composition (half 
dance, half lullaby) for solo voices, chorus and orchestra based on 
this entrancing ditty entitled “Tribute to Foster,” in which I wished 
to give musical expression to .these Australian memories and to my 
ever increasing love and reverence for thisi great American genius— 
one of the most touching and subtle melodigts and poets of all time. 
My piano piece is.a free paraphrase of thejlullaby section, in which 
solo strings, piano, harp, marimbaphone, Deagan organ chimes, 
celesta, and a large number of wine ” es and glass bowls of 
various pitches (their rims rubbed by ‘wef fingers) accompany six 
solo voices that sing, among others, the following ‘verses: 







Foster’s dead and gone away; 
(Doodah, Doodah.) 
His songs dey lib for eber an’ aye. 
(Oh Doodah day.) 
REFRAIN: 
Gwine to still be sung 
As long as de worl’s heart’s young. 


Foster’s songs dey make you cry; 
Bring de tear-drop to yo’ eye. 


Deze songs dey trabble de worl’ around; 
At last dey come to Adelaide town. 


When I was young on my mummy’s knee 
She sang dat race course song to me. 
Sang it to me sweet as a lullaby; 
Hear dat song till de day I die. 
Percy GRAINGER. 

Grainger played the Foster tribute with a lovely singing 
tone quality and exquisite use of the pedal. 

Humor and infectious rhythmic push were in the tran- 
scriptions. from Stanford and they brought about such a 
measure of applause that encores became imperative, a 
manifestation which had happened also several times. earlier 
in the program. Percy Grainger is altogether an original 
and attractive piano artist and his present vogue will he 
found to be as lasting as it is strong. 





There seem wide and wider possibilities in the inven- 
tion of a voice mill that sets the cradle rocking when the 
infant hollers. Why not a voice mill that will shovel coal 


-and shake down the furnace when the tired houscholder 


shouts at it down the cellar stairs? 
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MAUDE FAY 


American Prima Donna of the Munich Royal Opera 
has leave of absence to come to America in January for guest performances 


with the Chicago Opera 





MISS FAY will also sing a limited number of concerts this Spring under the direction of 
MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 


American tour for season of 1916-1917 now booking 





HAMM HR ent 





“While we were listening to the incom- 
parably beautiful singing of the soloist, 
MAUDE FAY, in her songs, we 
thought: ‘What a strong, royal and 
queenly way of singing this is! What a 
full and noble measure, pouring from an 
unlimited abundance! And presently, 
what shall we then enjoy, when she sings 
Wagner, when she sings the music of 
the drama? For her songs were but the 
foretaste of that enjoyment: Maude Fay 
seems to us essentially an opera singer, 
by nature and by character. But thisin 
the noblest sense—a lyrical tragedienne. 
Our admiration during her interpreta- 
tion of the songs was primarily aroused 
by that material with which she formed 
and created. Not only the organically 
physical—the voice, which is indeed rich 
and powerful; but also the emotional 
material and spiritual elements with 
which she built. In her selections, from 
‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
there was literally not a single moment 
of lower spiritual tension, so that in 
these efforts, especially in ‘Isoldens 
Liebestod,’ she deeply and truly moved 
us. And such feelings we neither will 
nor can analyze in this place. The or- 
chestra also played its part in this emo- 
tional appeal, helping her to pour forth 
her treasures, and seemingly possessed 
and inspired by the art of the songster.”’ 
Utrecht Dagblad, Brussels. 








Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., (Carlton Chambers) N. Y. 
Murray. Hill 7058-2890 
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FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN. 


cause the religion of Christ is a religion of joy, 

gloom, the music of His birthday has always 
of good cheer; and the songs we are ac- 
to think of in speaking of this Christ-mass, as 


musi 


alled, are known as the Christmas Carols. 


he olden time France, a “Carole” was a dance. It 


ed in a ring, and the song which accompanied it 


called a Carole. The word became common to 
the languages of Europe. Chaucer in “The 
bury Tales,” uses the word both in the sense of 


ut 


riests 


| singing. The people of Wales, years ago, used 
carols and winter carols. But the 


England was, in a sense, grafted 


th summer 


1 old pagan celebration of midwinter, in the days 


British ancestors were under the control of their 
who offered up human sacrifices, and con- 


the mistletoe as so sacred, that they cut it from 


tree upon which it grew with a knife of pure gold. 


1 


ean by Carol, the Christmas Carol. 


y oldest of these Christmas Carols known to us 
1 an old, old manuscript in the British Museum. 


aid to have been written as far back as the thirteenth 


nd 


This was about the time of Henry III., of Eng- 
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THE MUSIC OF CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Some Famous ‘*Waits’’—An Old Carol. 








BROWNE. 





MARTIN LUTHER. 


little folks, who sang, it may be, under King Alfred’s own 
window: 
“Carol, carol, Christians— 
Carol joyfully.” 





META REDDISCH'’S BRILLIANT 
SUCCESS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Opera Singer Receives Unanimous Praise of Critics. 





Meta Reddisch made her first Philadelphia appearance 
Thursday evening, December 9, as soloist with the Men- 
delssohn Club of that city. The singer achieved an instan- 
taneous success, as will be seen from the following excerpts 
from the newspaper criticisms: ° 

“The occasion was given additional interest by the first 
appearance in Philadelphia of Meta Reddisch, the gifted 
young American soprano, who created a most favorable im- 
pression by her brilliant rendering of the ‘Mad Scene’ from 
‘Lucia,’ where her birdlike notes were echoed by the flute 
obligato, played by Roscoe Possell. A group of songs in 
French, German and English, which she sang later in the 
evening, displayed her versatility. ... Another novelty 
was a blithesome song, ‘Gaiete de Coeur,’ by the conductor 
of the evening, Mr. Knauss, which he dedicated to Miss 
Reddisch, and which she sang most effectively, accompanied 
by the composer. In all other instances Miss Reddisch was 
accompanied by her brother, Claude Reddisch.”—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, December 10, 1915. 





“Meta Reddisch, soprano, had the cordial reception her 
singing justified. A charming picture of girlishness, her 
personality counted for much in her presentment of the 
‘Mad Scene’ from ‘Lucia,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Song of 
India,’ and other lyrics, among them Mr. Knauss’ ‘Gaiete 
de Cceur,’ dedicated to the singer. Roscoe Possell 
gave a good flute obligator to the ‘Mad Scene,’ and in the 
rivalry of flute and voice, the excellent quality of the 
singer’s loftiest register was accentuated.”--Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, December 10, 1915. 





“Meta Reddisch sang first the ‘Mad Scene’ from ‘Lucia.’ 
She was given a beautiful obligato by Mr. Possell, flutist, 
and made a distinct impression with her high clear notes 
and most graceful coloratura. Later she gave much pleas- 
ure by displaying variety of tone and expression in songs 
by Rimsky-Korsakow, Schubert, Pessard and Knauss.”— 
Philadelphia Record, December 10, 1915. 





“Meta Reddisch was the chief assisting artist. She gave 
the familiar ‘Mad Scene’ from ‘Lucia’ in a delicious high, 
flexible soprano, adequately supported by Roscoe Possell, 
flutist, and Claude Reddisch at the piano.”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer, December 10, 1915. 





“Meta Reddisch, the soprano, was one of the soloists, 
singing the ‘Mad Scene’ from ‘Lucia’ as her big number, as 
well as five shorter songs, one of which was written by Mr. 
Knauss and dedicated to the singer. She has a sweet, 
pleasing voice, carrying the cadenzas in the ‘Mad Scene’ 
with exceedingly fine quality of tone.”—-The Philadelphia 
Press, December 10, 1915. 





A Telephonic Romance. 





A musical romance at the Hotel Rittenhouse, Philadel- 
phia, in which the name of Robert Armbruster, pianist, 
figures, though not as one of the principals, went the 
rounds of Philadelphia studios recently. It seems that 
in an endeavor to win back his estranged sweetheart, a 
Philadelphia gentleman persuaded Mr. Armbruster to play 
Tschaikowsky’s “Romance” close to the receiver of the 
telephone, so that the lady, who was in San Francisco, 
could plainly hear the music. Mr. Armbruster’s playing 
evidently brought about the desired results, since the couple 
are to be married in Philadelphia within a fortnight. 





MELBA AND HARRISON INCLUDE * 
LOUISVILLE EN TOUR. 


Soprano, Cellist and Baritone Acclaimed—Male Chorus 
Concludes Series—A Rare Negro Tenor. 





Louisville, Ky., December 3, 1915. 

The series of concerts to be given by Harry Marx 
opened on the night of November 29, with the appearance 
of Melba and her assisting artists at the Masonic Theatre, 
Louisville was happy to welcome Mme. Melba after a long 
absence. She sang “The Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” 
Mimi’s “Addio” from “Boheme,” Bemberg’s “Chant Vene- 
tian” and Arditi’s “Se seran Rose,” with numerous encores. 

This was Beatrice Harrison’s first appearance in Louis- 
ville, and her reception proved that she never will lack 
eathusiastic admirers when she returns. She played Boc- 
cherini’s sonata in A major, and other numbers by César 
Cui, Wagner, Schumann and Kreisler with a vividly bright 
tone and an infusion of personality that fairly captivated 
her hearers. Robert Parlier, baritone, was heard in the 
“Pagliacci” “Prologue,” two Strauss songs and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Don Juan’s Serenade.” He was heartily encored 
at each number and made a decided hit with the audience. 

Mate Cuorus’ Conc_upinG Concert. 


The concluding concert of the Louisville Male Chorus, 
Carl Shackleton director, -was given at the Woman’s Club 
on December 2 before a large audience. The choral num- 
bers were: “Awake, Awake, ‘Tis Morning,” Kirchl; 
“Feasting, I Watch,” Elgar; “Serenade,” Haydn; “I Love 
but Thee,” Storch; “Consolation in Death,” Reiter; “Cos- 
sack War Song,” Parker; “My Mother Tongue,” Engles- 
berg; “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” deKoven; “My 
Honey Blossom,” Nevin; “My Lady Chlo’,” Clough- 
Leighter, and “Winter Song,” Bullard. The club soloist was 
William J. Horn, tenor, who sang “Waldeszauber,” Her- 
man; “Pleading,” Elgar; nocturne, Chadwick; “When 
Stars Are in the Quiet Sky,” Lucas, and “Songs of Songs,” 
Moya. His accompaniments were played by Mrs. Horn 
and Florence Blackman was the club accompanist. 

Necro Tenor SinGs For Critica, AUDIENCE. 

A few musicians and critics were invited to Baldwin 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon to hear Roland W. Hayes, 
a young negro singer, who possesses a tenor voice of such 
power, range and sweetness that he promises to be a con- 
spicuous figure among the musicians of his race. He has 
been studying in Boston with Arthur J. Hubbard, and his 
singing of such difficult compositions as “Celeste Aida” 
and the “Dream” from “Manon” revealed ability of the 
highest order. He is now making a concert tour through 
several of the larger cities, and is creating great interest 
wherever he is heard. K. W. D. 





FRANCIS MACMILLEN HEARD 
IN SPLENDID VIOLIN PROGRAM. 


Despite Heavy Snowstorm a Good-Sized Attendance is Regis- 
tered at Aeolian Hall. 


Notwithstanding Francis Macmillen’s misfortune in 
picking out the first bad night of the season—and a gen- 
uinely “fierce” one at that—for his second Aeolian Hall 
recital on Monday, December 13, he was greeted by an un- 
dience of most respectable size, one that was well repaid 
for its temerity in venturing on slushy sidewalks by the 
artist’s splendid execution of a program, the choice of 
which showed intelligence and a striving after the unhack- 
neyed. It was as follows: 

Sonata in D minor, Brahms; sarabandee-doube-hourée- 
double, from sonata in B minor (for violin alone), Bach; 
“Serenade” and “Vivace,” Haydn-Auer; “Passacaglia” 
(nach Handel), César Thomson; melodie, Schumann; 
“Sérénade a Colombine,” Gabriel Pierné; “Walzer” 
(Madchen’s Wunch), Chopin-Macmillen; “Hunting Song,” 
Mendeissohn-Macmillen. 

With each appearance Mr. Macmillen’s art gives evidence 
of the care and thought bestowed upon it. Though he has 
been for years what may with all sincerity be called a 
finished player, each program shows some new features 
which testify to his ceaseless striving toward the ultimate 
perfection of his musicianship. 

Last Monday night, in the interpretation of the Brahms 
sonata and in the Bach number for violin alone, there was 
a noticeably fresh breadth and vigor in his playing. Handel’s 
“Passacaglia,” as arranged by César Thomson, a difficult 
and seldom heard work, which is supposed to emphasize 
many of the cardinal points of the Thomson school for the 
violin, was very brilliantly done, with enormous technical 
command and a complete appreciation of the musical con- 
tents. It was this same work which won for Mr. Macmil- 
len the Van Hal prize at the Brussels Conservatory several 
years ago. The smaller numbers, and in particular the two 
cleverly made arrangements by the artist himself, were 
also very warmly received; in fact, throughout the even- 
ing the audience was in no way reluctant with its ap- 
plause. 

Richard Hageman proved, as ever, a most able and ef- 
ficient accompanist. 
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Christine Miller Triumphs in New York Recital 


Important New York Newspapers Were 
United in Favorable Opinion of Her 
Singing at Aeolian Hall, November 23rd. 











N. Y. TRIBUNE, H. E. Krehbiel—‘‘She sang with beautiful voice and an ever increasing 
sincerity of manner, gave real pleasure and excited genuine admiration for her art, 
which has nothing mean or ignoble about it. iss Miller has the requisite emo- 
tional and vocal material.” 








N. Y. AMERICAN—“Christine Miller, one of the most charming contraltos before the pub- 
lic, was heard in a program of songs in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. With at- 
tractive and musicianly method, style and tone she interpreted ancient works by Bach 
and Beethoven, six German songs by Wolf and other numbers by native musicians.” | 





























uality of her voice, her remarkably clear diction and fine sense of phrasing. The 
Woit songs served as a good climax in the list, both for their own special beauty of 
form and the interest they contained in not being sung so frequently. These songs in 
turn received from the singer their individual characterizations, whether this called 
for finer sentiment or an intensity of dramatic feeling. The ‘Elfenlied’ was very | 





ingly given and had to be repeated. 





| N Y. EVENING MAIL—*Christine Miller’s recital had a program of more ‘than usual in- | 





terest, delivered with more than usual art.’ 























N. Y. SUN—“These compositions afforded Miss Miller unusual opportunity for a Sapien of 
fine interpretative power. . . . There was much pleasure to be derived from the rich 











N. Y. TIMES—“The singer displayed great gifts of interpretation that were marked enough | 
to bridge safely the chasm between widely different styles, as wide, for instance, as | 
that between Wolf’s ‘Elfenlied’ and Carpenter’s ‘The Day Is No More.’” 




















N. Y. STAATS-ZEITUNG, November 25, 1015—‘‘Miss Miller must be regarded unques- 

tionably as one of our best concert singers. Alone her appearance wins support for 
its beauty, charm and elegance; her voice is a full, sweet, clear and indescribably 
caressing mezzo soprano. She is able to rely absolutely on its vocal aid, inasmuch 
as she has trained it to a high degree of artistic finish which enables her to meet all 
singing requirements and to reach all the heights and effects which we find in the per- 
formance of the greatest European concert artists. The lady gives to German songs a 
remarkable and admirable stylistic form, and her German diction may be emphasized 
and held up as an example to most of the German singers. The same virtues were 
noticeable also in the English diction of Miss Miller. Her success was most flattering.” 























N. Y¥. GLOBE AND COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER—“Christine Miller, contralto, gave an | 
admirable recital yesterday afternoon before a highly appreciative audience. Her sing- | 
ing of ‘Mein glaubiges Herze’ was really artistic. She sang with beautiful voice and a | 
sincerity of feeling that quickly ota the audience.” 





























N. Y. DEUTSCHES JOURNAL, November 24, 1915—‘‘As Christine Miller stepped on the 
Stage she at once succeeded in conquering her audience. ere was a great and serious 
artist who towered high above the average of Lieder singers, and who had the ability 
to keep her admirers under ker spell during the entire time of her recital. Miss 
Miller calls herself an alto, but she is much more of a mezzo-soprano with wide vocal 


Hall matinee looked charming. 


version of ‘Kennst du das 
mter and Kramer. 
instantly redemanded.” 


range. 


So far as concerns the adaptability of her organ for the delivery of 


N. Y. EVENING SUN—*Shining in satin dark as Pittsburgh smoke, slashed white at the | 
sides and capped with two flying raven wings, Christine Miller at yesterday’s Aeolian 

ler low voice, with a certain vigorous ejaculation and 

hearty humor, more than suggested Geraldine Farrar at times. From Hugo Wolf’s fine 
fend’ Miss Miller turned to a serious American pair, Car- | 

Between these, Sibella’s ‘Street Organ’ was a rollicking success, 


songs, the singer could not 





| 
diction was especially good. 

















the finest shades of pianissimo (seldom do we hear it done with similar delicacy) to the 
voluminous forte tones, the M i 
and highly intelligent vecal art. 
timbre which makes an immediate appeal to the ears of the listeners. 
program was put together with splendid taste and keen knowledge of effect. Her German | 


wish for a more useful and better trained instrument. From 


iller woice obeys without effort the directions of a subtle 
The voice is gifted by nature with that indefinable | 
Miss Miller’s | 

















Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 





DOSTAL HERALDED AS 
“AMERICA’S LYRIC TENOR.” 


Press Excerpts of Recent Success. 





George Dostal, now heralded as “America’s Lyric Tenor,” 
was credited by the New York and Brooklyn critics with 
a triumph when he was heard recently in a concert for 
the Polish Relief Fund in Brooklyn, at the Academy of 
Music. Mr. Dostal sang before a sold-out house on this 
occasion, and made such a favorable impression both as a 
box office and as an artistic attraction, that the com- 
mittee in charge of the relief fund work contemplates 
having the tenor appear in its behalf in several of the 
larger cities of the country. Dates for these appearances 
have not as yet been settled, but it is known that they will 
take place in the months of January and February. 

As a new tenor in the American field, Mr. Dostal’s 
achievements have been striking when considering the com- 
paratively short time he has been before the public of his 
own country. In Italy he was heard in the most of the 
principal opera houses and won immediate recognition for 
his remarkable vocal abilities. Appended herewith are 
some of the criticisms he received on his Brooklyn appear- 
ance: 


“GrorGE Dostat Scores A TRIUMPH AT Last SuNDAY’s 
Concert.” 


“The rare resourcefulness of his art and the phenomenal 
qualities of his ultra lyric voice, have made him the vocal 
sensation of the season. It is claimed by those who are 
best capable of judging, that there is not another tenor on 
our concert stage who possesses such an exceptional range 
in the high voice register. With a D flat above high C, 
this tenor possesses the highest tone ever called for in the 
published song literature of the ancient and modern class- 
ics. This singer gives fair promise of becoming the first 
really great tenor this country has ever produced.”—The 
World, New York, December 5, 1915. 





“AccLAIM Fok GrorcE DostaL, Lyric TENorR.” 

“Mr. Dostal has a voice of rarely pure lyric quality. It 
is pleasing in timbre, and even in all registers. He sang 
more than a score of songs, including half a dozen encores, 
puiting great fervor into his interpretations—always, re- 





membering that color and sweetness with which nature had 
endowed him. His celebrated high notes, when fortissimo, 
and even when pianissimo were seductive, and they once 
caused the audience to applaud even in the midst of a high 
D flat above the staff.”"—The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, No- 
vember 29, 1915. 





“Dosta TRIUMPHANT AT CONCERT.” 


“He disclosed a lyric tenor voice of real purity of sweet- 
ness and great range, and his natural gifts have been 
heightened by an art that is already mature. There was a 
wealth of tonal color and feeling in his singing, coupled 
with a clarity of diction and nicety of shading that be- 
spoke the real artist.”.—The Daily Standard Union, Brook- 
lyn, November 29, 1915. 





“DosTAL Scores A REAL TRIUMPH.” 


“George Dostal proved that audiences that have heard 
him were not misiudging him, when they claimed him one 
of the most promising tenors among the younger aspirants 
for honors in this field that he will ultimately rank 
with the greatest tenors of today, did not seem exaggerated 
praise judging from his work last evening. Mr. Dostal has 
a voice of delicate, yet sturdy construction. It is flawless- 
ly pure, and has the richness of an organ. He sang with 
superb sympathy, and perfect control every number of his 
program.”—The Brooklyn Citizen, November 29, 1915. 





“DosTAL PLEASES IN Bic CoNCcERT.” 


“His voice was soft, clear and natural, and his every 
number was followed by an outburst of enthusiasm and a 
buzz of favorable comment among his auditors. In reach- 
ing the climax in Donizetti’s ‘Deserto in Terra.’ Mr. Dostal 
so charmed his audience, that he fairly lifted them from 
their chairs as he struck the top note, and a burst of ap- 
plause came in the midst of his singing—The Tablet, 
Brooklyn, December 4, 1915. 





Buzzi-Peccia Ill. 


Signor Buzzi-Peccia, the .vocal instructor, is ill from a 
severe throat affliction and has been ordered. by his physi- 
cian to rest from all work for.several weeks at least. 





AN AMERICAN OPERETTA. 
Work by Le Massena to Be Heard Here Soon. 





At Charles Edison’s Little Thimble Theatre, C. E. Le 
Massena’s three act operetta, “Pandora,” will be produced 
under the direction of the composer. The operetta is 
founded on Hawthorne’s story, “The Paradise of Chil- 
dren.” There will be a chorus of children. The principal 
role, Pandora, will be sung by Kathryn Viiey, soprano, of 
Kansas City, who has been studying with Mme. de Sales, 
the well known vocal teacher, three years in Paris and one 
in New York. The other principal parts will also be taken 
by various artist-pupils of Mme. de Sales. 

The music, which Mr. Le Massena has written, is quiie 
melodious and graceful, and the story not so barren as is 
often the case with small works of this kind. Mme. 
de Sales’ excellently trairied pupils will be afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show what thorough training they 
have received at her hands. 

The performances will be given on the evenings of De- 
cember 16, 17 and 18, and a matinee on the 2oth. 


Gilbert Wilson Well Liked in Bridgeport. 


Gilbert Wilson, basso-cantante, sang Abimelech and the 
Old Hebrew in the “Samson and Delilah” performance 
given by the Bridgeport Choral Society under Dr. Arthur 
Mees’ direction on December 7. Mr. Wilson’s work is well 
spoken of:in the Bridgeport Evening Telegram as follows: 

“Mr. Wilson in a skillful way represented the character 
of an Old Hebrew in addition to singing the part of 
Abimelech. He has a basso-cantante voice of excellent 
quality, commendable authority and a knowledge of ora- 
torio tradition which held him in good stead.” 





Clarice Balas in Pittsburgh Concert. 


At a concert in Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 30, Clarice 
Balas, pianist, played a gavotte (Bach), “Les Sylvains” 
(Chaminade), “Cracovienne Fantastique” (Paderewski), 
“Etude Revolutionary” (Chopin), and three Liszt numbers, 
the second and eighth rhapsodies and “Liebestraum.” She 
was most cordially received. 
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NOVEMBER MUSICAL OFFERINGS 
AT ANN ARBOR WERE VARIED 
AND FULL OF INTEREST. 


Local Faculty Concerts—Flonzaley Quartet Visits University 
Town Annually. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., December 3, 1915. 

November was a month rich in musical activities for 
the Ann Arbor music loving public. Several concerts of 
wide variety and great interest have been heard. 

Two faculty recitals were given in Hill Auditorium. 
The first, on November 4, marked the initial appearance 
for this season of the School of Music String Quartet, 
made up of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Lockwood, violins; 
A. J. Whitmire, viola, and Lee N. Parker, violoncello. 
They chose to begin the year’s work with Schubert’s quar- 
tet in D minor, and their masterful rendition amply justi- 
fied this selection. Mr. Lockwood, who has won his 
laurels as a soloist, has proven to be a master leader of 
quartet playing, and the organization which has now been 
intact for several seasons under his direction has acquired 
a unity and perfection of interpretation which is remark- 
able. 

The appearance of the quartet was preceded by a ‘group 
of Schubert songs by Kenneth N. Westerman, and fol- 
lowed by a group of English songs by the same artist, in 
both of which he appeared to splendid advantage. Frances 
Louise Hamilton, the faithful accompanist for so many of 
Ann Arbor’s musical events, again demonstrated her ex- 
ceptional talent. : 

The second faculty concert, given November 18, marked 
the first appearance of the University Symphony Orches- 
tra for the year. This organization, made up of about 
sixty players, is also under the direction of Samuel P. 
Lockwood, and the work of the organization is character- 
ized by the same precision, accuracy, and painstaking mas- 
tery evident in the other lines of Mr. Lockwood’s activi- 
ties. 

Haydn’s symphony in D major (old Breitkopf & Hartel, 
No. 2) was given in an interesting manner, and was lis- 
tened to intently and appreciated by those present. “Drei 
Characterstuecke,” op. 33, by Jensen, and Schubert’s over- 
ture to “Rosamunde,” with which the program closed, both 
made pleasant impressions. 

The soloist of the occasion was A. J. Whitmire, violin- 
ist, who offered “Albumblatt,” by Wagner-Wilhelmj, and 
in which he appeared to splendid advantage. 

A concert which was also much enjoyed took place on 
the afternoon of November 17, when several advanced 
students of the piano and vocal departments were heard 
in a public students’ recital at the School of Music audi- 
torium. The School of Music this year numbers many 
exceptionally talented students, and at this first public 
recital a high standard of performance was set. Miss 
Heffelbower and Mr. Haigh, students of Albert Lockwood, 
pianist, and Alice Lloyd and Robert Dieterle, students of 
Theodore Harrison’s vocal class, attracted particular at- 
tention because of their exceptionally artistic renditions. 

The last concert for the month, which was given on the 
evening of November 23, brought the Flonzaley Quartet. 
This organization, years ago, made one of its first appear- 
ances outside of New York City, in Ann Arbor, at a time 
when its reputation was still in the making. So well was 
it received that it was immediately reengaged for the fol- 
lowing year, and since that time has appeared several times 
in the University City, always being received with greater 
enthusiasm, if that is possible. The concert proved to be 
one of the most artistic offerings yet listened to in this 
beautiful building. The faintest pianissimos may be 
heard throughout the auditorium, and all the people in the 
audience were delighted, not excepting the artists them- 
selves. 

The program was opened with César Franck’s quartet, 
which was given in impeccable style. This was followed 
by the Haydn quartet, which aroused so much enthusiasm 
that the organization was obliged to respond with two en- 
cores. 

The third part of the program consisted of three pieces 
for quartet by Stravinsky, which are still in manuscript. 
They were novel and unusual to say the least, and were 
greatly enjoyed. €; ALS. 








Recital and Concert Dates of Sibyl Sammis MacDermid. 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid’s engagements for the first 
half of the season 1915-16 are as follows: Greeley, Den- 
ver and Boulder, Col.; Chicago; Bay City, Saginaw and 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Racine, Wis.; LaGrange, Waukegan 
and Chicago, Ill.: Detroit, Mich.; Indianola, Le Mars, 
lowa; Mount Carroll and Chicago, Ill.; Topeka, Indepen- 
dence, Fort Scott, Manhattan, Kan.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Findlay, Ohio; Chicago, Ifl.; Wooster, Ohio; Beloit, Wis., 
and Chicago. 

Many of these are recitals with James G. MacDermid at 
the piano and they include also a week’s tour with the 
American Symphony Orchestra, Glenn Dillard Gunn, con- 





ductor. Mr, and Mrs. MacDermid are now on tour filling 
the last ten dates mentioned above. 





ALINE VAN BARENTZEN’S 
EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 


Young Pianist Thrills St. Louis Audience. 








Aline Van Barentzen, the young American pianist, cap- 
tivated a St. Louis musical audience at a private recital on 
Friday evening, November 19. 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch of November 21 speaks 
as follows of her performance: 


EIGHTEEN YEAR OLD GIRL REVEALS AMAZING SKILL 
ON PIANO. 





Musicat St. Louis Turttrep spy Ciassics on ReciTaL ProGRaM OF 
ALINE VAN BARENTZEN. 





A new star of piano playing came for the first time within the 
ken of musical St. Louis Friday night, when Aline van Barentzen, 
eighteen year old American pianist, appeared before an audience, 
composed largely of musicians, in a private recital, at Lenox Hall. . . . 

Miss van Barentzen, with her hair in a braid down her back, 
looks even more girlish than her years would indicate, but she 
quickly proved that she has little further to learn about the mechanics 
of piano playing. Zach pronounced her one of the most amazing 
technicians of the keyboard he ever heard. Because of her equal 
command of a tremendously powerful fortissimo and of a feather 
touch pianissimo, he said that she combined “‘the lion and the lioness 
of the piano.” 

Inttrat NumBer Goon Inpex. 

Her program began with Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” the 
first and third movements of which were notable for her dazzling 
velocity of fingering and the vigor of her touch; while the slow sec- 
ond part was delivered with a warmth of tone and clarity of phras- 
ing which were evidence of her maturing of interpretation as well 
as executancy. 

In her Chopin group, the familiar valse, op. 64, No. 2, will be 
remembered by the gossamer delicacy of her touch, and especially 
by a frequently recurring diminuendo, the sound of which receded 
and died away with the symmetry of a cone, until it paused just this 
side of nothingness. And yet that final infinitesimal tone had such 
body that it could be heard with ease all over the hall. 

In the next number, Chopin’s polonaise, op. 53, she accomplished 
an opposite feat in the building up of a crescendo. When the piano 
seemed already to be yielding the absolute limit of its volume, the 
sound continued to swell and swell, until it appeared that the air 
itself must crack under such a burden. It was an impressive ex- 
hibition of power in so slight a girl. 

Her other numbers were the Wagner-Liszt ‘“‘Liebestod” music from 
“Tristan and Isolde”; Scriabine’s nocturne for left hand, which was 
a prodigy of left hand agility; Pierné’s “Cachecache” (Hide and 
Seek), in which two melodies swiftly pursue each other all about 
the keyboard, and Liszt's ‘Un Suspiro”’ and “Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody.” The last composition, noted for its difficulty, found her with 
energy apparently unimpaired, although an exhausting program had 
preceded it. 

Fine Gret or Personatirty. 

The artist, besides her phenomenal technic, revealed that fine gift 
known as personality, and this made her playing absorbingly inter- 
esting from beginning to end. She was enthusiastically applauded 
by the professionals and others who heard her. 

Although just making her debut in St. Louis, Miss van Barentzen 
has had a remarkable career in Europe, beginning when she was a 
child prodigy of seven years. At that age, with an orchestra at 
Dieppe, France, she played in public Beethoven’s concerto in C 
major. She was born in Somerville, Mass., of Danish ancestry, and 
when a year old was taken to Europe by her mother, Consuelo van 
Barentzen. At three the child displayed the gift of absolute pitch 
by being able to name by ear the key of any composition her mother 
played. Mrs. van Barentzen was her daughter’s first teacher, and 
succeeded so remarkably as to obtain admission for her at the Paris 
Conservatory whe: she was only nine years old. 

There the girl fairly romped through the courses, doing several 
year’s work in one, until, at the age of eleven, she was graduated 
with the highest honors and received the coveted Grand Prix silver 
medal. 





Hampton Court Singers Furnish 
Second Charlotte Lyceum Concert. 


Charlotte, N. C., December 1, 1915. 
The second number in the Charlotte Lyceum Course was 
given here on Tuesday evening, November 30, by the Hamp- 
ton Court Singers, a mixed quartet of vocalists and a pian- 
ist. The members of the quartet are: Margaret H. Mes- 
ser, soprano; Clara Bell Spalding, contralto; Edgar 
Brown, tenor, and W. Clay Inman, baritone, with Lillian 
Rosine, pianist. The attendance was large. The quartet 
appeared in several numbers in Elizabethan costume, their 
best selections being Pinsuti’s “Spring Song” and “Good 
Night, Beloved,” by the same composer, and a setting of 
“Crossing the Bar,” by Heinrich. All appeared to espe- 
cial advantage. Bond’s “Perfect Day” in quartet form was 

particularly effective. Joun Grorce Harris. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch Chooses Novelties. 


Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch has a number of novelties 
on the program she will sing at her recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Monday afternoon, December 20. In addition 
to a Beethoven and a Grieg group of songs, which are not 
often heard, there will be compositions of Saint-Saéns, 
Fauré and Delibes; while the English group, which will 
close the program, will include Marion Bauer’s “The Last 
Word,” Isidore Luckstone’s “Could I Forget,” and Arthur 
Hinton’s “Laughing Song.” 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will play the contralto’s accompani- 
ments. 
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PRESS OF NEW ORLEANS FINDS ONLY . 
GOOD POINTS IN TILLY KOENEN’S SINGING. 


Dutch Contralto Receives More Praiseworthy Criticisms. 


“Tilly Koenen came to the Atheneum last night not as 
a stranger awaiting criticism, but as an artist known and 
approved, as a returning friend assured of a reception 
worthy of her great talents. Few important singers have 





TILLY KOENEN. 


ever captured New Orleans more thoroughly than has the 
talented Dutch contralto, and her reappearance yesterday, 
after six years’ absence, was the occasion of the largest 
attendance that has ever been brought out by a philhar- 
monic concert. It is safe to say ‘largest,’ for, though the 
auditorium was filled before, there seemed last night to 
be fewer absentees from their places than ever before. It 
was quite apparent that the city was music hungry and was 
prepared to enjoy the great singer both for her lyric and 
for those semihistrionic asides that add so greatly to the 
pleasure of her character songs. Her voice has taken on a 
greater resonance and as the soiree progressed the warmth 
and power of the organ became more apparent ’till it grew 
to tremendous heights in the final number of the Strauss 
suite. 

“Hers was a beautiful program and ranged all the way 
from the solid beauty and distinction of Brahms through 
lighter matters in French, Dutch, Italian and English, back 
to the modern German wonder works of Strauss. Of all, 
it was quite naturally the Dutch songs that seemed to show 
all sides of the singer, for, try as one may, one cannot es- 
cape the racial affinity. Moreover, we doubt if Tilly 
Koenen would care to attempt such a disloyalty since where 
could she find an art more sympathetic and altogether 
lovely than in that group of Dutch songs of childhood.”— 
New Orleans Times Picayune, November 25, 1915. 





“The Philharmonic Society presented for the first con- 
cert this season, the Dutch contralto, Tilly Koenen, in the 
Atheneum Wednesday night. The program presented by 
the singer displayed a voice of considerable range, of a 
luscious quality cello like in the lower tones and 
managed with art and refinement. 

“There can be no doubt that Miss Koenen was at her 
happiest in the group of little Dutch songs, which, though 
heard some years ago from the same singer, lost none of 
their charm by repetition. Next to this, the Strauss group, 
particularly ‘Die Wasserrose’ (the Water Lily) was most 
distinctive in beauty of interpretation and vocal utterance.” 
—New Orleans Daily States, November 26, 1915. 





“The first Philharmonic concert of the season was held 
Wednesday night at the Athenzum, Tilly Koenen, the 
Dutch contralto, being the attraction. 

“Since her last appearance here some five or six years 
ago, Miss Koenen’s voice has*materially gained in power. 

“To me, Miss Koenen’s most notable work of the entire 
evening was evinced in Strauss’ ‘Heimliche Aufforderung,’ 
for, in this, the singer’s splendid technical command and 
interpretative art shone resplendently. There- was an 
emotional warmth, a nobility of declaration, a real grandeur 
in her delivery of this ‘Lover’s Pledge,’ which made it deep- 
ly impressive. 

“The singling out of this solution does not mean to say 
that other of the artist's numbers were not well sung. 
Brahms’ ‘Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer,’ Schumann’s 
‘Der Kartenlegerin,’ Roger’s ‘My Star,’ Scott’s ‘Lullaby’ 


and, especially, the charming group of children’s songs, 
were all artistic and pleasurable. 

“Miss Koenen was enthusiastically received by the im- Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, who has made 
mense audience. She gave three encores—Delibes’ ‘Filles several successful American tours, will arrive in this coun- 
de Cadiz,’ Raff’s ‘Cavatina,’ and a repetition of Cyril Scott’s try early in January after two seasons spent in England, 
‘Lullaby.’ Of these, the last mentioned was by far the Holland and Norway. Miss Parlow will give a recital in 
most successfully rendered.”—New Orleans Item, Novem- Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, January 5. 
ber 25, 1915. 


Kathleen Parlow’s Recital, January 5. 




















“Dancer who melts into 
living lines.” 
—New York Sun. 


LADA 


Representative: 
E. K. SCHUPP 
344 West 72nd Street 
New York 


CARL FRIEDBERG A BUSY PIANIST. 


Return Engagements the Rule. 








Carl Friedberg, the pianist, is still in the West filling 
concert engagements. This artist is very much in demand, 
and return engagements are coming in from practically all 
cities where he appears. He played in Chicago three times 
in one week, and will return there in a month. Friedberg 
is to be heard in New York with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company Orchestra, on Sunday evening, January 2, when 
he will play the “Emperor” concerto by Beethoven. Im- 
mediately after this appearance he returns West and plays 
seventeen concerts during two weeks, among them being 
return dates at Buffalo and Cincinnati. 





His first New York recital will be given in Aeolian Hall, 
on Monday afterncon, February 7. Friedberg played tor 
the first time in Washington, D. C., in one of Mr. Smith’s 
star concert series on December 10. 
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CONCERTS RECITALS’ FESTIVALS 
AT HOMES 


From November 15 to January 23, 
apply for dates, particulars, etc., to 


Julius Daiber, 
Auditorium Theater, Chicago 











ARTHUR S. PHINNEY, Personal Repre- 
sentative, 108 West 45th Street, New York 





Matzene, Chicago 





LYRIC SOPRANO O° the Metropoli- 
ace Nm ra C 


‘o. 
For Concerts and Recitals, address FRED 0. 
RENARD, Mgar., 216 West 70th St., N. Y. City 





THEO. Tenor 
Studios: 21 West 38th Street New York 
3701 Greeley 





M. H. HANSON 
437 Filth Avenue 
New York 
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STEINWAY PIANO USED 


REBECCA DAVIDSON! Pianist 


Personal Address: 918 Ivy Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 5S7th Street, : 3 
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oncert Direction MAURICE FULCHER, McCormick Bullding 33 CHICAGO 
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Pianist ¥ Basso-Cantante a. . he 


_ emee RENATA CHOLLET "22>... 


Prima Donna 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City Coloratura Soprano 


Appeared with conspicuous success in Milan, Padova. Trieste, Paris, Etc. 


ARNOLDE STEPHENSON sects. 


Recitals of Song 
SEASON 1916-1917 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Announces the re-opening of the 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Twenty-five Students now holding | Students aided in securing positions 
New York Positions Send for new catalogue 


44 West i2th Street 3 $ New York 
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Management: Foster & David, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
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Louis GRAVEUR 


THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON 


Leading Male Soloist at the Maine Music Festival 




















More Press Criticisms Which toswule the Unanimity 
of the Critics Everywhere 




















AS SOLOIST AT MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL, PORTLAND, OCT. 12th 

















PORTLAND EVENING EXPRESS AND ADVERTISER, OCTOBER 13, 1915. 
BELGIAN BARITONE MAKES TREMENDOUS SENSATION. 





| Portland is sorry that Emilio de Gogorza is ill, thus preventing his appearance at the Western Maine Festival, but 
| considers itself extremely fortunate in securing Signor Graveure as a substitute, for it is some years since an artist has 
| made a greater stir at any local concert. 

This Belgian singer has art, temperament and voice, as well as a most genial personality. 

| Certain it is that a Caruso or an Eduard de Reszke would not have more completely enthralled a festival audience than 
did this young barit ne who had hitherto been unknown to the majority of the concert attendants. Signor Graveure chose 
| Ss program for the concert last evening with the greatest pa taste, giving the most desirable in repertoire, and his 
| appealing voice with its rich, ringing, musical tones, his delightful style in singing, his most friendly attitude, completely 
captivated the audience at the third concert in the 191s festival. 
A Rare Treat. 
rhe artist had appeared at the morning rehearsal, so the people were, in a measure, prepared for the treat of the even- 
| ing. The “Pagliacci” prologue—always beautiful and always a favorite—was splondiy chosen for the singer’s talents and 
| was delivered with passion and fervor, the drz amatic element being convincingly in evidence. 

French and English songs were given for the encores, which were insistently demanded. 

Here was the “real thing’ and one need use no stilted phrases or forced compliments in writing of this vocalist who 
loses himself in his art and is satisfying to the last degree. 

For his second appearance, Signor»Graveure chose the “Evening Star” aria from “Tannhauser” and the exquisite senti- 
ment was impressively brought out in the rendition. After this there was quite a remarkable demonstration. It seemed as if 
he audience could not bear to let him go and the artist was recalled for four encores, which he accommodatingly gave when 

| was fou na that his graceful bows did not satisfy. The audience shouted and there was a stampede, the applause recurring 

| persistently each time the baritone left the stage. But though the wishes of the audience were suspected, —per Graveure, 
with good judgment, refused to be a “toreador” and the eager listeners were obliged to be contented with the beautiful songs 

| sentimental, operatic and songs in the languages—which were chosen for his encore program. 

| Signor Graveure seemed gratified at his reception, 








PORTLAND DAILY PRESS, OCTOBER 13, 1915. 
| GRAVEURE SENSATION OF LAST NIGHT’S CONCERT 





t Louis Graveure, the Belgian baritone, was the sensation of last evening’s concert in the-music festival series, --This—un- 
eralded artist sang so divinely that Portlanders were actually carried out of their conyentionalism and cheered with a gusto 
that was almost as surpr ising as the singer himself. Yes, Mr. Graveure certainly can sing, a. with a voice of luscious qual- 
ity and an art so co mpelling and individual that one is enthralled whether he would or not. he man, too, is unique, for he 
possesses charm of rare order, a certain fineness of’ personal fibre, intellectual power and excellent spirit that emphasizes 
apprec iably his enavoustla nary art and bears it beyond criticism. You feel what he wishes you to feel of the composer’s 
he ight Its mood and atmosphere are given to-you satisfyingiy and there is nothing for-you but-to enjoy; Whether it-be— 
the beautiful prologue and aria from Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” the wonderfully stirring “‘Tannhauser” aria of Wegner 
r the simpler songs of our own tongue, such as “Tommy Lad,” there is absolutely nothing to mar its perfection. Dramatic 
fervor and accent ire his at will, as also are innumerable subtleties of expression that can only be felt and not described. 
His barite n¢ has lovely lights in its heights and depths and the middle register is musically rich and round. The “half voice” 
that he called into use several times was vastly effective always and his enunciation wooed the ear. Has our own tongue ever 
| been more exquisitely spoken than by this stranger who has come to us from across the sea? That he showed us English 
| so much a thing of beauty is not the least of the memorable features of his appearance here. 
| Mr. Graveure delighted everybody beyond measure, and turned what might have proved, in the regrettable illness of 
| Emilio de Gogorza, a very serious misfortune to the festival, into a personal and artistic triumph that scored still another 
| suc s for Director William Rogers Chapman, In consequence he is jubilant, and all who have the welfare of the Western 
| Maine Musical Association at heart rejoice with him. 
EVENING OF RECALLS, 
It was throughout an evening of recalls, those for Mr. Graveure being so many that one lost count and just applauded 
echo with everybody else 

















NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, OCT. 20th 





























rHE JOURNAL, OCTOBER 21, rors. 
The singer at Aeolian Hall yesterday was worth listening to. He chose an unhackneyed program, very well arranged and 
disclosed a rich baritone voice, ample in power and well supported by resources of breath. The singer handled German 
extremely well for a Belgian and English even better, 
THE EVENING POST, OCTOBER 21, 1915. 
Louis Graveure, heralded as a Belgian baritone, made his first appearance in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. He dis- 
ed a f voice excellently trained, good phrasing and distinct diction in English, German and French. His French was 
erstar le and agree able even in rapid passages, 
Mr. Graveure’s voice is one of considerable range, and sufficiently pliant for his purposes. The chief excellence of the 
ritone’s voice is his: power of giving it emotional warmth in such songs as Bemberg’s “Aime-Moi’’and the more_ passionate 
portions of. Von Fe Jitz’s song cycle, “Eliland.” He also pleased the audience greatly with the two old English songs. The 
ng of these two numbers str ongly suggested the best school of English oratorio singers. 

















AS SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, OCT. 24th 




























































THE MINNE APOLIS TRIBUNE, OCTOBER 25, rors. aeceee as 
sterday’s soloist was a veritable sensation. No popular audience and few Friday audiences have ever heard ona a 
tone voice as that possessed by the recently discovered Belgian, Louis Graveure. Its quality is ravishing in richness, 
1oothness and colo “al powerful in volume. But equally exceptional are his technical understanding of singing and his 
ide powers of interpretation. He was recalled enthusiastically not only by the audience, but by the entire orchestra 
1d by Mr. Oberhoffer himself. who laid down his baton and clapped his hands vigorousl It is a pleasure to learn that 
Mr. Graveure has been engaged as soloist for the orchestra’s concert and festival tour a next spring. 
rH MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, OCTOBER 2s, 1915. 
The soloist was Louis Graveure, an artist new to this part of the country. Mr. Graveure has a fine and sonorous ‘pari- 
the high register of which is particularly strong and pleasing, and the splendid intensity and rich variety of detail_in 
work made him particularly attractive to his audience. His musical diction was distinct and artistic in each of four 
guages, while |} derful breath control allowed of perplexing effects. Mr. Graveure first sang the “Eri tu” aria 
m Verdi’s “TI M. sked Ball” with much brio; his second aria was “Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s pretender? quite 
tifully sung. His most artistic effort, hewever, was the extra number, Schubert’s “Wanderer’s | Ni 0, sung to 
Goethe poem in the German original with enthralling mezzo voce, while a second extra, Ronald’s ‘ © foout Rigi also 
— —= 


Management: ANTONIA.SAWYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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DR. KUNWALD’S CINCINNATI ACTIVITIES. 


Popular Conductor Scoring Constant Successes as a Leader 
and as a Speaker— His Novel Views and Interpretations. 








Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been known for some time as an 
exceptionally gifted public speaker. His recent appear- 
ance in Cincinnati in that role revealed a marked original- 
ity and depth of understanding which made the subject of 
his lecture, “The Viennese School of Music,” uncommonly 
entertaining. P 


“Dr. Kunwald has the knack of establishing a bond of 
intimate sympathy with his audience,” says a report; “His 
imaginative style of expression ‘proves extremely impres- 
sive. Speaking of _Beethoven’s fourth symphony, which 
was played at the syinphony concerts in Cincinnati on De- 
cember 3 and 4,: he declared ‘it to be his belief that in this 
“incorporated his conception of the 
) | has conducted this symphony on 
is ses thirty ‘Occasions and has given it special 
study. - be 

In support of his ad i haat’ he advanced a logical 
explanation. The rather sombre introduction, he said, sym- 
bolizes “the darkness which was on the face of the deep”; 
the three a’s in the two violins before the outburst of the 
first fortissimo, the fiat of the Creator, “Let there be light” ; 
the bright and happy development section, the expression 
of the joy of all living creatures in the life which had been 
bestowed upon them. In the lovely adagio of the second 
movement, Kunwald sees Beethoven’s conception of Eve’s 
creation. 






Humorously, the speaker suggested that Beethoven may 
have intended to emphasize the importance of woman’s 
introduction into the world by the sharp, incisive figures 
played double forte which break into the beautiful melodies 
of this movement; which, by the way, suggest an atmos- 
phere of feminine grace, charm and loveliness. This origi- 
nal and ingenious interpretation of Beethoven’s fourth 
symphony aroused great interest on the part of the large 
audience. 

Other symphonies touched upon in the foregoing lecture 
were the E flat of Haydn, the “Jupiter” of Mozart and the 
fourth of Bruckner. These delightful lectures, with which 
the Cincinnati conductor intersperses the concerts of the 
Cincinnati season, are developing a spirit of warm sym- 
pathy and understanding between the artist and his public. 

By the way, one of the chief aims of Dr. Kunwald is 
to present not only modern novelties to his Cincinnati audi- 
ences, but classical works which have never, or not for 
many years, been performed in the city. One of the lat- 
ter, presented at the last series of concerts and which was 
a conspictious success, was a series of variations by Brahms 
on a theme of Haydn. On one occasion Brahms, brows- 
ing through the musical library of an old friend in Vienna, 
came across several unknown and unpublished works of 
Haydn. One of these, a so-called “divertimento,”—a 
short, pleasing composition written in a light, familiar 
style—suggested great possibilities. It was written for wind 
instruments, two oboes, two horns, three bassoons and a 
“serpent,” an instrument now obsolete. Brahms was par- 
ticularly pleased by a theme, “Chorale St. Antoni,” which 
he found in this “divertimento.” Shortly before he had 
been much impressed by a painting, “The Temptation of 
St. Anthony.” The picture seemed a fit subject for musi- 
cal elaboration, and, utilizing his new found theme, he went 
to work to build his symphonic variations. 

To the modern mind the “Variations” suggest little of 
the grim old saint in his desert or his temptations, but is 
rather a delightful piece of musical writing. In its eight 
variations it runs through many moods, now grave, now 
gay, often extremely beautiful, as in the lovely “Gracioso” 
variation. The work was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, both the conductor and orchestra being roundly 
applauded. 





Lewing Tribute to Leschetizky. 





Adele Lewing, the pianist, composer and instructor, well 
known in these various capacities, writes of Theodor Les- 
chetizky : 

“In Theodor Leschetizky’s death the world has lost one 
of its greatest men. Without comparison, the wonderful 
pianist; in him one heard a™singer on the keys, an ideal 
teacher. His place can never be filled, but the good seed 
the master planted, in his thousands of pupils, scattered 
all over the earth, will bring forth thousandfold good fruit. 
Res severa verum gaudium.” 

THEODOR LESCHETIZKY. 
Thou, too, hast gone at last, 
Gone to yonder isles of rest, 
Master who we follow’d all, 
Had to follow higher call. 
Ring ye churchbells, ring the chime, 
Sing ye of his art sublime, 
Praise him, laud as laud ye can, 
“Thy art lives here, Amen!” 
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ANNE ARKADIJ MAKES BOSTON DEBUT. 
Singer of Lieder Enjoyed by ‘‘Hub’’ Audience. 








Anne Arkadij, Lieder singer, made her American debut 
as a concert singer at Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., on 
December 1 in a program made up principally of songs 
by Schumann, Franz, Grieg, Brahms and Wolf. Walter 
Rothwell, well known as a symphony conductor, played the 
accompaniments. There was a large audience present, 
whose response to the singer was sympathetic, and the 
pleasure which Miss Arkadij gave promises well for her 
future in this country. A good description of her work is 
given by the following notices: 

“In Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon Anne ‘Arkadij 
sang German Lieder and American songs. Her voice is 
a raised alto and retains an alto quality well into the mid- 
dle register. . . . The voice is so well controlled and: of 
so rich a timbre that it gives genuine pleasure. She adapts 
herself well to the moods of successive songs, and heeds 
their poetic import. Those who like intelligence as well 
as ‘mere voice’ will enjoy her concerts... . . Miss Arkadij 
sang ‘Vergessen’ and ‘Es hat die Rose sich beklagt’ with 
the gentle pathos and classic reserve which they demand. 
. . Such songs as ‘Und gestern hat er Rosen mir gebracht’ 
are full of pitfalls for the incompetent, all of which Miss 
Arkadij passed over without a mishap. To judge by the 
temper of the audience, the climax of the program was 
reached in the group of American songs. The applause 
which followed Arthur Foote’s ‘I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean’ 
and James Rogers’ ‘The Star’ left no doubt in any one’s 
mind as to the quality of their emotional appeal. Both of 
these little songs are happily imagined melodies.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript, December 2, 1915. 

“Anne Arkadij evidently a dramatic soprano of 
considerable experience, is said to be highly considered by 
some German musicians, among them Emil Paur. . . . 

“Miss Arkadij has a powerful voice, rich and pleas- 
ing.”—Boston Journal, December 2, 10915. 

“Mme. Arkadij sang the songs in the manner of a con- 
ventional German singer, but with purer intonation than 
is usually heard... . 

“The voice itself is of better quality in the lower and 
middle registers than in the upper.”—Boston Herald, De- 
cember 2, 1015. 

“Mme. Arkadij has forsaken the operatic stage after 
achieving success abroad, for the concert platform. She has 
a beautiful voice, pleasing presence and marked ability in 
interpreting her songs. . . . The pleasure afforded would 
seem to indicate the singer has a promising future in her 
newly chosen field.”—Boston Traveler, December 2, 1915. 

“Mme. Arkadij’s voice has warmth and her readings 
were intelligently conceived and executed. . . . She has sac- 
rificed for authority, which she posses musically and vo- 
cally, whatever spontaneity was lacking in her recital yes- 
terday.”-—Christian Science Monitor, Boston, December 2, 
1915. 





FOERSTER’S COMPOSITIONS 
FEATUREDIBY SHARON CLUB. 


Large Audience Enjoys Fine Program 


At the open meeting of the Wednesday Musical Club, 
Sharon, Pa., Thursday evening, December 2, at the F. H. 
Buhl Clubhouse, compositions of Adolph M. Foerster com- 
prised the program. This meeting was said to be attended 
by the largest audience which that club has had, and the 
program was very well received. These were the numbers: 
Songs with violin obligato, “Ave Maria,” “May Harp,” 


Miss Cunningham; solo for piano, prelude, C minor, 


“Homage to Rubinstein,” Miss Mehler; songs, “Nature and 
Song,” “The Water Lily,” “Midnight Reverie,” “A Tear,” 
Miss Clark; songs, “Russian Lover’s Song,” “The Starless 
Night,” Mr. Fogle; solo for piano, andante, Anna Herr- 
mann; song cycle, “Greek Love Songs,” Miss Cunningham ; 
songs, “Heart Song,” “Sun of the Sleepless,” Miss Isen- 
berg; songs, “Absolved,” “Love Seemeth Terrible,” Mr. 
Fogle; solo for piano, “Lamentation,” Mazurka, A minor, 
Miss Mehler; songs, “Those Eyes of Thine,” “Nights of 
Music,” “Tristan and Iseult,” Miss Cunningham. 

Mr. Foerster and Mr. Fogle were the accompanists and 
Mr. Skyrm, violinist. 





German Conservatory Students’ Concert. 





John Madden, tenor, made his first appearance at the 
German Conservatory concert, College Hall, New York, 
December 9, singing Rudolf’s aria from “Boheme” with 
good voice and style. Gertrude Pfaendler (pupil of Mr. 
Hein) did well in songs by Bohn and Shelley. Lulu Muel- 
ler (gold medalist, 1915) played Chopin’s polonaisc in A 
flat with finished style, breadth and effectiveness. 

Other pianists on the program, all of whom did their 
teaching credit, were Florence Ritchie, Martha Mahlen- 
brock, Marie Gollick and Emma E. Hoffmann. The vio- 
linists who participated, playing standard works by modern 
composers, were Luella Lindsay, Reinald Schwinzer and 





Milly Maschedt. Of these Mr. Schwinzer played very well 
indeed. The name of Louise Heene should also be added, 
who sang songs by Chadwick. The program was some- 
what long, but was nevertheless greatly enjoyed by the 
usual large audience which attends affairs at the German 
Conservatory, College of Music Hall. 





ANDRE TOURRET’S REMARKABLE CAREER. 
French Violinist Has Held Many Coveted Positions. 


André Tourret, the French violinist, whose playing was 
unanimously and heartily praised by the New York critics 
when he appeared at Aeolian Hall with Camille Decreus 
early this month, has had a most honorable musical career 
in France. When he was only fourteen years old his play- 
ing won for him a position as a member of the famous 
Colonne Orchestra of Paris. He remained there as a 
member of the orchestra, occasionally appearing as soloist 
with the organization until 1903, when he left it to become 
a member of the orchestra of the National Conservatoire 
of Paris. This is to France what the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is to America, the Royal Philharmonic 
to England, and the Berlin or Vienna Philharmonic to 
their respective countries. The standing of the orchestra 
of the Conservatoire is easily illustrated when it is stated 





ANDRE TOURRET. 


that Mr. Tourret was glad to exchange a position among 
the first violins in the Colonne Orchestra to join the second 
violins in the Conservatoire Orchestra. But he remained 
as a second violin only during the probationary year. The 
next year he was elected a full fledged member of the 
orchestra and transferred to the first violins. Three 
years later, in 1904, though only twenty-two years old, be- 
came. concertmaster of this most famous- of all French 
orchestras, a position which he held until the beginning of 
the war, and the most desired orchestral position ‘in all 
France. He competed for the position with no less than 
ten candidates, among them the foremost French violinists, 
and was successful over all. 

In 1905 another one of the highest musical honors in 
France became his. He was chosen a member of the jury 
to, judge the competitions of the Conservatoire. This is 
the jury which examines all of the pupils of the National 
Conservatoire. who compete for the Prix-du Rome and 
all the other famous prizes annually offered, and is always 
made-up-of the leading musicians of France. Massenet 
headed it for many years, and it now numbers, beside Mr. 
Tourret, such eminent musicians as Thibaud, Enesco, 
Bruneau and Laroux. 

Two seasons ago Mr. Tourret at the invitation of Sena- 
tor W. A. Clark came to America to undertake, together 
with Camille Decreus, the musical education of the Sena- 
tor’s two children. Since that time Mr. Tourret has re- 
mained in this country, and it is his intention firmly to 
establish himself here both as a soloist and teacher. His 
studio, which is now open for the reception of pupils, is 
at 68 East Seventy-seventh street, New York. 





Royal Dadmun Sings in Ohio. 


Royal Dadmun, the baritone, who is being featured by 
the Music League of America, of Aeolian Hall, New York, 
has been singing during the past week in several cities in 
Ohio. Most important of his recitals was an appearance in 
Youngstown in the series of concerts planned by the Mon- 
day Music Club of that city. 


—_ 
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TWO IOWA CONCERTS. 


Chicage Soprano Assists Local Musical Clubs. 





Charles City, Ia., November 27, 1915. 


[he Lyric Club, a woman’s choral organization under 


the direction of Frank Parker, of Cedar Valley Seminary, 
Osage, gave its first concert of the season at the Congre- 
gational Church, Monday, November 22. The feature 


choral works were Mabel W. Daniels’ “In Springtime” 
ycle and D’Indy’s “Ste. Mary Magdalene,” the solo parts 


both being taken by Lucille Stevenson, the Chicago so- 
rano. The chorus was effective in all it had to do, dis- 
laying good tone quality and phrasing and a splendid bal- 
nee of parts. 


Miss Stevenson scored a great success. Both in the 
work with the chorus and in her solo groups were evident 
the lovely voice, the fine interpretative art, perfect enun- 


ciation and charming personality that have combined to 
place her in the front rank of American sopranos. Mr. 
Carpenter’s two “Gitanjali” songs proved the most “popu- 


f all the program, which is saying a great deal for 
the beauty of tone and rare interpretation Miss Stevenson 
brought to the singing of them. Mr. Parker immediately 
engaged Miss Stevenson for the first Lyric Club concert 
next season. 

Marie Howland was the accompanist, giving sympathetic 
support to chorus and soloist alike. In the D’Indy work, 
Florence C. Fennessy played the organ score. The pro- 
gram follows: 


“Fly, White Butterflies” (Gaul), “Night Sinks on the 


Wave” (Smart), “Indian Cradle Song” (Matthews), 
Summer Evening” (Berger), The Lyric Club; “When I 
Bring to You Colored Toys” (John A. Carpenter), “The 
Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes” (John A. Carpenter), 
“Summertime” (Ward-Stephens), Miss Stevenson; “In 


Springtime”: “The Awakening,” “Apple Blossoms,” “The 
West Wind and the May,” “Spring Heralds” (Mabel W. 
Daniels), Miss Stevenson and the Lyric Club; “Unge- 
duld” (Schubert), “Im Abendroth” (Schubert), “Wiegen- 
lied” (Brahms), “Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer” 
(Brahms), Miss Stevenson; “Ste. Mary Magdalene,” can- 
tata for soprano solo and three-part women’s chorus, with 
accompaniment for piano and organ (Vincent D’Indy), 
Miss Stevenson and the Lyric Club. 

The vested chorus choir of the Methodist Church, under 
the direction of Frank Parker, presented Lucille Steven- 
son, the Chicago soprano, in recital at the church Tuesday, 
November 23, and assisted by giving three oratorio chor- 
uses in which Miss Stevenson sang the solo parts. Miss 
Stevenson was in splendid voice, with the chorus, display- 
ing faultless oratorio style, a voice of great beauty and 
musical feeling. The singing of the Schubert, Brahms and 
Carpenter songs was marked by a rare interpretative gift. 
The audience and the choir greeted her with enthusiasm. 
Florence Eennessy, the regular organist of the church, 
supplied accompaniments for both Miss Stevenson and 
the choir. Following is the program: 

“Twilight” (Rummell), “I Heard a Maid with Her 
Guitar” (Hadley), “The Message and the Song” (Mal- 
linson), Miss Stevenson; “Lovely Appear” (“Redemp- 
tion”) (Gounod), Miss Stevenson and the choir; “List the 
Cherubic Host” (“Holy City”) (Gaul), Miss Stevenson, 
Mr. Parker and women’s voices; “Ungeduld” (Schubert), 
“Im Abendroth” (Schubert), “Wiegenlied” (Brahms), 
“Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer” (Brahms), Miss 
Stevenson; “Sing to Me, Sing” (Homer), “When I Bring 
to You Colored . Toys” (Carpenter), “The Sleep That 
Flits on Baby’s Eyes” (Carpenter), “Summertime” (Ward- 
Stephens), Miss Stevenson; “Inflammatus” (‘‘Stabat 
Mater”) (Rossini), Miss Stevenson and the choir. 

FRANK PARKER. 
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DAVID BISPHAM SINGS AND 
DELIVERS AN ADDRESS AT OMAHA. 


Distinguished Baritone and His Assisting Artists Give Per- 
formance of ‘‘Adelaide’’—Next Day He Speaks at 
University Club Luncheon—Music in Social 
Centers Receives Forward Impulse 
—Brevities. 





Omaha, Neb., December 6, 1915. 

David Bispham, as Beethoven, was the attraction for the 
second of the series of municipal concerts being given here 
this year. The program brought forth a succession of 
musical numbers lightly bound together by a web of com- 
edy and romance, following which came the one act play, 
“Adelaide,” portraying an episode in the life of Beethoven. 
To the principal part in this play Bispham brought all the 
resources for which he is justly famous; the rich voice, 
the keen enunciation, the strong mind, and the power of 
gesture and facial expression. He arose to fine heights in 
the climaxes. The other parts in the play were also ably 
taken, Idelle Patterson pleasing especially as Adelaide. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Bispham sang several 
numbers, including a very clever setting by Henry Holden 
Huss, of the Shakespearean excerpt known as “The Seven 
Ages of Man.” Graham Harris showed remarkable versa- 
tility as an excellent violinist and a skillful pianist, and 
later as an actor in a character part. Others who contrib- 
uted musical numbers were Marie Narella, Kathleen Co- 
man and Henri Barron. 


BisPHAM GIvES AN ADpREsS. 


At noon of the same day, Mr. Bispham was the guest at 
luncheon of the local university club, at which time he 
made a short speech on the subject of music. He effective- 
ly urged that the study of music and of the English lan- 
guage be given more prominence in our scheme of public 
school education, illuminating his remarks with jest and al- 
lusion, and always holding the uttention of his audience. 
His own manner of speech, with its incisive clearness and 
musical inflections, was an object lesson in the use of the 
language, and helped to emphasize the points he made. 


Music IN Socrat CENTERS. 


Music as a factor for social uplift has received a pow- 
erful forward impulse here lately through its introduction 
into the social centers. C, E. English, superintendent of 
public recreation, and Eunice Ensor, director of the depart- 
ment of school extension, are thoroughly interested in this 
propaganda, with the result that many excellent musical 
programs have either been given or planned for the near 
future in the various public schools. The movement prom- 
ises much in the way of stimulating musical interest and 
activity. 

News Brevities. 


Mr. and Mrs, Thomas J. Kelly returned yesterday from 
a several days’ visit to Chicago, where they went to study 
conditions preliminary to taking up their residence there. 

Wendell Heighton, manager of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, spent two days of last week in this city. 

The Clef Club met for an evening of discussion and so- 
ciability at the public library last Wednesday. A dinner 
was planned for the near future. This club is composed 
entirely of professional musicians, 

Alice Virginia Davis, pian‘st, has sent out an attractive 
leaflet containing favorable notices regarding a recital 
which she recently gave at the Princess Theatre, New York 
City. 


“Menoma” is the name by whieh the male chorus recent- - 


ly formed here will be known. This chorus is now hold- 
ing regular rehearsals under the direction of J. E. Carnal. 
Jean P. Durrterp. 





GRAINGER’S WIDE SCOPE OF BOOKINGS. 


Percy Grainger, the pianist, is scheduled for appearances 
in the following cities during 1915-1916: Boston, Mass.; 
with New York Symphony in New York City; Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.; with New York Philharmonic in New York 
City; Brooklyn, N. Y.; recital in New York City; Mon- 
treal, Can.; Detroit, Mich. ; Chicago, Ill.; Providence, R. I.; 
with New York Philharmonic in Washington, D. C., and 
in Baltimore, Md.; Holyoke, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; with Philadelphia Symphony in Philadel- 
phia; St. Paul, Minn.; Duluth, Minn.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Hamilton, Can.; Fremont, Ohio; Ypsilanti, Mich.; with 
Chicago Symphony in Chicago; New Orleans, La. 








—s 


Fourth Biltmore Musicale. 


The fourth Biltmore Morning Musicale will take place 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
on Friday morning, December 17, at eleven o’clock. The 
soloists are Mme. Melba, Leopold Godowsky, Rosa 
Olitzka, contralto, and Louis Siegel, violinist. Each artist 
will contribute two numbers to the program. 
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DENVER WOMAN’S CLUB 
FEATURES COLORADO MUSIC. 


Composers at Piano in Their Own Works—Big Audience 
Greets Mme. Destinn in Philharmonic Concert—Arion 
Singing Society’s First Program of Season. 


Denver, Col., December 9, 1915. 

Colorado composers and their compositions made a most 
meritorious program at the Woman’s Club, under the 
auspices of this organization. Compositions of the follow- 
ing Colorado composers were given: Cadman, Houseley, 
Fleck, Tureman, Gower, Worrell, Stevenson, Burleigh, 
Dvorak and Orth. Several composers appeared in person, 
which added a personal touch to the performance. 


Larce AupIENCE Greets MMe. DEsTINN. 


The largest audience of the season gathered for the sec- 
ond concert of the Philharmonic Association. Emmy Des- 
tinn was soloist, this being her first appearance in Denver, 
as well as her first appearance in concert this year. 

The orchestral numbers, wholly Wagnerian, were: Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” two excerpts from “Parsifal,” and 
the prelude and excerpts from “Meistersinger.” Horace 
Tureman directed the whole performance without a score. 


ARION CONCERT. 


The Arion Singing Society gave its first concert of the 
year on Sunday, November 28. The work of the chorus, 
composed of fifty voices, was marked by great enthusiasm. 
Frederick Schweikher directed with his usual skill and at- 
tention to detail. 

The appearance of Farquhar Murray on the program and 
his rendition of “The Snowy Breasted Pearl” (Robinson) 
and the selection from “Rienzi” (Wagner), constituted a 
most agreeable surprise. Mr. Murray has been in Denver 
but a few weeks, coming from Florence, Italy, where he 
was a pupil of Clerici. Mr. Murray’s voice is unusual; it is 
directed with rare intelligence, is under splendid control, 
and is made the vehicle of most expressive and artistic 
work, 


Owen Pupics’ RecitAt. 


Adams Owen presented several pupils in recital, giving 
a classic and interesting program. Leona West-Hoyt con- 
tributed several songs known to the repertoire of all con- 
traltos, “Sappho’s Farewell,” Gounod, and “What Though 
I Trace,” Handel. Mrs. Hoyt possesses a big voice of un- 
usual quality, and a personal charm and poise of manner 
seldom found in so young a singer. 

Mr. Owen himself gave several numbers, much to the 
pleasure of his friends and listeners. Henry Houseley ac- 
companied these numbers with his usual characteristic un- 
derstanding of his work. 


Denver ContTrRALTO SINGS FoR JEwISH Women’s CouNCIL. 


Bessie Fox Davis, the well known Denver contralto, ap- 
peared on a program given at the meeting of the Jewish 
Women’s Council. Mrs. Davis’ numbers were “Romanze,” 
from “Pique Dame,” Tschaikowsky, and “O Komme mit 
mir in die Friilingsnacht,” Van der Stucken. 

Acnes CLARK GLAISTER. 





CORNELL PRAISED BY PRESS AND PUBLIC. 
Pianist Heard in New York and Cleveland. 





Louis Cornell, pianist, who appeared with success in 
New York on November 29, and in Cleveland on December 
2, received the following press notices: 

Mr. Cornell quickly established himself as a pianist of complete 
technical equipment and musical discernment. He disclosed a round 
singing tone, a well developed rhythmic sense and, above all, abun- 
dant strength for the heavier passages that make so exacting a de- 
mand upon the performer’s strength.—New York World, November 
30, 1915. 

Louis Cornell was heard at Aeolian Hall. His program was made 
up entirely of comparatively short pieces. He has acquired a satis- 
factory finger technic and plays his music with refinement and re- 


straint. .—New York Herald, November 30, 1915. 





Technically as well as temperamentally, Mr. Cornell proved him- 
self worthy of critical attention—-New York American, November 


30, 1915. 





His touch is good and his tones always legitimate and often beau- 
tiful. His finger technic is well developed, and the elasticity of his 
wrist was disclosed not only in certain varieties of touch, but also 
in brilliant facility in octave passages.—New York Sun, November 
30, 1915. 

The press of Berlin, Barmen, Hamburg, Halle and Hanover has 
said pleasant things about Mr. Cornell and his playing, as they could 
easily do, since he has the command of technic, which is bound to 
command respect.—New York Tribune, November 30, 1915. 





Louis Cornell, pianist, made his American debut last evening at 
Aeolian Hall, Manhattan, and made a good impression, his sense of 
rhythm being excellent.—Brooklyn Eagle, November 30, 1915. 





After the first numbers, Mozart’s D minor fantaisie, two arrange- 
ments of Glick’s melodies and Liszt’s variations on Bach’s “Weinen, 
Klagen,” it was evident that one of the greatest talents among the 
young pianists was performing. He produced these works with beau- 
tiful, clear phrasing, luscious tone, fine rhythm and intelligent con- 


ception. The impression made by Mr. Cornell is that he is an 
exceptionally talented artist who requires only strict application in 
order to reach a high pinnacle in his art—New Yorker Morgen Jour- 
nal, November 30, 1915. 





Louis Cornell, pianist, gave a recital at Hotel Statler last evening, 
assisted by Elizabeth Chamberlin, soprano soloist. Last night 
he repeated several numbers of his New York program, which in- 
cluded several unhackneyed numbers calculated primarily to show 
his musicianship rather than virtuosity, although by capably demon- 
strating the former he proved the latter,—Cleveland Leader, Decem- 
ber 3, 1915. 





FAY FOSTER’S WORKS 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY APPLAUDED. 


American Compositions Presented by Well Known Artists. 








Fay Foster opened the series of concerts devoted to 
works of American composers on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 7, at the Wanamaker auditorium, New York, by 
presenting twenty-one of her works, in which she had the 
assistance of the following distinguished soloists: Flor- 
ence Anderson Otis, soprano; Litta Grimm, contralto; 
Paul Dufault, tenor; Charles Norman Granville, baritone ; 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone, and Alexander Russell, organ- 
ist. These artists, with Miss Foster at the piano, brought 
out all the beauties of these charming compositions, which 
are of wide variety in style, character and contrapuntal 
effects. They are particularly melodious, original and cap- 
tivating, and are actively in demand by professio._. and 
amateur musicians in the United States and Canada, as 
well as throughout Europe, where Miss Foster won much 
success. 

Mrs, Otis opened the program with the “Songs of Child- 
hood” (a group of five songs), and later sang “Spinning 
Wheel Song,” “Song of the Thistledrift” and “One Golden 
Day,” all of which she rendered charmingly. 

Earle Tuckerman followed with “The King” and “The 
Painter.” These songs suited particularly his rich, sonor- 
ous voice. The audience showed appreciation by bestow- 
ing liberal applause for his artistic rendition of these two 
numbers. 

Miss Foster played two very fascinating piano solos, 
“Petite Valse de Ballet” and “Music Box,” which elicited 
long continued applause. 

Litta Grimm sang her numbers delightfully, the beautiful 
quality of her voice winning for her many friends. Her 
numbers were, “The White Blossom’s Off the Bog,” 
“Flowertime Weather,” “The Daughter,” and “The Call of 
the Trail.” 

Paul Dufault, who was in excellent voice, sang “Winter,” 
“Sing a Song of Roses” and “Springtime of Love”: it 1s 
needless to say he made a deep impression upon the audi- 
ence, receiving much applause, and many recalls. 

Charles Norman Granville closed the program with a 
fine rendition of “If I Were King of Ireland” and “The 
Voyager.” 

In the latter, Alexartder Russell assisted at the organ. 





Mme. Petschnikoff to Play. 


Lili Petschnikoff, violinist, assisted by Clara Clemens- 
Gabrilowitsch, contralto, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, will 
give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday after- 
noon, January 3. They will play the “Kreutzer” sonata of 
Beethoven. Mme. Gabrilowitsch will sing a Brahms group 
and an aria from Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” Mme. 
Petschnikoff will play compositions by Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns, Raff and Wieniawski. 

The singer and the violinist will be accompanied by 
Maurice Essner at the piano, 





Gabrilowitsch to tay Chopin Program. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s fourth piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, December 28, will be 
devoted exclusively to works of Chopin. 








Eugen Lindner, vocal instructor and composer, died in 
Weimar not long ago. He was best known in his ca- 
pacity as a teacher of voice at the Grand Ducal Music 
School in Weimar. 
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MURATORE-PETERSON RECITAL. 
Operatic Tenor and Pianist Satisfy Chicago Audience. 


The Kinsolving Musical Mornings opened in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 30, with a rare treat for the many patrons of this 
series. After two disappointments in the unability ot 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON, 


Mary Garden and Mme. Sembrich to appear, Miss Kin- 
solving secured the services of Lucien Muratore, French 
tenor, who gave a program of French songs and operatic 
arias with the rare art and beautiful voice that char- 
acterizes this singer when he appears in opera. One can- 
not say that Mr. Muratore sang his operatic arias any 
better than he did the songs, as both were given with 
exquisite finish and style. It often happens that operatic 
singers are unable to give pleasure in recital, but Mr. 
Muratore’s art is equally effective in both recital and 
opera. Almost every number was encored and his suc- 
cess was instantaneous with the large audience gathered 
to hear a singer of operatic renown, who has proven him- 
self a recital giver of first rank. The three Hiie songs, 
“Sur l'eau,” “Chanson d’Amour et de Souci” and “L’ane 
-blane,” won great favor and Mr. Muratore responded 
with an encore. Also the “Chanson de Fortunio” of Mes- 
sager, “Le Temps des Cerises” of Renard and “Magali” 
of Mistral were given rare readings by this splendid singer. 
Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, was a happy choice for 
assisting artist. Miss Peterson was a dainty figure at the 
piano and her opening number of the Rachmaninoff pre- 
lude in G minor was given with musical intelligence and 
charm. Later Miss Peterson played the Debussy “Sara- 
»bande,” Godard’s fourth mazurka and MacDowell’s “Polo- 
naise” in E minor, all with splendid technic and excellent 
style. Miss Peterson was received with much favor by 
the audience and after her second group was forced to 
give an encore. 





Jacques Kasner’s Engagements. 





At a concert given in Montclair, N. J., on Friday even- 
ing, November 19, Jacques Kasner appeared with great 
success. This gifted violinist played Tschaikowsky’s 
“Serenade Melancolique,” Novacek’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” 
Cyril Scott’s “Bygone Memories” and the eighth Spanish 
dance by Sarasate. Mr. Kasner’s playing delighted his 
audience and he was enthusiastically recalled many times. 
Diana Kasner, at the piano, was an excellent accompanist. 

Mr. Kasner appeared with the Kasner Quartet in a con- 
cert at Bloomfield, N. J., on Monday evening, December 6. 
An audience which filled the house was most enthusiastic 
in its praise. The quartet was assisted by Wilfred Glenn, 
who likewise scored with the audience. In addition to Mr. 


Kasner as first violin, the remainder of the quartet con-, 


sists of Josef Strissof, second violin; Otto K, Schill, viola, 
and Russell B. Kingman, cello. Each is aft artist.in his 
particular line, and as a result the ensembiaaten of these 
players is of unusual excellence. 

December 9 Mr. Kasner appeared in recltaty at Allen- 
town, Pa. ; 


Mrs. Bready’s Opera Recital. 


A very enjoyable opera recital was given by Mrs. George 
Lee Bready on Thursday morning, December 9, at her 
New York studio? on which occasion her subject was 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier.” This she handled very intelli- 


os RR 





gently, emphasizing the beauties of the score. She alter- 
nated the reading of the text and the playing of the music 
and at times repeated the lines while playing extracts from 
the opera. Great importance was placed upon the themes 
(Leit-motifs ). 

This was the first of a series of six opera recitals to be 
given by Mrs. Bready. 





MARGARET GEORGE’S SUCCESS. 
Prominent Persons Witness Debut. 


Toronto, November 30, 1915. 

Margaret George, soprano, who has studied abroad for 
several years, made her Canadian operatic debut with the 
San Carlo Opera Company at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre, of Toronto, on the evening of November 18 as 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Although the gifted 
young soprano had no opportunity to rehearse with the 
orehestra and the large audience which assembled to hear 
her in her home city was expectant and critical, the singer 
won a well deserved ovation. She revealed excellent vocal 
and histrionic gifts. The local press has been unanimous 
in its praise of her performance, and the director and 
various members of the San Carlo Company have spoken 
in very favorable terms of her success. 

Among the prominent persons in the audience were Dr. 
Marino, the Italian Consul; Isabel George, the Messrs. 
George, Mrs. Allan Arthur, Mrs. Albert Austin, Mme. Vac- 
cari, Mary Kaestner, Mrs. Herbert Jarvis, Mrs. Reuben 
Morley, Fortune Gallo, director of the company; Mrs. 
Mackenzie, Mrs. Leonard Boyd, and many others. The 
Baroness de Berkendorff, of New York, who is a great 
friend of Miss George, was her guest at a box party at 











MARGARET GEORGE, 
As Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


the performance of “Aida” on Monday night, and at a 
similar affair at “Lucia” on Tuesday evening. On Thurs- 
day evening, after the dual presentation of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” Miss George and her family 
entertained Mr. and Mrs. Fortune Gallo, members of the 
company and others at their home in Forest Hill road. 
May CLELAND HAMILTON. 





The McConnells Enthusiastically Received. 


Mabel McConnell, soprano, and Harriet McConnell, con- 
tralto, appeared at a concert on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 9, at Public School 132, New York City. 

Harriet McConnell sang “A Spirit Flower,” Camp- 
bell-Tipton; and “Autumn,” by Breitenfeld, in both of 
which her rich contralto voice was greatly admired. 

Mabel McConnell’s numbers were “Komm, lass uns 
spielen,” Bleichmann, and “My Heart’s for You.” She was 
enthusiastically applauded, and received many recalls. 

Harriet McConnell appeared on Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 6, at the Professional Woman’s League, singing 
“Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh,” by Hugo Wolf, and on Saturday 
evening, December 11, again appeared for the Professional 
Woman’s League, when she sang a group of Irish songs, 
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SORRENTINO’S SENSATIONAL SOUTHERN TOUR. 
“*Has Grand Opera Voice and Style.’’ 








Three prominent Southern critics proclaimed Umberto 
Sorrentino, the tenor, one of the most splendid voices ever 
heard in the South. Among these are A. Mildenberg, of 
Raleigh, N. C.; Dudley Glass, of Atlanta, Ga., and George 





Photo by Mishkin, New York. 
UMBERTO SORRENTINO 
as Romeo. 


Harris, of Charlotte, N. C. They all observed that Sor- 
rentino has the grand opera voice and style.. His operatic 
solos were a revelation to Southern audiences. There was 
flexibility and resonance such as few tenors possess. The 
writer recalls his success in grand opera, including an 
appearance in “Boheme,” at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, and also at the Boston Opera House. 

To quote several Southern notices registering his sensa- 
tion success: 

Signor Sorrentino, the tenor, deserves the title of “Prince of 
Italian Tenors.”” He again charmed his audience with his man- 
ner and his freedom from the restraint which frequently char- 
acterizes concert singers. He found his audience anticipating his 
numbers and thoroughly in sympathy with him. He is a favorite 
in Concord, and his appearance and his splendid singing served to 
strengthen the feeling of affection which Concord audiences have 
for him. He was in especially good voice and sang with the per- 
fect command of breath and the perfection of phrasing which are 
so marked in all his work. His exquisite pianissimo, his sustained 
legato, and his ringing climaxes were never heard to better ad- 
vantage. Particularly in his “‘La Donna e Mobile,” from Verdi's 
“Rigoletto,” the brilliant ending swept the audience into the greatest 
applause of the evening. His “O, Sole Mio,” of Capua, was an 
artistic gem, a se‘ection which he evidently sings with the keenest 
enjoyment. Harry 
Burleigh number, “Just You,” which he sang delightfully. Doubt- 
less, every lady in the audience appropriated this song entirely to 
Charlotte Observer. 


One of his most appreciated songs was the 


herself, so much of sentiment was expressed. 


Sorrentino, young, handsome, magnetic, was a favorite from the 
first. He is rather dramatic in his work, perhaps a little too much 
for the concert stage, but he sings with such evident enjoyment 
and enthusiasm that he may be forgiven that. He opened with 
Tosti’s “Could I?” and then sang “The Dream,” from “Manon.” 
An air from “Mignon” followed, and for an encore he sang a 
rousing Neapolitan air that brought the audience almost to its feet. 
But it was when he essayed the “Pagliacci” ariosa, the famous 
sob song which Caruso has sung three times in Atlanta, that he 
made his greatest success. He sang it with dramatic fervor, ample 
volume and skillful phrasing, and his voice easily stood the rather 
severe test, Indeed, when the applause died away, he surprised his 
admirers by repeating the second half of the voice taxing air. 

“QO, Sole Mio,” sung with delicate nuances, was an instant fav- 
orite, and the always present “La Donna e Mobile” was delightfully 
sung. 
songs on the printed program.—The Atlanta Georgian. 


Umberto Sorrentino is the very epitome of the virile and dra- 
matic lyric artist. He has the surety of ample experience both in 
concert and opera. It is rarely that an artist can do justice to 
both. But Sorrentino is an actor as well as a singer of most ex- 
cellent qualities. He must prove an ardent Romeo as well as an 
intense Caruso and his program last night showed his mastery of a 
suave quality of voice that was delightful. His stage presence is 
electric and full of dash and go. The audience was lavish in their 
appreciation of his varied program. It would be difficult to pick 


Mr. Sorrentino sang as many encore numbers as there were 


out which number pleased most, for he had won his audience from 
the beginning. 

Sorrentino has a big opera repertoire and it wouldn’t be any great 
surprise to see him cast for leading role at the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, in the near future. 

It was a great pleasure to hear him in his English songs. It 
will do many of the foreign artists good to hear this splendid tenor 
singing the songs by American composers; then, perhaps, more of 
our American singers as well will take the time to look over the 
repertoire of work by American writers and have the good taste to 
use them. Sorrentino sings with a delightful mezza voce and a 
legato that few tenors can boast of.—Raleigh News and Observer. 





HEINRICH MEYN SINGS “OMAR KHAYYAM” CYCLE. 


First American Performance of Hermann Music Is Convincing: 





Proverbs of the Persian sage and bard, Omar Khayyam, 
with German text, set to music by Hans Hermann, were 
given a first performance in this country at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, Thursday afternoon, December 09. 
Heinrich Meyn, baritone, by his practiced skill gave text 
and music a reading in which diction, coloring, phrasing 
and nice suggestion vied with each other for supremacy. 
The music adapts itself pertinently to the text throughout, 
and not a bit of the force of this was lost by Mr. Meyn. 
The splendidly delivered song cycle proved a decidedly 
worth while group and was the opening of an otherwise 
musically enjoyable program. 

In the second half of the program, Mr. Meyn had the 
valuable assistance of the Bohemian violinist, Alois Trnka, 
Marco Peyrot, cellist, and Israel Joseph at the piano in a 
group of his own compositions, two of which are dedicated 
to Mr. Meyn. These were the numbers of part two: “In 
der Mondnacht,” Robert Kahn; “An die blaue Himmels- 
decke,” Otto Tiehsen; “Abendlied,” Hugo Kaun; “Die 
Zither Lockt,” Max Heinrich; “Oh Weep for Those” 
(Mss. dedicated to Mr. Meyn), “O Lark of the Summer 
Morning,” “Only of Thee and Me” (MS. dedicated to Mr. 
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Meyn), Israel Joseph; “The Hills o’ Skye,” Victor Har- 
ris; “Dis Moi,” Louis Gregh. 

The three songs by Mr. Joseph were accorded a warm 
reception, and “Only of Thee and Me”-was repeated. 

Francis Moore’s accompaniments were sympathetic, re- 
liable, colorful and skillful throughout, being conspicuously 
so in the song cycle. 

Excellent English translations of the entire program by 
Heinrich Meyn were handed out with the general program. 





“The Island of Aebelé,” by Mraczek (text by Amalie 
Nikisch and Ilse Friedlander), was produced in Breslau 
last month. 


























MARGARET WOODROW WILSON AT THE 
CORNISH, N. H.,, SUMMER HOME OF 
PRESIDENT WILSON. 





MARGARET WOODROW WILSON WITH 
HER TEACHER, ROSS DAVID. 


Mrs. David accompanying at the harp. 


Mrs. Ross David’s 
Scholarly Translations. 





Among the songs which Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson used on her recent pro- 
grams were several for which no satis- 
English translation 
For these Mrs. Ross David wrote 

the scholarly versions in English which 
appeared on the slip which accompanied 
the program. Chief among these tran- 
scriptions were “Spin” (a Swedish folk- 
song), Clara Schumann’s “Ich stand in 
dunklen Traumen” and Gretchaninoff’s 
Ses Tu, Le Charmant 
Mrs. David also wrote the words “I Came 
With a Song,” which Frank la Forge has 


factory could be 


found. 


s’est Rossignol.” 


set to such charming music. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
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Address: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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LEANDRO CAMPANARI, ARTIST, 
COMPOSER, PEDAGOGUE AND CONDUCTOR. 


Distinguished Musician of International Reputation Who is Exercising a Telling 
Influence in Musical Circles of the Pacific Coast, and Who Has Conquered 
for Himself a Large and Enthusiastic Following in California. 








(From the Pacific Coast Musical Review, September 25, 
1915.) 

Many of those who know Leandro Campanari, whose 
vocal studio in the Kohler & Chase Building is one of the 
handsomest and most artistically appointed apartments in 
this city, do not realize the important position he has actu- 
ally attained—a reputation that is international in its scope. 
There is no better way to convince the musical public of 
this territory regarding Mr. Campanari’s high standing 
than to quote the actual facts attending his eventful career. 
These facts will speak so loudly in his praise that mere 
perfunctory adulation would actually pale beside them. 
Since this edition is intended to reveal the character and 
achievements of the distinguished musicians that have lo- 
cated among us, there is no better time and place to 
enumerate Leandro Campanari’s artistic victories than now. 

Leandro Campanari was born in Rovigo, Italy, in 1859, 
on the 20th of October. He commenced his studies at a 
very early age and so pronounced was his talent that he was 
sent by the city of Rovigo to the Musical Institute of 
Padua. At the age of twelve he toured Italy as a prodigy, 
his instrument being the violin. When fifteen years old 
he entered the Conservatory of Music in Milan and studied 
the violin, harmony, counterpoint and conducting with the 
most eminent teachers at that institution. At nineteen he 
graduated and went to England, where he scored a pro- 
nounced success. He then toured Italy and France as a 
virtuoso. After this tour he returned to Italy and com- 
menced his practical work as a conductor. 

In 1881 he came to America and made his debut as a 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, appearing 
also in many concerts throughout the United States. He 
returned to Europe, but came back to America, where he 
remained for three years as the head of the violin depart- 
ment of the New England Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton. He also assumed the direction of the music at the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception and brought out 
many important sacred works for the first time in that 
city. While in Boston, Mr. Campanari organized the first 
big chamber music quartet in the United States, known as 
the Campanari String Quartet. He remained altogether 
six years in Boston and in 1888 was engaged by the 
Quartet Society of Milan to perforn®the last Beethoven 
quartets, in connection with August Wilhelm). 

After his service in Boston Mr. Campanari returned to 
Italy, where he toured with great success, receiving and 
accepting numerous offers as symphony conductor, and 
where he also made a two years’ successful tour as cham- 
ber music player with his own quartet. During that time 
many composers of note, among them Puccini, Catalani, 
Sgambati, Bazini, Vanbianchi, Frugatti, Bossi and An- 
dreoli, composed music specially for the Campanari Quar- 
tet. In 1890 he returned to America and became professor 
of violin playing at the Cincinnati College of Music, suc- 
ceeding Schradieck, and remaining in that position for six 
years. While in Cincinnati Mr. Campanari conducted the 
college orchestra and the Euterpe Singing Society and 
gave many chamber music recitals. 

He then returned to Italy and gave a series of sym- 
phony concerts at La Scala, and at the Lyric in Milan 
the cycle of the Beethoven symphonies. At one of these 
concerts Edvard Grieg was in the audience and at the end 
of the program warmly congratulated Campanari on his 
direction. The orchestra then went on tour, meeting with 
pronounced success. During that time Mr. Campanari 
was engaged in Venice to give two symphony concerts, 
which were part of a series of six, two of which were 
conducted by Weingartner, two by Nikisch and two by 
Campanari. The next important engagement of Campanari 
and his orchestra was in London, at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, for a long and very successful season of nearly four 
months. During his Italian engagements Mr. Campanari 
conducted as many as sixty concerts a year. The Cam- 
panari Quartet gave successful recitals at the great expo- 
sition in London in 1889. While playing at the age of 
fifteen in London, during the year 1873, Julius Benedict, 
the great English composer, heard him and predicted a 
brilliant future for him. 

Another distinguished composer who honored Campa- 
nari was Verdi, who wished the well known publisher, 
Ricordi, to use his influence with Campanari to have his 
(Verdi’s) quartet performed. Mr. Campanari also con- 





ducted Verdi's “Stabat Mater” for the first time in Milan 
at the Royal Conservatory in 1897. During this year Mr. 
Campanari was offered the position as permanent con- 
cuctor of the Milan Conservatory of Music, but on ac- 
count of previous contracts was unable to accept the posi- 
tion, and Toscanini was appointed instead. As a recogni- 
tion of his services with the La Scala orchestra in Milan 
Mr. Campanari received a silver laurel wreath from the 
members of that organization, which is among his most 
valued possessions. 

In 1910 Mr. Campanari, while director of the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York, gave an exceptionally suc- 
cessful violin recital at Carnegie Hall, which earned for 
him the lavish praise of public and critics. In 1907 Mr. 
Campanari was director of Hammerstein’s Opera Com- 
pany. He also conducted the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra for a short time. With this organization he ap- 
peared in Reading, Trenton, Wilmington, Washington and 
Baltimore for performances of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 
He conducted a symphony concert with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra at the Grand Opera House prior to 
the fire, and at that time also gave a series of exception- 
ally artistic chamber music recitals with his quartet. 
Among his published compositions are “Two Hours for 
Violinists,” which was published twenty years ago by the 
John Church Company, and a “Violin Guide,” published in 
Boston by Arthur Schmidt. Among his compositions are 
also many excellent songs. 

During the last few years Mr. Campanari has devoted 
his time principally to instruction in the vocal art and has 
brought out many exceptionally clever and talented artists. 
Among them Margherita Brendel, who is now being 
booked for important music festivals for the ensuing sea- 
son. Other successful and accomplished artist-pupils of 
Mr. Campanari’s are Rhoda Niebling, Lillian Remillard, 
Fredericka Otis, Stella Hymson, Martha Brevoort, Ger- 
trude Tower, Alberta Emerson, Baroness van Eyk, Mrs. 
Stewart Haldorn, Leta Gallatin, Clemence Sabrina, Mrs. 
J. D. Spreckels, Jr., Earl and Perry Askam and many 
others. 





Minneapolis School of Music Events. 


Every available seat in the school hall was occupied by 
students and friends for the faculty recital given Satur- 
day morning, December 4, by Alma Ekstrom, a post grad- 
uate of the Minneapolis School of Music, and connected 
with the faculty as one of the successful teachers for a 
number of years. Her playing on this occasion was quite 
up to her high standard of artistic finish. George Riecks 
supported Miss Ekstrom ably at the second piano in the 
Grieg concerto. 

Evelyn Fosline, soprano, a pupil of William H. Pontius, 
sang “The Place of Pity,” by Mr. Pontius, for a special 
service in the Second Church of Christ, Scientist, at Alex- 
andria, Minn., on Thanksgiving Day. 

Irene Hellner, pupil of Oda Birkenhauer, gave a num- 
ber at the Harrison School, November 24, for the Mothers’ 
and Teachers’ Association. Miss Hellner assisted also on 
a program given at Mason Hall, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 2, 

Viola Holzworth, pupil of Rose Kaupfman, played a 
Leschetizky piece, “Two Larks,” at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church. 

Oratory AND Dramatic Art, 


The University Lyceum Players, under the direction of 
Charles M. Holt, went out recently for another three 
weeks’ tour in the western part of the State. Mr. Holt 
already has booked the company for a full lyceum season 
next year in Minnesota, Wisconsin and North Dakota. 
Among those in the cast are Edna Grinager, Alice O’Con- 
nell, Leonard Stromme and Fred Congdon. . 

Members of the senior day class in the dramatic depart- 
ment gave “The Return of Deborah,” a two act comedy, 
at the Lake Harriet Commercial Club. Those in the play 
were Genevieve Nolan, May Riach, Mary Gleason, Edna 
Overby, Mildred Keife and Ida Erickson. 





: Curt Atterberg’s new second symphony was well received 
in Hamburg under Von Hausegger’s direction, 
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DE PACHMANN AND YSAYE 
WELCOMED IN LIVERPOOL. 


Chopin Specialist Heard in Recital Followed Later by 
an Appearance in a Red Cross Concert, Together 
with the Noted Violinist and His Brother— 
Safonoff Conducts Philharmonic Society 
—Boult Orchestra Concerts. 


22 Fern Grove, } 
Liverpool, England, November 30, 1915. 


Under the egis of Rushworth & Dreaper a recital by 
Vladimir de Pachmann attracted a large and appreciative 
audience, which did not finally disperse until the amus:ng 
little man had granted four extras, to his own evident sat- 
isfaction, although he affected to deprecaté the flattering 
unction, De Pachmann’s finger play and consummate 
mastery of detail show ‘no signs of abatement. 





Rep Cross Concert. 

Although sixty cents was the lowest priced seat ob- 
tainable for a concert for this fund, an audience of con- 
siderable dimensions occupied the Philharmonic Hall 
when De Pachmann again appeared, together with the 
brothers Eugene and Theodore Ysaye, and Mme. Stralia, 
a coloratura soprano, hailing from the Antipodes. Her 
treatment of the difficult bravura aria “Bel raggio” and an 
example of Puccini gave satisfaction. Ysaye’s violin se- 
lections included a sonata by Veracini and pieces by Saint- 
Saéns and others, all of which were phrased with his usual 
finish and eloquence. De Pachmann’s contributions were 
drawn solely from Chopin and emphasized by the usual 
facial contortions and verbal comments. 


Saronorr Conpucts Russtan Music. 


With Wassili Safonoff at the conductor’s desk of the 
Philharmonic Society it was only natural that Russian mu- 
sic should be specially represented, and the performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was a triumph for all 
concerned. Glazounov and Liadow were represented by 
fragments of accepted works, and Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” overture offered a striking con- 
trast. 

Schumann’s piano concerto brought forward a young 
Russian, Benno Moisiewitsch, as soloist, who acquitted 
himself with credit both as regards mechanical finish and 
artistic proportion, and in this connection the orchestral 
accompanying was of a high grade. 

The fourth concert was also under the direction of Saf- 
onoff, who gave a well considered reading of Scriabine’s 
first symphony, minus the choral tag. Beethoven’s “Cori- 
olanus” overture offered a contrast to the Russian exam- 
ple, and Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” overture was another 
welcome item. Isolde Menges presented the solo of 
Dvorak’s violin concerto in A, op. 53, with only moderate 
success. William Samuell contributed the “Templar’s 
Song” from Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe,” originally written for the 
late Eugene Oudin and Ffrangcgon Davies, the latter hav- 
ing, to the great regret of the British musical world, been 
compelled to retire permanently on account of ill health. 


Tut Boutt ORCHESTRA. 


Haydn, Beethoven, Purcell, Arensky and Franck formed 
the pillars of the scheme of the third concert of Adrian 
Boult’s series, the rendering of which was in every re- 
spect admirable. Frank Bertrand’s comprehensive tech- 
nic and beautiful scale playing were just the right media 
for the solo of Beethoven’s C minor piano concerto, and, 
added to this, he brought ripe consideration and polished 
phraseology to bear on the reading, which was an unques- 
tioned success, in which comment the orchestra must, of 
course, be remembered. Nora Dall gave very acceptable 
versions of Gluck’s “Divinites du Styx” and the “Prin- 
temps” aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson,” displaying a 
pleasant voice and cultured style. 

Agreeable variety was introduced into the fourth con- 
cert by the presence of C. P. Bach’s symphony in D; 
Grieg’s “Holberg” suite, and a collection of “Scenes from 
Alice in Wonderland,” by F. Nicholls, a local composer. 
John Davies gave a neat rendering of Mozart’s fifth violin 
concerto, and Mildred Walker essayed Mozart's aria, 
“Doce sono,” and examples of Carey, Graham and Georg 
Henschel. 


R. & D.’s Poputar Concerts. 


These would appear to have created a regular clientele 
and the average attendance is satisfactory. At one of the 
recent concerts a very good tenor was heard in the person 
of Evan Lewis, whose singing of “Sound an Alarm” and 
other robust declarations was charged with vigor and ad- 
dress. On another evening Joseph Greene, a clever local 
pianist, proved a great success by his clean cut treatment 
of Liszt’s second rhapsody and intricate keyboard prob- 
lems by Moszkowski, Rachmaninoff and Delafosse. John 
Dunn, the well known violinist, also has appeared with 
conspicuous success. His contributions included an adagio 








from one of Spohr’s concertos, a capriccioso by Elgar, and 
examples of Paganini. 

Further records included Charles Tree, an excellent 
baritone, with a wide and popular list of songs, which 
evoked much enthusiasm. Stanley Redfern, one of the 
most capable of flutists in the country, gave evidence of 
his fine talent in selections from Kohler, Anderson, Steiner 
and Saint-Saéns, and severe cachinnatory spasms were 
contracted during the amusing sketches of J. Foster Ker- 
shae, a clever mimic and character exponent. Nettie Ed- 
wards and Annie Coxen also deserve praise for their capa- 
ble vocalism. W. J. Bowpen. 





Pietro A. Yon Presents Works by Italian 
Composers at St. Francis Xavier’s Church. 


Pietro A. Yon’s program at St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York, on Gaudete Sunday (third Sunday in 
Advent), comprised works by Italian composers exclusive- 
ly. The three movements of Pagella’s sonata and Bossi’s 
“Marcia Festiva” were played by Mr. Yon with his accus- 
tomed finish. The mass in E flat by Bimboni was brought 
out by Mr. Yon last Christmas, on which occasion it was 
performed for the first time. The production accorded 
this work on Sunday, December 12, was far more finished 
than at its initial performance. The merits of this beauti- 
ful and modern composition have been commented upon 
before in the columns of the Musicat Courter, therefore 
a repetition here is not necessary. 

The evening services consisted of two organ composi- 
tions by Pietro A. Yon, both of which have been heard be- 
fore. 

“Alma Redemptoris,” Grassi; “Rorate Coeli,” Grego- 
rian; “Adore Te,” G. Bas; “Tantum Ergo,” Ravanello, 
and Hymn in E flat, P. A. Yon, are all new works, having 
been produced for the first time on this occasion. The 
male choir, under Mr. Yon’s able direction, sang these 
numbers with devotion and artistic effect. 

Programs for the fourth and last week in Advent, on 
December 19, are: Morning service, mass, “O Quam Suavis 
Est” (new). P. A. Yon, for men’s voices (a capella) ; 
proper of the fourth Sunday in Advent, Gregorian. 

Evening service, antiphons and psalms of the fourth 
Sunday of Advent, Gregorian; hymn, B. Kothe; “Alma 
Redemptoris,” A. Mauro; “Ave Maria,” Witt; “Jesu Dul- 
cis,” B. O. Klein; “Tantum Ergo,” Ablinger. 








STURKOW-RYDER RETURNS 
WITH EASTERN LAURELS. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who has just returned to Chicago 
from the East, where she played to an audience of more 
than 1,300 people, will play her new composition, “Rhap- 
sodie Russe,” for violin and piano, with Zetta Gay Whit- 
son, at the American composers’ day at the Lake View 
Musical Club. 

Buffalo lauded her work in these terms: 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder proved herself a musician of rare technical 
equipment, clean cut and producing a real singing tone. She chose 
for her opening number the suite in D minor by D’Albert, in which 
she gave an excellent-account of herself, the tonal pictures in the 
three movements being interesting to musician and layman alike, 
and the gavotte et musette being played with captivating grace. The 
Russian group was fascinating, and equally artistic were the “Rhene- 
Baton” and etude by Saint-Saéns, which were given a brilliant pres- 
entation. For encores she gave the Foote etude for left hand alone 
and an etude by Poldini.—The Buffalo Courier, December 1. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a pianist of great brilliancy and feeling, 
which was especially revealed in the Russian group and the Saint- 
Saéns etude. She opened the program with the D’Albert suite in 
D minor, and the splendid tonal quality of her playing never di- 
minished throughout the entire program.—The Buffalo News, De- 
cember 2. 





Muratore’s Don José Lauded. 


Muratore is a richly dowered artist, according to Eric 
Delamater, critic of the Chicago Tribune, who said of the 
tenor’s recent singing of Don José, the following: 





“Not at all of minor importance was Mr. Muratore’s 
Don José. Without such a foil Miss Farrar would have 
missed a good proportion of her points. For the popular 
tenor not only is dowered with the rich, ‘ringing’ tone nec- 
essary to make this heroic music throb with vitality, but 
an expert actor as well. Season before last he sang the 
role with great success; but last evening he rose beyond 
that height and conjured up memories of Jean de Reszke’s 
Don José. 

“Miss Farrar’s play he matched with equal skill; her 
nuance in dynamics and in timbres he paralleled; moods 
eloquent of effect which may have been impromptu he di- 
vined and abetted. Rare foils they were, each to the 
other, and the audience was quick to appreciate the fact.” 





Hermann von Waltershansen’s new opera, “Richardis,” 
had its premiere recently in Carlsruhe. The success was 
pronounced, 
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CROWD AT PUEBLO, COL., GAZING AT SKOVGAARD’S BEAUTIFUL STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN UPON WHICH HE 


PLAYED IN 


THE EVENING. 


The violin was placed on display by the conductor of the Pueblo Symphony Orchestra. 


SKOVGAARD WELL ADVERTISED. 
Violinist and Violin Guarded in Pueblo. 








Previous to his concert in Pueblo, Col., the $13,000 vio- 
lin of Skovgaard was placed on display by the conductor 
of the Pueblo Symphony Orchestra and it attracted large 
crowds during the day. Both Mr. Skovgaard and his vio- 
lin were closely guarded during their stay in Pueblo. After 
the appearance of Skovgaard and the Metropolitan Com- 
pany with the Pueblo Symphony Orchestra, the following 
tribute from a Pueblo paper was accorded them: 

A large and representative audience greeted Axel Skovgaard, the 
Danish violinist, and the New York Metropolitan Company of singers 
at the Centennial High School Auditorium last night. Nearly a 
thousand lovers of music filled the big assembly hall, even the gal- 
lery being packed. The large attendance is considered a tribute in 
view of the fact that a musical comedy was in one of the local 
theatres and another attraction in the Y. M. C. A. 

Skovgaard is one of the most brilliant performers on the violin 
that has ever been heard in Colorado. He came heralded as a 
“wizard” and the characterization was not overdrawn. He is a 
huge man, standing more than six feet in his patent leather pumps, 
and his $13,000 Stradivarius was almost lost in the grasp of his im: 
mense hands. 

But: he drew from it melody of the most exquisite type. His 
rendition of Max Bruch’s concerto in G minor, divided into three 


groups consisting of vorspiel, adagio and the finale, stamped him as 
an absolute master of technic. There was nothing in the interpre- 
tation to arouse the emotions; but for brilliancy of execution it sel- 
dom has been equaled. 

Perhaps his most popular performance last night was the rendi- 
tion of the “Spanish Dance,” ‘“The Bee” and the “Hungarian Dance.” 
The first and the last were composed by himself, while the other 
came from Schubert. Skovgaard gave a perfect and delightfully 
artistic imitation of the buzzing of a bee on his magic instrument 
and the audience was clamorous for more like it. 

Of the three feminine singers with the company the highest honors 
go to Florence Hawkins and Molly Byerly Wilson equally. Her 
“Life and Death,’ by Coleridge-Taylor, was superbly rendered. She 
is especially effective in high register, demonstrating a perfect con- 
trol of her voice at all times. 

Miss Wilson has the most sympathetic and dramatic contralto voice 
imaginable. She sang the aria from “Samson and Delilah” in cos- 
tume, following it with an encore. Her tones may be likened to 
“molten melody,” combining smoothness with moving strength of 
expression and volume. 

Clara Freuler sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ by 
Wagner. The words were German and the expression good. 

Alice McClung acquitted herself with great credit at the 
piano, especially in Liszt’s polonaise, E major. Her work was in 
keeping with the high grade of the balance of the performance. 

Francis W. Cowles is a baritone of quality. His voice pleased last 
night’s audience to the extent that it demanded several encores. He 
opened with “Sunset,” by Alexander Russell, and followed with a 
half dozen other songs. Toward the close of the program he sang a 
group of Italian songs with Miss Hawkins, 





PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT, DECEMBER 19. 


Soloist and Orchestra in All Wagner Program. 


A Wagner program, with Kathleen Howard, contralto, 
and Alfred Greenfeld, violinist, as soloists, is planned for 
the second concert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, December 
19, at 3 o'clock. Adriano’s aria from “Rienzi” and “Wal- 
traute’s Erzahlung” from “Die Gétterdammerung” are the 
numbers chosen for Miss Howard. Alfred Greenfeld, a 
European artist, here because of the war, is as yet un- 
known to America. But, according to Mr. Arens, a de- 
lightful surprise is in store for those who hear him for 
the first time. He is a “discovery” of John W. Frothing- 
ham, and will play Wilhelmj’s arrangement for violin and 
orchestra of “Charfreitag Zauber.” 

The orchestra, further improved, especially in the 
brasses, and enlarged to meet all the requirements of the 
Wagner score, has been fused under Conductor Arens’ 
energetic baton into a still more compact instrument. The 
orchestral numbers include the “Rienzi” overture, 
“Traume” (by request), “Flying Dutchman” overture and 
“Tannhauser” overture. 

Annotations, written by Franz X. Arens, describing the 
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underlying thought and construction of the numbers to 
be played, may be had free of charge by applying at 32 
Union square. 





Emma Loeffler’s Unique Pittsburgh Program. 





A most unique and delightful concert was given in Car- 
negie Hall, Pittsburgh, recently by Emma Loeffler, so- 
prano. Miss Loeffler divided her program into three dis- 
tinct parts, viz., old French songs, old English songs and 
old German Volkslieder. In each of these groups she 
appeared in the costume of the period, thereby lending a 
piquant charm to her numbers. 

Her first group contained Martini’s “Plaisir d’amour,” 
Wekerlin’s “Venez Agréable Printemps,” and three songs 
from the eighteenth century, closing the group with a 
splendid rendition of Rachel’s aria from Halevy’s “La 
Juive.” Half a dozen old English songs made up her 
second group, such old favorite as “Long, Long Ago” and 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
delighting in particular her audience. Old German Volks- 
lieder by Silcher, Braun, Von Weber, Abt and Beethoven 
comprised her final group. In these numbers she displayed 
her excellent German diction and her ability as a singer 
of the Lied. 

A large and appreciative audience accorded Miss Loeffler 
a hearty welcome and generous applause, which included 
her accompanist, Celia Miller, who did some excellent 
work at the piano. 





Renata Chollet in Delmonico Program. 





Renata Chollet, French prima donna, with her charac- 
teristic graciousness and kindly spirit, sang at the fair for 
the benefit of the Barat Settlement, held at Delmonico’s, 
New York, December 3. She delighted the audience with 
a beautiful rendering of “The Little Gray Dove,” which 
was followed by two French bergerettes, which gave Mlle. 
Chollet opportunity to demonstrate her versatility and 
show to advantage the clarity and flexibility of her splen- 
did vocal art. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION MEETING TO BE HELD 
AT BUFFALO, DECEMBER 28-30. 


Outline of the Events. 





The Music Teachers’ National Association meeting, to 
be held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, December 28-30, is 
arousing much more than ordinary interest. The program 
as outined this year includes a number of new features and 
many attractive topics. Among those who will be heard 
as speakers are President J. Lawrence Erb, University of 
Illinois; Carl E. Seashore and Dr. C. F. Lorenz, of the 
University: of Iowa; "Frederic Lillebridge, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Leroy Campbell, Warren, Pa.; Mrs. Frank H. Russell, 
Evanston, Ill.; Hans Schneider, Providence, R. I.; Otto 
Kinkeldey, New York; George C. Gow, Vassar College; 
Walter R. Spaulding, Harvard University; Frederick W. 
Wodell, Boston, Mass.; Theodore Spiering, New York; 
Frank Damrosch, New York; Liborius Semmann, Mil- 
waukee; E. Harold Geer, Fall River, Mass.; Robert W. 
Stevens, University of Chicago; A. A. Harding, Univer- 
sity of I!inois; P. W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin; 
Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn.; T. Carl Whitmer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Father Ludwig Bonvin, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rabbi 
Jacob Singer, Lincoln, Neb.; N. Lindsay Norden, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; William Benbow, Buffalo; Harvey B. Gaul, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin Conservatory ; 
Hamilton C. Macdougall, Wellesley College; Lloyd Gil- 
pin, San Francisco; Theodore Zbinden, Toledo, Ohio. 

Information regarding the meeting can be obtained from 
the following officers: President J. Lawrence Erb, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, TIIl.; vice-president, Adolf 
Weidig, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Charles N. 
Boyd, 4250 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, Ralph 
L. Baldwin, 81 Tremont street, Hartford, Conn.; execu- 
tive committee, Edward B. Birge, Indianapolis, Ind.; Kate 
S. Chittenden, New York City; Hamilton C. Macdougall, 
Wellesley, Mass.; O. G. Sonneck, Washington, D. C.; 
Francis L. York, Detroit, Mich. ; editor and assistant treas- 
urer, Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett street, Hartford, Conn. 





Emmy Distinn Will Reside in New York. 





Emmy Destinn, formerly with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has purchased a house at 94 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, as she intends to make New York her 
permanent home. Miss Destinn has declared her intention 


to become an American citizen. 





Musical Bravery. 


The Black Watch went into action with their pipers 
playing the “Highland Laddie,” the famous charge of the 
regiment, and the enemy have reason to remember their 
terrible dash through trench after trench, amid the smoke 
of the exploding bombs. 

The pipers paused at the first German trench, still play- 
ing, as the position was clear of the enemy. 

Two of them at least mounted the parapet, and the de- 
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fiant skirl of their pipes could be heard above the crash of 
the bombs. 

One piper was shot down; his companion did not move, 
but continued playing as though on the barrack square. 

Then, as the men of the Black Watch continued their 
advance, the pipers followed down the captured trenchés, 
the notes of the “Highland Laddie” still sounding triumph- 
antly amid the infernal tumult as the smoke swallowed 
them up.—London Daily Sketch. 





A LEADING ST. PAUL TENOR. 
Product of Vannint School 





Walter Mallory, leading tenor of St. Paul, who has just 
sung Pierrot in Edmund Rostand and Jean Hubert’s 





WALTER MALLORY AS LAUGHING PIERROT. 


operetta, “Weeping Pierrot and Laughing Pierrot,” at the 
St. Paul Metropolitan Theatre, three performances, and 
one in Minneapolis, is a pupil of Mrs. Frederic Snyder, at 
the Vannini School. 

Mr. Mallory has a beautiful tenor voice and holds one 
of the best church positions in the Twin Cities, the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis 





RICHARD EPSTEIN, ACCOMPANIST. 


“An Inspiration to the Singers.’ 

During the tour which Geraldine Farrar, Reinald Wer- 
renrath and Ada Sassoli made during the months of Octo- 
ber and November under the direction of Charles A. Ellis, 
their work has been materially aided by the musicianly 
accompaniments of Richard Epstein. From various sec- 
tions of the country come the following excerpts : 

“Gave sincere pleasure.”—Boston Globe. 

“An exceptional accompanist, possessing an unusual ap- 
preciation of color and tone balance.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“His work was of the quality that audiences have cause 
to expect from this sympathetic, gifted accompanist.”— 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

“Played some of the most artistic accompaniments heard 
in Buffalo for some time.”—Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News. 

“Admirable art.”—-Washington (D. C.) Post. 

“Provided support that was in itself a treat. He plays 
more like a master than almost any accompanist heard here 
for years."—Dayton (Ohio) Journal. 

“An inspiration to the singers. He is noted as one of 
the foremost accompanists in the world and was a revela- 
tion in his sympathetic interpretations."—Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News. 

“An artist in every sense of the word.”—Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal. 

“Quite above the ordinary accompanist. His skill as a 
pianist and art as an accompanist enabled the singers to 
put forth their very best work.—Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald. 
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I beg to state that they will 
find an unequalled 


Delilah in 


Eleonora 
de Cisneros 


AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA 
of the 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


“As a demoniacally plotting and seductive Deli- 
lah, Eleonora de Cisneros proved her right to 
front rank in her art, an American singer of 
dramatic mezzo and contralto roles who has made 
the name of her cowntry famous on the stage of 
many capitals as productive of artists second to 
none. Such magnificent low notes of power, 
beauty and expressiveness as Mme. de Cisneros 
displayed in the “Samson” excerpt have never be- 
fore been heard here in opera. Histrionically 
her art was thoroughly convincing, possessing 
faithful allies in the charm and womanly majesty 
of her stage presence.”—Minneapolis Journal, Oc- 
tober 19, 1915. 


“Eleonora de Cisneros was magnificent as De- 
lilah, her richly shaded and clearly commanded 
tones rising and falling with irresistible beauty.” 
—Minneapolis Morning Tribune, October 19, 1915. 


y & 


The Role of High Priest has 
been sung many 
times by 


Graham 
Marr 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
with the 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


“Mr. Marr made his High Priest in the Saint- 
Saéns opera a splendid proof of dramatic and 
vocal artistry.’—Minneapolis Journal, October 19, 
I9I5. 


“Graham Marr, the Chicago baritone, proved 
an operatic artist of first rank as the High Priest, 
with a big, forcefully masculine voice and his- 
trionic talent of trained and artistic value.”— 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune, October 19, 1915. 








Management Mrs. Herman Lewis, 
402 Madison Ave. Murray Hill 7058-2890 
Western Representative, Evelyn Hopper 
2589 Spalding St., Omaha, Neb. 
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Charles BOWES itastraction 


NOW IN NEW YORK 
601 MADISON AVENUE Phone 5834 Plaza 


HELEN DE WITT JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
IN AMERICA, SEASON 1915-16 
Address: care of Musical Courier 


DA] Also a few Pupils 
FRANCIS ROGERS 115 E. 53d St., New York 
Management. 


BARITONE LOUDON CHARLTON 
Recital, Oratorio, Concert Carnegie Hall 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO. 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
lusive management: G. Dexter Richardson, 501 Fith "hea N. Y. 


~=« FABBRINI== 
J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


ALBERT LINDQUEST t= 


Exclusive Management: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th St., N. Y. 


NM MORGANA 


oratura Soprano from La Scala in Mila: 
AVAILABL ES FOR CONC ERTS—MUSICALES-—SEASON 1915-16 
Address: 854 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. 
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Third Australian Tour Next Spring 
NOW IN AMERICA 
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Address, 339 West 23rd Street _Tel. 7731 Chelsea 
eS CEE SEE EEE 
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iW Is a subscription to the 
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THE VANNINI SCHOOL OF 
SINGING 


MRS. FREDERICK H. SNYDER 
Authorized Teacher of the VANNINI METHOD 














St. Paul, Minn. - Frederic Hotel 


PER BIORN 


DANISH BARITONE 


From Berlin and Copenhagen Royal Operas. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, FESTIVALS. 33 
Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 




















WILHELM 


AUGSTEIN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Mr. Wiihelm Augstein has had an_ unusual opportunity to 


earn my system of teaching voice. He has been for sev 
years connected with my prom and has been very successful in 
his work. Being well equipped as a voice teacher, I SF sure 
he will duplicate in his new field the success he has always en- 
joyed.’ (Signed) Franx Kine Crarx,. 


Stadio: Metropolitan Opera Honse, 1425 Broadway, New York 





ELENA 


GERHARD 


In America 
Season 1916-17 


Management : 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














KANSAS STATE MUSIC TEACHERS 
MEET IN LIVELY CONVENTION. 


The Body Repudiates Kansas Musical Blue Book Recently Published—Author and 
His Committee Not Recognized in New Elections—Musical and Other Doings 
at the Meeting—aArthur Nevin Introduces His Indian Opera “Poia.” 





[As the Musical Courier correspondent at Wichita, 
Kan., predicted some weeks ago in these columns, the 
Kansas blue book of musicians was repudiated by the 
State Association because it was decided that the con- 
tents of the publication leaned too heavily toward the 
interests of a single group of Kansas musicians. This 
was denied by the author of the booklet in a lengthy 
published letter to the Musical Courier, and exception 
was taken by him to the remarks of our correspondent. 
The latter’s viewpoint now has been endorsed officially 
by the recent action of the Kansas State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, as told in the attached article—Editor’s 
Note.] 

One of the most memorable meetings of the Kansas 
State Music Teachers’ Association can be chronicled. It 
was held at Hutchinson, Kan., December 1, 2 and 3, and 
brought out in strong measures the ideals of the associa- 
tion as a whole to further the “standardization” plan which 
was launched last year, but which has raised no small 
controversy throughout the State as to the applications of 
the methods used in standardizing our music. 

The meeting at Hutchinson emphasized the broadmind- 
edness of the association, and in that meeting a movement 
to pave the way for clearer sailing was started. 

The Blue Book was repudiated and the method of its 
editing censured by the association as a whole, which 
did not hesitate to criticize the work, and further passed 
resolutions for a new book, elected a new revising com- 
mittee with power to revise, eliminate the personal adver- 
tising features and map out an impartial and conjunctive, 
suggestive course of study. While the book was open to 
censure, the labor of the past committee was commended 
in the meeting, in that it furnished something to work on, 
at least. 

The System of Credits. 

The socalled “accredited” schools were abolished through- 
out the State. Last season schools qualifying for credit 
were compelled to have a State charter, and at least three 
accredited teachers on the faculty. Their graduates were 
eligible to the honor roll of “accredited” teachers without 
examination. That feature has this year been abolished, 
and now gives no one school eminence over any other, 
save by the merit of its work. which will be open to exami- 
nation when a teacher applies for credit from the State 
association. 

No teachers have to be “accredited” by the State associa- 
tion to secure credits in the high schools for their pupils, 
as was the case this season. 

The student may apply for credit, whether from an ac- 
credited teacher or not, and can secure high school credit 
by passing successfully the test at the end of the school 
year, the same as in any other branch of learning. This 
plan does not, accordingly, aim at the nonaccredited 
teacher, but will determine by examination the merit of the 
pupil and the merit of the teacher’s work with that pupil, 
be the teacher credited or not. 

Practically the entire preamble of the Blue Book will 
be revised. The State association discovered the mistake, 
and this season’s meeting will be one of the first steps 
toward rounding out a suggestive course of procedure for 
high school principals to accept if they choose, and for 
local teachers to use if they choose. It wil not be obliga- 
tory and should not have been this year, inasmuch as the 
State association, aside from having a charter, has no 
power to make laws. 

The election of a new committee for revision is not of 
any more importance than the election of a new commit- 
tee for accrediting applying teachers. but in both cases was 
brought about by strong critical talks as to the method of 
procedure of the old committees. No little criticism was 
offered at the work of passing for credit thirty applica- 
tions per hour or some two hundred last year at one meet- 
ing. It is expected that the examination of the student’s 
work will solve much of the trouble. 


Registration Decreases. 


The registration of members began Wednesday, December 
1, with a fair representation of all.schools of prominence, 
and of all sections of the State, though the total enroll- 
ment was considerably lower than last year. Mr. W. Y. 


Morgan gave the address of wecome, while Professor C. 
S. Skilton, the president of the association, responded. 


The Music Begins, 


At 8:30 a concert by members of the association brought 
Kansas talent into prominence. The following program 
was given: 


Pisses, Siehonedy: lay Te Bab oi ivn ce ae hs eee his shss wen crows Liszt 
Walter Pfitzner. 
Colle, Claoiinte Wain 5 oa i cate 6a tS ss 4 ed nace pueda D’Indy 
William Dalton. 
Voice— 
Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves. ..ciij cscs. csccescvave Handel 
Pa 2 sas EAS oes. UN eo Saeed ip hkes ota e heed Paladilhe 
Nar Stjarmoharen Blmmbeee oo.s ss oc cc secs cceesevss scvceuas Korling 
Rees Bret Teas kin pines « chbv a abes sic ctiiepaxaes Hammond 
D. A. Soderquist 
Wigdinn, Getee sii cNS aA eens e Sent essccacesep ew beeen LeClaire 


(Adagio, Allegretto, Andante, Chaconne.) 
Arthur Uhe. 
Piano, Sonata Eroica (first movement)................. 
Mrs. Finley-Ades. 
Tr:o, op. 1s (Allegro ma non agitato finale)............4. Smetana 
Wort Morse, violin; William Dalton, cello; 
Anna Sweeney, piano. 


. MacDowell 


At 9:30 p. m. a reception to members of the association 
by the Apollo and Hutchinson Music clubs at the Com- 
mercial Club rooms was tendered, and the clubrooms filled 
with musical guests. 


Round Table Discussion. 


On Thursday morning the round table discussions in the 
various departments were conducted at the church par- 
lors (First Presbyterian). D. A. Hirschler, of Emporia, 
was chairman of the piano round table, and the papers 
were given by Henry Loudenback, Atchison; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Rose, of Winfield; Harriett Greissinger, of K. U.; 
Mary Findley-Ades, of Wichita, and Jo Shipley Watson, 
of Emporia. 

Mr. E. C. Marshall was chairman of the voice confer- 
ence. Papers by W. B. Downing, of K. U.; Paul Utt, 
of Salina; Dean Harold Butler, of K. U., and Eveline 
Hartley, of Emporia State Normal School, added interest 
to-this conference. The general subject of the voice de- 
partment was “Efficiency,” and the subject matter was 
brought up by a series of papers bearing on “Association 
With Others of the Same Profession and Discussions of 
Problems,” “Efficiency Through a Study of Standardization 
Plants,” “Efficiency Through Vacation Study and Reading,” 
“Active Community Interest,” and “Diction for Singers.” 

The violin department was presided over by Arthur Uhe, 
of Lindsborg, and a general discussion of teaching methods 
was held. No little argument was brought up by the dis- 
cussion of the “positions.” Statements as to the unneces- 
sary need of teaching the various positions in concrete 
form brought vigorous protests from the majority. Papers 
were read by Wort Morse, of K. U.; John C. McKinzie, 
of Atchison; Charles Fahnestock, of Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Keenan, of Emporia. 

The 11 o'clock general conference on the subject of three 
grades of certificates, led by Theodore Lindberg, was 
largely set aside for the more important issues which were 
brought up, generally discussed, and finally emphasized 
in the following day’s business meeting, where the points 
as covered above were brought to a focus and acted de- 
cisively upon. The paper, as presented by Mr. Lindberg, 
was well thought out, but owing to the general belief that 
the “standardization” plan was not yet ready for graded 
certificates, and the entire “accrediting” plan still open to 
improvement, this subject was passed for the present ses- 
sion. 

Arthur Nevin gave vocal and piano illustrations on the 
Indian opera “Poa,” a new work, and this program num- 
ber was distinct and enjoyable. The symposium on “Mod- 
ern Tendencies in Harmony,” presented by Professor Skil- 
ton in the absence of Horace Whitehouse of Washburn 
College, proved interesting and a very able treatment of 
the subject. 


More Musical Programs. 


The feature of this afternoon was the annual Kansas 
composers’ program, This has been one of the interest- 
ing features for some time of the State association meet- 
ings, and this year’s program, which follows, was up to 
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the standard of the excellent ones in past sessions. The 


program: 
ee: WINER So ace reer ins be © chnce babs sib abeeeacaeees Skilton 
Played by Anna L. Sweeney. 
Voice— 
Win Cen Te Gane ics kis 5 ccd ev caine ee dtve ss caer E. K. Foster 
Te SOD: SI 8a sob dees bod handaere waens ckhs E. K. Foster 
Sung by Homer Hess. 
Composer at the piano. 
ee ne em rey APE? PTT ey ee rEN PTET eT T. L. Krebbs 
Played by William Dalton. 
Pie, Titan GN. o hacic dds spice soasas cress cee A. D. Schmutz 
Played by A. D. Schmutz. 
Voice— 
My- Putter: Is a6 tie Mo Fie caste ease Rev. Wm. Paul 
pr Ne FRPP eee Rev. Wm. Paul 
Sung by Pearl Hussey Flanagan. 
Composer at the piano. 
Violin— 
Adagio"..... Poa dob huts is as aha p ead oeaey se ndiente oa 
Andante Pathetique CUS Lc RUS 8d Loan ekad lL gbbdig ceae eee Oe 
Played a paxil Uhe. 
Voice— 
ee RE See Pe PO ON Ce SE oy CPR Oe eee 
MT iy 5b Gas onde hia 6 osha tod n6o sk peave Sikuosny ee 
MANNE eras 6 anid gato 4 Vacs soi gh eeee ss evinces cee tess ee 
Arthur Nevin. 
Piane, Caprice it: A mines. ici c cence cccscctsveconssivevess Rogers 


Played by Mrs. J. C. Newman. 
Orchestral parts on the organ by composer. 

The Thursday evening of the convention was given up 
to a public service of the Kansas Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, with a vested choir of sixteen voices 
composed of members of the association. This choir was 
directed by Dr. Frederic Rogers, the organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hutchinson, and himself a mem- 
ber of the association. The full choral service of the 
Episcopal Church, the intoning by Father M. L. Kain, of 
Hutchinson, was given. This service was followed by an 
organ recital by members of the guild, R. H. Brown and D. 
A. Hirschler. Horace Whitehouse, of Washburn Col- 
lege, was unable to be present at the meeting, and was 
consequently missed on this program. The order of serv- 
ice was as follows: 


Prelude— 
DS ee Erne yt ert eee eee er OT TERE Ta TTP ET Te. 
Fe PEP OT OOT TTT TU PETER ERT LOT Cy ere Johnston 
Mildred Hazelrigg 
Praneasieel WUGUAG hiss cc cc cc vess oceck wes ceeesee cave veoees  NICACA 
Opening Sentences. 
Prayers. 
Festal. Beepemees coke cece cece tc issecccces venescncedecreucss Tallis 
First Lesson. 
ie: lhl error TT er rer rere er 
Second Lesson. 
Jubilate... ccc cece cece cece en eee erate ne eeenseree ee eeeeeesnes Nevin 
Apostles’ Creed, 
Grace. 


Address, The Aims of the Guild. 
Charles S. Skilton, Dean of Kansas Chapter. 


Se ind cascincccadcindsuccdesedbarbearsdentes Bruch 
Cello, W. B,. Dalton; organ, C. S. Skilton. 
Re, Be Pec dass wkceat voce Woxdneavendencieaacens Goss 
Benediction. 
OSES DP oii vs cdcaacsebia neccsckas bicsesenel Adeste Fideles 
Postlude, March for a Church Festival.................++++-..Best 


Service played by Dr. Rogers. 
ORGAN RECITAL. 
Organ sonata in Cc minor, op. 56 (first movement)......... .Guilmant 
R, H. Brown. 
SE Ee A Ee A a kee Se 
D. A. Hirschler. 
Other Convention Features. 

The Friday morning session of the executive committee 
for the purpose of accrediting teachers was of an hour’s 
duration and thirty applications were passed. At 10 o’clock 
the Hutchinson Commercial Club furnished automobiles 
for a sight seeing tour of Hutchinson, and by so doing 
brought to mind the fact that our neighbor city is no small 
country village, but as finely equipped as any city in the 
State, beautiful residences, excellent commercial advan- 
tages, both natural and in railway lines, finely paved streets 
and an atmosphere of genuine hustle and prosperity. Its 
hospitality was proved each day of the meet. 

Returning at 11 o’clock the annual business meeting for 
election of officers gave opportunity for the adoption of the 
resolutions rescinding the Blue Book, withdrawing credit 
from the previously “accredited” schools and reelecting 
new committees to rectify the work of the past. This 
meeting was again called to order at 1.30 and took the 
place of the general session subject, “Community Music,” 
which was scheduled as one of the principal themes before 
the convention. The discussion overruled also other plans 
of the program makers and two papers by Dean Butler, of 
Kansas University, on “What Can Be Done in Community 
Music” and “Some Significant and Successful Experiments 
in Community Music,” by Frank Ambrose Beach, of Em- 
poria, were tabled and will no doubt be heard at the next 
meeting with interest. 


: The Election of Officers. 

A new executive committee now consists of Professor 
Skilton, of Kansas University; Edgar B. Gordon, of Win- 
field; Arthur Ax, of Hutchinson; Theo. Lindberg, of 
Wichita; Paul Utt, of Salina; Professor Hirschler, of Em- 
poria; Jo Shipley Watson; Henry Loudenback, of Atchi- 
son; and Miss Hazelrigg. The president was elected, as 
is customary, from the executive committee, and Edgar B. 





Gordon, of Winfield, formerly vice-president, was elevated 
to the position. Paul Utt, of Salina, was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

Salina was chosen by vote for the next meeting place. 
Atchinson sent an urgent and cordial invitation for the 
next meet. 

Of the new committees, the revision committee, consist- 
ing of Dean Butler, of Kansas University, chairman; 
Lucius Ades, of Wichita; Professor Skilton, of Kansas 
University; Henry Loudenback, of Atchinson, and Dr. 
Rogers, of Hutchinson, is by far the most important at this 
time, as the work of revising the Blue Book evolves upon 
them. This committee has also been elected as the “ac- 
crediting committee,” which action takes this power of 
election away from the executive committee--in fact, this 
season placed more power of election before the general 
conference than heretofore. 

The plan, as worked out in Wichita, of having a local 
committee do the local examining of students for final 
credit for the high school is still the commended one, and 
where there are no musicians locally available arrangements 
will be gradually moulded to take care of those smaller 
centers by examinations under capable and endorsed teach- 
ers from nearby points. 


Final Music Making. 
The business meeting lasted so long the afternoon con- 
cert began late and finished the balance of the afternoon. 
The program given was as follows: 


SUR NE WI 6 ras nie ek isn’ tip cds & Chiesa Din 0 a 00 0 6-8 pis Liszt 
Prelude in G mimor. ..... 22.0. .cccccccnsecccececcces. Rachmaninoff 
Violette Rhea Jordan. 

Wie, TRON io ain Goch Oaks ag chines o.ca duc beddun dada cca 
Charles M. Fahnestock. 

Voice, Rudolf’s Narrative (La Boheme).....................Puceini 
Victor Baer. 

Piano— 
SE Ra SO PD RES REET ETE SPE 
Butterflies bene Aon Wee acho ..Ole Olsen 
J. C. Newman. 
Voice — 
Unto Thy Heart. : pee Vanda ckssacbaeraees .Allitsen 
Thou Art So Like‘ a : Mihi een e cn phe Rae eh ed eke wd we Lizst 
ee EE Seat S bee Kacened cddwkexensneneses wens Grant-Schaefer 
Josephine Jones. 
Violin— 
5 pbacncctek bee > camidasie bark sessndeeeees «acu 
Pictorial Sketch ...... a RS SE PO EO 


Rhapsody in C, op. 11, Sa Siice 
Henry Leudentuck. 
Voice, Elsa’s Dream (Lohengrin)...........ccccccecccces Wagner 
Marguerite Tyler. 


.-Dohnanyi 


Voice— 
Flewer in the Crannied Wall. ............ccescccccee cee MASON 
gg RO ED Cee aeeeees 
NE a4 550 docece tam 64 bb 6009 Khdb as dbbcee stbrrkakeys ee 


Inez Dodds-Barbour. 
Thursday evening the final program was held and was 
excellent throughout, and, like all the other programs, was 
given by members of the association: 


Organ, Concert overture to Shakespeare’s As You Like It....Carter 
Charles Davis Carter. 
Songs— 
Der Sandstrager ... dks timelike bcae oun 
Ach Weh Mir U naheallh sale Stasis. ESSAI EE SI ES Strauss 
Benesth the Lilac Tree. .....ccccscccsccccccscecccces so OPWald 
GE SN bn thn heeds cude> vatinvasewas . .Damrosch 
Harold Butler. 
Aria, Ah, Je Veux Vivre (Romeo and Juliet)..............Gounod 
Edith Bideau. 
Violin, Concerto No. 2 (Romance, a la Zingara)........ Wieniawski 
E. E. Yaggy. 
Voice— 
IN NINE: cinina a: Xing sustain Gla is Sicew at Wo Meike ic baker 6 cee Sn 
| eS Sate re Ree ET Se 
Frilingsnacht Pewee wateed . . sees. Schumann 
Sing, Smile, Slumber. ome ee ee 
Mrs, Shiuste ‘Whiteside. 
Violin obligato by Mrs. Yaggy. 
Aria, The Sorrows of Death (Hymn of Praise)........Mendelssohn 


Lucius Ades. 
Plame, Comenrin Th Ga GGk. 7966 cic cckedecveccccces 
Adagio un poco mosso. 
Rondo Allegro. 


. Beethoven 


Rafael Navas. 
Orchestral parts on organ, Frederic Rogers. 


Violin— 
Souvenir de Moscow. ................0ce0ceeee cesses Wieniawski 
Legende ......... sreesind inks «4 edee occec ee 
Zamacueca (Danse “Chilea an). A ee ey ee 


George Kee nam. 
Song, When the Flames of Love’s Desire....... Sip 60 an bance 
Harry Evans. 


Piano— 
Ea cits gb duc alg Wis deh nakks eas ¥-0dbiueed esa ce eee 
MUNIN a tsinogickinaid th adv ab bab d.c4y<< ered ¥ wanic «ose nogse 


Rigoletto Paraphrase bbatasesicon sa6 .. Verdi-Liszt 
Otto L. Fisher. 

The meeting closed with the annual banquet at 10 o'clock 
and marked another epoch in the work of “standardiza- 
tion” and further brought the fact forcibly to mind that 
even yet there is much to be done before the plan can be 
successful and effective. The meeting emphasized the atti- 
tude of the association and its endeavor to move in this 
“standardization” fairly, without personal aggrandizement 
or undue advantage allowed any individual member or 
school. It emphasized the earnestness of the association 
as a whole to deal fairly with the problems which this 
“standardization” plan brings up. It emphasized the help- 
ful attitude which the association has toward younger 
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MAESTRO FMILIO A. ROXAS 


of Milan 
COACH AND CONDUCTOR 
Studio: 206 West 7ist Street, New York 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1915-16 
Personal Address and Studio, 151 West 71st St., New York. 
Phone, Columbus 2857. 


WITHERSPOON sass 


Metropolitan Opera Avallable for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolisohn Musical Bureau 
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Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 
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Soloist Minneapolis Symphony Orch. Jan. 16, 16 
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teachers by “suggesting” courses, not “demanding” ad- 
herence to the course and scheme of procedure planned, 
which plan of operation will be far more successful and 
more far reaching than the “mode offendum” which has 
been somewhat the attempted policy of the past. (“You 
can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him 
drink.”) The revising committee will no doubt come in 
for its share of criticism, but with Dean Butler chairman, 
the mode of procedure will be open and plain, and their 
plan of courses thoroughly gone over with the association 
before publication an adoption. 

Credit was given to those whose work has brought this 
standardization plan so far into shape, and no further criti- 
cism is necessary or is offered at this time by your corre- 
spondent, since his criticism of some few weeks ago, which 
was protested, has been justified completely by the action 
of the association at this Hutchinson meeting in throwing 
back for revision and elimination of the personal element 
the disastrous Blue Book! 

May the next one fill the needs. 

Notes. 

All sessions of the convention were held at the First 
Presbyterian Church, on Sherman street. 

The reception given by the Music Clubs was at the Com- 
mercial Club rooms, eighth floor of the Rorabaugh-Wiley 
Building. 

Hutchinson has an eight story building of which any city 
could be proud. 

The fee of $1 for membership makes it so low every 
teacher of music should attend these meetings, if for noth- 
ing more than hearing the discussions. 

A fee of $1 is charged for a State certificate. 

Charles S. Skilton, of Lawrence, is the retiring president, 
having served two terms. 

A magnificent Steinway piano was furnished by Jenkins 
Sons Music Company for all programs. 

A lifesize lithograph of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pian- 
ist, who plays in Hutchinson, December 13, adorned the 
wall of the church auditorium. 

Sixty musicians attended the banquet, and special fea- 
tures were “Community Music” songs. We did not notice 
whether they used community silver at the banquet. 

Headquarters were at the Bisonte Hotel, Fred Harvey 
service. 

Among other prominent musicians who were unable to 
be present on account of illness were Jetta Campbell Stan- 
ley, of Wichita, and Frank Beach, of Emporia. Both have 
been active members. Mr. Beach has been a strong sup- 
porter of Community Music. 


RALPH BROKAW. 





A Letter from the Mother of Augusta Cottlow. 


Selina O. Cottlow, mother of the well known pian- 
ist, Augusta Cottlow, has sent the following self explana- 


tory letter to the Musica, CourRIER: 


Charlottenburg, Berlin } 
Reichsstr. 103 


Editor of Musical Courier: 

During my visit to the United States last winter, I was 
fortunate in collecting a considerable sum of money for 
the benefit of the American Relief Kitchen in Berlin, where 
we fed two hundred of the worthy German poor daily. 
The kitchen was supported and conducted entirely by the 
American colony. 

When I returned in May I found that it had been de- 
cided to close the kitchen for the summer, to be resumed 
October 1. When that time arrived and after the matter 
had been given careful consideration by the board of 
directors, it was deemed expedient not to reopen the 
kitchen, but to devote the money that I and others had 
collected to any worthy charity where it would do the 
most good. 

As the greater part of the money had been given me 
by musicians or those interested in music, I decided, after 
consulting with Isaac Wolf, Jr., president of the Amer- 
ican Commerce and Trade, in Berlin, and who was 
the originator of the kitchen, to donate a goodly portion 
to the Society for the Relief of Needy Musicians, the 
rest to be used for worthy German charities, and perhaps 
make some soldiers’ wives and children happier for the 
coming Christmas. 

I am writing this in justice toward the kind friends who 
so generously contributed to this fund, so that they may 
know for what good purposes the money is being used; 
every dollar will help lighten the burden for some one 
in need of assistance. 

Thanking you, and with every good wish for the coming 


year, I-am, : 
y Yours sincerely, 


Setina O. Cottiow. 
November 15, 1915. 
P. S.—Also pardon my using both sides of the paper, as 
we are limited to one sheet for the benefit of the censor. 





May Peterson, Soloist at 
Philharmonic Young People’s Concert. 





The Music League of America announces one of the 
most important engagements of the season for May Peter- 


son, the charming soprano from the Opera Comique in 
Paris, whose recent New York debut is remembered with 
delight by musical New York. 

Miss Peterson is to appear as the soloist at the annual 
concert for young people, which the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Josef Stransky conductor, will give in 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 15. This 
marks Miss Peterson as one of the most important of the 
younger singers now before the American public. 





LOIS MAY ALDEN’S STUDIO RECITAL. 
Versatile Musician Is Interested in Unique School. 








Lois May Alden gave a recital at her studio, 135 West 
Sixty-ninth street; New York City, on Wednesday after- 
noon, December 8, in which she was heard both as pianist 
and violinist. Miss Alden presented the following pro- 
gram: 

Piano solos—‘Prayer and Temple Dance,” Grieg; 
“Nachtlied,” op. 63, “Der Kreisel,” op. 68, P. Scharwenka; 
impromptu, op. 142, Schubert. Violin soios—“Romanze,” 
op. 10, Hollaender ; “Polonaise,” op. 38, Vieuxtemps; “Ber- 
ceuse,” op. 299, Ch. Oberthiir; “The Swan,” Saint-Saens- 


* Pinto. Piano solos—‘Notturnc,” “Butterflies,” Grieg; 


scherzo, from B flat minor sonata, op. 35, Chopin. Harp 
solo—‘“Priére,” Hasselmans. Violin solos—Prelude, from 
sonata No. 1, Bach; “Allemanda,” from suite, op. 26, Ries; 
“African Dance,” op. 58, No. 4, Coleridge-Taylor; “Medi- 
tation—Prelude,” Bach-Gounod; “Meditation,” from 
“Thais,” Massenet-Marsick. 

The piano accompaniments were played by Grace Ander- 
son and Grace Niemann was the harpist. 

Miss Alden is developing her Southern home near Co- 
lumbia, S. C., for a unique school for boys and girls along 
modern lines of thought and training. 

Several thousand dollars have been invested in this place, 
and she wishes to raise funds through her recital work to 
complete its development. 

Horticulture, elementary mechanics, economics in_ its 
several branches, current business principles, music and 
pottery are the lines of study; also pantomime and cere- 
monial dance, as elements of physical and soul expression. 

The object is the development of the being as broadly 
as possible and the application of study and daily practice 
on the farm and in business fundamentals. The plan is 
very healthily unique. A micromacrocosmic pageant is 
planned for annual presentation, on the beautiful grounds 
of the place, called “The Garden.” 

Miss Alden is arranging engagements throughout the 
country in recitals representing her unique work. 

Besides being a musician, she is graduate in horticul- 
ture of the New Jersey Agricultural College, and also 
holds papers vouching for training in practical architec- 
tural lines. 





Dr. Arthur Mees’ Success with 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society. 


A brilliant success was achieved by Dr. Arthur Mees 
with his conducting of “Samson and Delilah” in Bridge- 
port for the Bridgeport Oratorio Society on December 7. 

The Bridgeport Evening Post of December 8 gave this 
account of his work: 

“The orchestral rendering of the varied and more dra- 
matic parts of the story was effective last evening with 
the performance of the fifty musicians from the New York 
Philharmonics. Doctor Mees worked out of them religious 
devotion and patriotism, courage and despair, love and 
hate, thunder and lightning, and other expressions of 
nature. . . . The work of the oratorio chorus grows 
more and more worthy of respect and support as it con- 
tinues to develop under the drill of Doctor Mees.” 

The Bridgeport Telegram commented as follows: 

“Doctor Mees’ positive musicianship again asserted a 
powerful influence over the vocal forces and seldom has 
this association given a better account of its qualities. The 
singing of the chorus reflected great credit not only upon 
the training of Doctor Mees, but upon the talent and in- 
telligence of the individual singers as well.” 








Campus Concert Course Inaugurates Fifth Season. 


On Tuesday evening, December 21, the University 
Heights Choral Society, Reinald Werrenrath, conductor, 
will give a concert in the auditorium of New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, New York City, thus inaugurat- 
ing the fifth season of the Campus Concert Course, and 
the fourth of the Choral Society. The program will be 
of a miscellaneous nature, and will include Deems Tay- 
lor’s dramatic cantata, “The Highwayman”; in this work 
Mr. Werrenrath will sing the solo part, and the com- 
poser will conduct. Lillian Ellerbush, soprano, and the 
New York Festival Orchestra will also assist? Another 
feature of the program will be the first performance of 
a new patriotic hymn, “Hail, Land of Freedom,” by 
George C. Turner. 
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BOSSI’S “JOAN 
OF ARC” IS 
THEATRICALLY 
EFFECTIVE 





Given New York Premiere by Oratorio Society, 
Under Louis Koemmenich at Carnegie Hall, 
December 8—Composition Smacks of 
Stage—Has Splendid Perform- 
ance with Excellent Soloists. 





Joan of Arc, a popular French heroine, born about 505 
years ago, who inspired the armies of France to resist and 
defeat the English invaders, has been the subject matter 
of many dramas, tales, and musical works, including sev- 
enteen operas. The generally accepted tradition is that 
this girl was burnt at the stake as a witch by her English 
captors in 1431. Shakespeare accepted the story of her 
burning and has put Joan of Arc in his historical tragedy 
of Henry VI. He makes her summon fiends to help 
her and in other ways justifies the English for their cruelty. 
The forceful and drastic remedy for witchcraft persisted 
for three hundred years and found favor in the Puritan 
eyes of the lawmakers of New England for a time. Medi- 
cal science eventually learned to cast out the devils of 
epilepsy and other nervous disorders by means of bromides 
and the march of civilization rooted up the martyr’s stake 
and abolished purification by fire. 

A modern French investigator, Octave Delepierre, has 
published a book full of evidences from documents, con- 
tracts, archives, governmental records and other papers, to 
demonstrate that Joan married Robert des Armoise, brought 
up a family and died in peace. This author says the re- 
port of her death at the stake was a pure invention in- 
tended to throw odium on the English. 

But the world clings fondly to the popular tradition. 
There is very little romance in the picture of a thrifty mar- 
ried woman bringing up a family. The other story con- 
tains greater dramatic possibilities. And it is the other 
story that Luigi Orsini has worked into a text for Enr‘co 
Bossi, the Italian composer. This choral work was per- 
formed by the Oratorio Society of New York last Wednes- 
day evening in Carnegie Hall. The author of the book 
calls it a mystery. No doubt he means the word to sug- 
gest a kind of sacred drama, such as the ancients under- 
stood in their Eleusinian mysteries. In the decline of the 
Greek Empire, Gregory of Nazianzum, a poet and father 
of the church, persuaded the people of Byzantium to repre- 
sent on their theatre some chosen stories of the Old and 
New Testament, and to banish from.their stage the pro- 
fane compositions of Sophocles and Euripides. These 
scriptural pieces were called mysteries. No other species 
of drama were known at Rome and Florence in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Luigi Orsini calls his 
story a mystery in this sense, although Joan of Arc was not 
a Biblical character. 

It is certain, however, that the music of Enrico Bossi 
contains no mystery for Conductor Louis Koemmenich or 
for any of his choristers after the rehearsals he had di- 
rected. As a matter of fact, this music is full of dra- 
matic effects interspersed with charming lyrical movements, 
and altogether void of that deep religious feeling, that 
mysterious sentiment of devotion and awe which spiritual- 
izes the choral works of Brahms, and, to a lesser degree, of 
Elgar. Bossi is an Italian in the accepted sense of the 
word; that is to say, he looks at every situation from a 
theatrical point of view. Time and again his orchestra 
becomes agitated and his choral forces display great dra- 
matic intensity, and all for nought. Such situations to be 
effective and convincing must have either dramatic move- 
ment on the stage or great, broad, powerful musical themes. 
Both the strong melody and the stage picture were wanting 
on several occasions and, consequently, all the rest of Enrico 
Bossi’s admirable workmanship was wasted. It must have 
been disconcerting to Louis Koemmenich and disappoint- 
ing to the chorus to find some of their very best efforts 
received in silence by the audience. That brilliant chorus 
and ensemble, about half way through the first part of the 
work, where the boys’ voices are so effectively employed 
with the general choir, failed to rouse the audience to the 
least demonstration of approval, simply because there was 
no accompanying drama to make it intelligible and no great 
melody to supply the place of the absent drama. That is 
why Bossi’s dramatic effects are so tiresome. They need 
the stage. So long as the composer remained lyrical he 
was pleasing. 

It may honestly be said that the performance was much 
better than the work. Perhaps Louis Koemmenich may 
have noted an occasional shortcoming here and there, but 
to the audience this performance must have seemed ex- 
ceptionally fine. Certain it is that no other organization 


in or about New York could have surpassed this presenta- 
tion. And the conductor also showed an excellent grip 
on the orchestral forces as well as on the choral. He and 
his associates deserve the highest praise. 

The soloists of the occasion were more than usually sat- 
isfactory. Fortunately the twe best had the most to do. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH. 


Marie Sundelius, the soprano, especially distinguished her- 
self. The Musicat Courter can do no better than repeat 
what the daily newspapers said about her the morning af- 
ter the performance—that nothing lovelier than the voice 
of Marie Sundelius had been heard here this season. It 





Photo by Musical Courier. 
JOAN OF ARC, 


The statue on Riverside Drive, New York, unveiled last week. 


seemed a thousand pities that so delightful a vocal Joan 
should be condemned to the stake, and that, too, by so hu- 
mane, musical and intellectual a baritone as Clifford Cairns. 
But he was only obeying orders and could lay the blame on 
Orsini and Bossi. The audience clearly forgave him for 


his dramatic cruelty and applauded his vocal successes with 
vigor. Grace D. Northrup, Rose Bryant, Morgan Kingston, 
William Denham Tucker, Lewis Perkinson and the boy 
choirs from the churches of St. Andrew and St. Edward 
the Martyr completed the highly efficient and satisfactory 
singers of solos and special passages during the evening. 
Charles A. Baker was organist. 





SIBELIUS NOT AT HIS BEST 
IN HIS NEW “OKEANIDEN” POEM. 


New Work Lacks Suggestion of the Sea—Philharmonic Society 
Plays Brilliantly—Something About Dedications. 


The Philharmonic Society’s pair of concerts on Thurs- 
day evening, December 9, and Friday afternoon, December 
10, at Carnegie Hall, Josef Stransky conducting, had the 
following program: Overture, “Egmont,” Beethoven; sym- 
phony No. 2, Brahms; tone poem, “Die Okeaniden,” op. 
73, Sibelius; “Scherzo Capriccioso,” Dvorak, and sym- 
phonic poem, “The Battle of the Huns,” Liszt. 

Probably even the most devoted admirers of Brahms 
have come to recognize the fact that as a symphonist he 
was not always either at his best or greatest. Of the four 
symphonies, that played by the Philharmonic, the second in 
D, is the most evenly agreeable. When, as in the third 
mevement, Brahms successfully comhats his tendency to 
prolixity, the result is delightful. Mr. Stransky’s reading 
was, if not particularly striking, acceptable at all times 
and the scherzo to which 
done charmingly. 

The focus of interest on the program was the first New 
York performance of a tone poem, “Die Okeaniden,” by 
Sibelius, which had its first performance at a Norwich 
(Conn.) Festival in 1914 under the composer’s direction. 
One was interested to read on the program the fact that 
this tone poem is dedicated to “Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel.” 
Presumably Brahms’ 


reference has been made was 


second symphony is dedicated to 
somebody; very likely, too, the Dvorak scherzo is also dedi- 
3attle of the 


If so, it seems as if strict neu- 


cated to somebody; perhaps even the Liszt “ 
Huns” bears a dedication. 
trality should be preserved in these dangerous times. One 


cannot conceive just why this special honor of pro- 
gram mention should have been thrust upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Stoeckel. Can it be upon the principle 
that he who pays the piper may call the tune? 
But whoever Mr. and Mrs. Stoeckel may. be, they 
are heartily welcome to the dedication of the present piece. 
The thematic material is absolutely insignificant. At the 


wind piffling, principally 
from the flutes, that goes on in rather a vague, indefinite, 


beginning there is some wood 


grumbly way. . About five-sixths of the way through, to 
huge crescendo, with 
chromatic scales on the violins, and in the last sixth, a bit 
more of the piffling from the first part. 
is a program attached to all this, which, unfortunately we 


speak mathematically, there is a 
Presumably there 


But to the unprejudiced mind, the 
work hardly can be said to have suggested anything of the 


do not happen to know. 
ocean or anything else wet. It was very well played. 
The bright spot of the evening was the Dvorak scherzo. 
This may not be so “high-brow” as Sibelius, but it is made 
up of some extremely lively, attractive tunes, brilliantly 
the concert. 
There was every opportunity for the string band to dis- 
tinguish itself in the Dvorak piece and they played up to 


scored, and won the heartiest applause of 


the same high standard which attracted attention at the 
last concert. 

The Huns were still battling brilliantly in fine tonal pre- 
sentation as the writer left the field of slaughter. 





The Meetirg of the N. Y. C. S. N. Y. S. M. T. A. 


On Tuesday evening, November 30, the New York City 
Society of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion held a meeting at the Hotel McAlpin. Frederick 
Schlieder, president of the association, was the presiding 
officer. There were three speakers, Franklin W. Robinson, 
on “The Needs of the Frank Wright, 
past warden of the American Guild of Organists, on “The 
Guild: Its and Its Require- 
ments,” and Warren Andrews, American 
Guild of Organists, on “Standards.” 
with Henry Holden Huss, has been greatly interested in 
the problem of standardization, related most interestingly 
his experience and that of Mr. Huss in connection with 
their attempts to establish 

The meeting was most enjoyable from a social point of 


Music Teacher’; 
Organization Examination 
warden of the 


Gustav Becker, who, 


an “essential standard.” 


view, and the fifty or more members present were vastly 


interested in the live way in which all the speakers han- 
did their topics. 
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New York debut ata CARNEGIE HALL 


Friday Evening, December 17th, at 8:30 
With SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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“f LIST OF ARTISTS FOR NEWARK 
FESTIVAL NOW COMPLETE. 





Notable Array of Singers and Instrumentalists to Be Heard at May Concerts—Concert 
Reviews and Notes of Interest. 


4 SCHUBERT GLEE CLUB CONCERT DRAWS BIG AUDIENCE IN JERSEY CITY. 


Popular Club ef Male Singers Gives Splendid Performance—Festival Chorus Rehearsing Weekly for Spring 
Concerts. 


December 13, 1915. 
e Newark Music Festival Association has just an- 
need the complete list of soloists who will be heard at 


= the six festival concerts, May 1 to May 4, 1916. They are 
is fo llow 
May 1 (“American Composers’ Night”’)— Anna Case, 
= 1rano: Merle Alcock, contralto, and Frank Ormsby, 
\ or 
c May 2 (“School Children’s Concert”—evening )—William 
Brenan boy soprano, of Grace Church, New York; Joseph 
Stoopack, the young boy violinist, and Christine Miller, 
‘ the American contralto. 
E May 3 (“Symphony Matinee”)—Ethel Leginska, pianist. 
¢ May 3 (“Opera Night”)—Frieda Hempel, coloratura so- 
ss é prano: Margarete Ober, contralto; Riccardo Martin, tenor, 


and Allen Hinckley, bass, all of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
May 4 (“Popular Matinee”)—Julia Culp, the Dutch 


aco Lieder singer, and George Hamlin, tenor, of the Chicago 
Opera Association 
May 4 (“Tri-City Night.” Paterson, Jersey City and 


Newark choruses combining)—James Harrod, tener, and 
the local pianist to be chosen later by competition. 
= Although the festival concerts are not to take place until 
ne May, nearly $3,se0 has already been subscribed for 
ese concerts. If one can judge this far ahead, it seems 
ertain that all of the six performances will be sold out long 


vefore the dates scheduled. 


a Decipe ONE Way or THE OTHER. 
fs Why continue to argue and debate over the site for the 
ew municipal building? Let one or the other—the Com- 
non Council or the Committee of One Hundred—decide 
and make the decision final and begin work. At the pres- 
it rate, the building may be erected by 1999. Why not 
5 get to work and see it built in 1916 at least? 
i Lookinc FoR Some ONE TO WRITE THE PAGEANT MuSIC. 
The pageant committee of the Committee of One Hun- 
i dred in charge of Newark’s 250th anniversary celebration 
s found a solution of the pageant music problem, if ar- 
~ rangements can be made with Victor Herbert to accept the 
, committee’s offer. 
While only $750 has been appropriated for this music, 
committee agreed recently to raise the figure to $1,000 
if Mr. Herbert’s services could be secured. Through the 
oe courtesy, as well as ¢he efforts, of C. Mortimer Wiske, who 
a member of the music committee, and who is also re- 
sponsible for the suggestion, it is believed arrangements 
will eventually be made with Mr. Herbert. 
PADEREWSKI's RECITAL. 
Paderewski’s return to Newark was marked by a bril- 
es liant program which was listened to by not a very large 
i e. audience, but a representative one. 
\t the conclusion of the concert, autographed photo- 
: raphs of Paderewski and some of the famous dolls, 
lressed by Mme. Paderewski were sold for the benefit of 
a t Polish American Relief Fund. 
OrpHeus CLus CoNcerT. 
he Orpheus Club held the first concert of its twenty- 
enth season on December 9, Arthur Mees conducting. 
- 2 rhe program was a delightful one from beginning to end, 
singers showing splendid training. 
Anita Rio was the soloist and elicited warm applause 
th her excellent numbers. 
first number on the program was Beethoven’s “Cre- 
Hymn,” followed by Robert Schumann’s beautiful 
magne Ritornelle.” The latter was sung by the chorus for the 
: — rst time in public; it had to be repeated as an encore. 
Mme. Rio sang Liszt’s “Die Loreley,” which was de- 
ightfully rendered. 
Josef Rheinberger’s “St. John’s Eve,” “Oh World, Thou 
Art Wondrous Fair,” F. Hiller (first time), and A. Von 
. Othegraven’s “The Handsome Horseman” (first time) 
were then sung by the chorus. The latter, which had a 
rano obligato by Mme. Rio, had to be repeated also. 
Horatio Parker’s “The Norsemen’s Raid” (first time) 
e for chorus, was then followed by Schubert’s “Die Auft- 
ere 12 Paubert’s “In der Fremde,” and Hugo Wolf’s “Das 
Elfen Lied,” in which Mme. Rio again distinguished her- 





The chorus followed with their first public rendition of 
James H. Rogers’ humorous selection, “But—They Didn't.” 
This was also repeated. The chorus then sang Frank van 
der Stucken’s well known “Dixie Land,” for.the first time. 

Mme. Rio created a deep impression with her rendition 
of an old English ballad of 1614, entitled “Have You Seen 
But a Whyte Lily Grow?” Pietro Floridia’s “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes” (dedicated to Mme. Rio), “The 
Blackbird’s Song,” Cyril Scott, and for an encore a Nea- 
politan folksong in dialect. Owing to the length of the pro- 
gram Ward-Stevens’ “Amid the Roses” was omitted by 
Mme. Rio. 

The closing number was A. S. Sullivan’s 
Chord,” beautifully sung by the chorus. 


“The Lost 


Newark Musicians’ CLus Opens New Rooms. 

On Saturday night, the Newark Musicians’ Club held its 
regular monthly musicale in the new rooms of the club, 
at 847 Broad street. The event was a notable one for 
several reasons, especially, however, because of the fact 
that it was the first gathering in the new quarters, The 
program was fine and the social time that followed was 
particularly attractive. The rooms were crowded, it be- 
ing the largest audience that has ever attended one of the 
monthly meetings. 

The writer regrets to say that the program was too 
short, although on this occasion it was undoubtedly wise, 
as the members were thus given more time to enjoy the 
refreshments, dancing and general social time which 
brought the evening to a brilliant close. 

The rooms are very attractive, although too small for 
this fast growing organization. It is believed, however, 
that they will answer until the fall, when the club has 
hopes either of obtaining quarters in the new municipal 
building or of finding an entire floor or building which 
will answer its purpose and which can be fitted up to suit 
the needs of the members. 

The program offered Saturday night was as follows: 


Piano Solos— 


FOE nw énncda kts tacabekehe talieres us ee Pergolese-Joseffy 
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Nelson Ortell. 
Contralto Solos— 
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Florence Bucklin Scott. 
Violin Solos— 


PRs 9:6. cic bao ioe ae ental PaedRPac dace s Le viead Bach-Franko 
ie Ge 6555 2k a sia ek weak rw pc eke ds 0d oa deen hee 
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Soprano Solo— 
Inter Nos 
Tender Ties 


Wixuktbauda nokd wed nk Cee RR GNE cose eeuee MacFadyen 
Oe ee EEE TS 
Catherine Bryce. 

Frank Mindnich, Alexander Berne and Irvin Randolph were the 
accompanists. 


Notes. 


Henry E. Ackerson, Jr., of Keyport, N. J., administrator 
pendente lite of the estate of the late Lillian Nordica 
Young, advertises the sale at public auction at 2 o'clock 
Thursday afternoon at 8 Academy street, this city, of the 
famous collection of Nordica furs. There are coats, 
shawls, stoles, wraps, robes and other pieces of Russian 
sable, ermine, mink, mole, fox and seal, which were gath- 
ered in all parts of the world by the famous prima donna. 
They will be on exhibition Thursday from 1o o'clock in the 
morning to the hour of the sale. 

The soloist of the Arion concert tomorrow night, Tues- 
day, will be Anna Bussert, a lyric soprano, who appeared 
here a few seasons ago, and Arkady Bourstin, violinist. 
The Arion Society will be assisted by an orchestra of thir- 
ty-five musicians from the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, under the direction of William Laufenberg. Alex- 
ander Berne will be the accompanist. 

Beulah Gaylord Young, soprano; Charles Harrison, ten- 
or, and Gerald Chatfield, pianist, will give a concert in the 
Christ Reformed Church next Wednesday night. 

The Apollo Male Quartet of this city gave a concert in 
the Franklin School in Park avenue last week. 

The second of the first series of concerts being con- 
ducted at the Robert Treat School will be given Friday 
night, The contributing artists will be Max Jacobs Quar- 


tet, of New York, assisted by Master Ward Aschroft Lay, 
soprano soloist of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Alexander King, of Walnut street north, East 
Orange, will give a tea Friday afternoon for the members 
of the Musical Art Society, of which she is president. 

Under the auspices of the band concert committee of 
the Common Council, the first of the indoor musical con- 
certs was given last week in the auditorium of the West 
Side School in South Seventeenth street. Those who took 
part were George J. Kirwan, tenor; Isabelle Huegel, so- 
prano; Nicholas Tynan, baritone; Emile Marie Kuebler, 
reader; Milton Scheininger, violinist, and Will A. Theuer 
and E. Boyd Smack, accompanists. 

The Haydn Orchestra of Orange will give the first of 
this season’s concerts in the hall of the Woman’s Club of 
Orange next Wednesday night under the direction of Con- 
ductor Van Praag. The soloist will be Wassily Besekirsky, 
violinist. 

The second in the series of artists’ concerts to be given 
in the Eliot School will take place next Friday night. 
Frieda Benneche, coloratura soprano; Paul Henneburg, 
flutist, and the Jan Hus Choral Union, of New York, of 
which Charles M. H. Atherton is the conductor, will be 
heard. 

The new pipe organ installed in the Church of Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel, was formally dedicated at a concert given 
there last week. L. Carroll Beckel, organist; Leda Errera, 
soprano; Madeleine Borschneck, mezzo-soprano; E. Sac- 
chetti, tenor, and G. Martino, bass, will be the soloists. 

A concert was given in the new Temple B’nai Jeshurun, 
Sunday evening under the auspices of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation, The artists participating were May C. Korb, so- 
prano, local soloist at the Newark Music Festival last year ; 
Mrs. Henry S. Richland, alto; Maurice Cowan, baritone; 
Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, pianist; Jacques Kasner, violinist, 
and C. Wenham Smith, concert organist, and one of the 
founders of the American Guild of Organists. Diana Kas- 
ner will be the accompanist. 

Of note will be the rendition for the first time in pub- 
lic of “The Temple Chimes,” composed by Wenham Smith 
for the opening of the new organ of the temple. It is a 
reminiscence of a Sabbath evening service interrupted by 
a storm. 

Open air carol singing in all parts of the city will form 
an interesting feature of Newark’s Christmas celebration, 
under the direction of Dr. Carl Wintsch, of the Municipal 
Christmas Association. The city has been divided into 
seven districts, and the various churches in each district 
will have charge of singing in their particular localities. 





JERSEY CITY. 
Schubert Glee Club Concert a Notable Attraction. 


The Schubert Glee Club, of Jersey City, held the first 
subscription concert of its thirtieth season in the auditorium 
of Dickinson High School, on Tuesday evening of last 
week. Under the able direction of Roy K. Falconer, the 
conductor, the singers presented a program that did justice 
to the name of this historic organization, and one which 
proved a delightful treat from beginning to end. 

When the large throng of music lovers and musicians 
had been seated, the lights were suddenly turned down and 
the male singers, some fifty or more in number, opened 
the program with the song of “Dedication,” sung behind 
the stage; the effect was splendid and the audience joined 
in hearty applause at the close of the selection. 

Then followed Kassmayer’s “Ungarish,” played by the 
Marsh String Quartet, with skill and expression. 

After this came two more numbers by the club, “Peas- 
ants’ Wedding March” (Sédermann) and “The Way of the 
World” (Hatch). In both, the singing balanced splendidly 
and the works showed careful training. 

Estelle Wentworth pleased all with her aria, “One Fine 
Day,” from “Mme. Butterfly.” She has a full, vibrant 
voice, of lovely tone and expression. 

In the two numbers that followed, “When the Cherries 
Bloomed” (Barblan) and “The Blue Bells of Scotland” 
(Buck) the club found a more sympathetic audience than 
at first. Again the singers delighted their listeners. 

Allen Hinckley’s first group of solos, all in German, 
showed the well known bass at his best. “Zueignung” 
(Strauss), “Der Schmied” (Brahms), “Das Meer” (Franz) 
and “Der Zieger” (Kaun) were his offerings, and in each 
his deep, beautiful voice rang out full and clear. Mr. 
Hinckley possesses considerable dramatic power and found 
ample opportunity for portraying it on this occasion. 

Paul F. Eichhorn, a member of the club and possessor 
of a baritone voice of splendid quality, sang the incidental 
solo offered as a part of the choral number, “Land Sight- 
ing,” by Grieg. The whole selection was artistically ren- 
dered and the solo and latter part repeated as an encore. 

The first part of the program closed with appropriate 
remarks by Dr. Gordon K. Dickinson, president of the 
Schubert Glee Club, in which he urged still greater inter- 

(Continued on page 59.) 
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A PICTORIAL GLIMPSE OF CAMPANINI’S VERDI CELEBRATION AT PARMA. 


As the concluding event of Cleofonte Campanini’s great 
Verdi centennial held in Parma, Italy, in September and 
October, 1913, the famous conductor gave a performance 
of the “Requiem Mass,” written by Verdi in honor of 
Alessandro Manzoni. The picture on this page, which has 
never been reproduced before, is printed here because it is 
the sole pictorial record of a most unique musical occur- 
rence, the date of the performance being the one hundredth 
anniversary of Verdi’s birth, and the place Parma, the near- 
est large town to Roncole, the tiny village where Verdi was 
born, situated about twenty miles distant. The perform- 
ance crowded the great Teatro Regio with an audience 
from the city itself and from the country for miles around. 
This photograph, taken at the final rehearsal, gives an idea 
of the tremendous scale on which the affair was con- 
ducted. Cleofonte Campanini is seen in the conductor’s 
stand and, from left to right, the soloists are Alessandro 
Bonci, Gian'na Russ, Nina Frascati and Vittorio Ari- 
mondi. The orchestra was made up from among the mu- 
sicians of Parma and the huge chorus entirely of towns- 
people, a fact which, considering the comparatively small 
size of Parma, illustrates the musical love and ability in- 
herent in all the sons and daughters of sunny Italy. 

The performance, needless to say, was a huge and tri- 
umphant success, something which made a great stir in the 














CLEOFONTE 


CAMPANINI AND HIS BIG CHORUS 


Italian musical world and redounded to the credit of the 
enterprising and able conductor throughout his native 
land. 

The Musicat Courter was represented at the Parma fes- 
tival by H. O. Osgood, at the time Paris representative, 
and now Associate Editor, who wrote a series of articles 
regarding the events of this uniquely important festival. 


“MY FAVORITE FRENCH SONGS.” 
Oliver Ditson Co. Publishes Emma Calve Selections. 


The second volume of the series of “Favorite Songs” of 
different nations, which is being issued by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company is “My Favorite French Songs,” by Emma 
Calvé. These have been divided into two books, of which 
the first one has just come to hand. The printing and 
binding, etc., are uniform with “My Favorite German 
Songs,” by Eleanor Gerhardt, already Mme. 
Calvé’s preface is interesting as showing the sentiment 
that swayed her selection and the contents of volume I 
show that the French volume will in no way stand behind 
the German one. The contents: 


issued. 


Va loin (Ring out).......... 
Chant hindou 


...Auvergne Folksong 


(Hindoo song)...................Hermann Bemberg 





ON THE OCCASION OF THE PERFORMANCE OF VERDI'S “ 
IN THE TEATRO REGIO, AT PARMA, ITALY, OCTOBER 11, 1913. 


The soloists are, left to right: Alessandro Bonci, Gianina Russ, Nina Frascati and Vittorio Arimondi. 


De mon amie, fleur endormie (Of my tloved flower that 


dreams). From ‘ s Pécheurs de Georges Bizet 


L’amour est un oiseau rebelle (Love is > a wild bird re- 


belling). Habanera from “Carmen”. Bizet 


Georges 
Chanson perpétuelle (The eternal spring), « Ernest Chausson 
fillette (Maidens, 


La chevelure (Her hair) 


Jeune remember - . Nico Dalayrac 

Achille Claude Debussy 
La mort des amants (The death of lovers). .Achille Claude Debussy 
Achille Claude 


(Bygone days) ; ee Freer 


Mandoline (The mandolin). Debussy 
Delibes 


maids of Cadiz). eudhed Léo Delibes 


Jours passés 
Les filles de Cadix (The 
(Rosamond’s manor) 


Le manoir de Rosemonds Henri Dupare 


L’invitation au voyage (The invitation) Henri Dup: 
Henri 


Gabriel Faure 


La vie antérieure (The former life) Dupare 
Les berceaux (The cradles). Meélodie, o 
Nell, op. 18, No. 1. 


Les roses d’Ispahan (The ro 


Lied (The gathered rose 
La procession 


Florian ( 


(process 


song) Benjamin Godard 


Chanson de 


Embarguez-vous! (Come and embark!) ...-Benjamin Godard 


Te souviens-tu? (Remembrance) Benjamin Godard 


Songs my grandmother sang 
La belle table est mise (Beneath the urbor), 

Old Provencal N 
Souvenirs de Lisette (Béranger’s Li 
Les hirondelles (The swallows) 

Le lac (The lake) , 
Adieu, belle France (Adieu, 


““Marie Stuart” .... 
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MME. SUNDELIUS’ PRESS COMMENT: 


rie Sundelius, soprano, sang the music 
idmirably, a voice of purity and ex- 
iality, an artistic style, a diction un- 
clear.—Richard Aldrich—New York 
lecember 9, 1915. 


ooSD 


1e. Sundelius merited praise for her in- 
nt and zealous work and admiration for 
beauty and sympathetic quality of her 
ce in its middle register. Nothing lovelier 
been heard any where this season.—Henry 


\ 


iel—New York Tribune, December 


oofoD 


the first songs of a young Bastien 
shepherdess to her final sob, “As I 
my judges,” Marie Sundelius, who is 
\’s own countrywoman from Boston, 

1 rare simplicity that lies close to 

B. Chase—The Evening Sun, 

TOTS. 


ooo 


Mme. Sundelius showed herself to 
roughly capable artist. Her voice is 
ful quality, and is particularly adapted 
parts. She is Scandinavian, and is 
y some to recall the descriptions of 
Lind——Henry T. Finck—The Evening 
miber 9, 1915. 
oOoSD 


e Sundelius was successful as Joan per- 

a certain naivete in her voice 

ted the peasant girl—Sylvester Rawling 
W rld, December 9, 1915. 


ause ol 


Img 
ld 


Mme. Sundelius was especially praise- 
worthy as to feeling and style in the music of 
Joan.—Pitts Sanborn—The Globe and Com- 
mercial Advertiser, December 9, 1915. 

ooo 

The singing of Joan’s music by Marie 
Sundelius was distinguished for musicianly 
style—Pierre V. R. Key—The World, Decem- 


ber 9, I9I5. wna 


The comprehensively difficult role of Joan 
was allotted to Marie Sundelius, who brought 
to this important task a high, brilliant, wonder- 
fully schooled voice, which with its unusual 
timbre of girlish purity suited ideally the 
character of the Orleans maid—M. Halper- 
son—Staats-Zeitung, December 9, 1915. 

ooo 

Marie Sundelius sang the music of Joan ex- ° 
cellently—Howard Sheliy—New York Amer- 
ican, December 9, 1915. 

ooo 

Mme. Sundelius did much that was praise- 
worthy with the dramatic music assigned to 
her and particularly in the first part—Edward 
Ziegler—New York Herald, December 9, 1915. 

ooo 

Marie Sundelius sang excellently the music 
of Joan—Wm. J. Henderson—The Sun, 
December 9, 1915. 

ooo 

The part of Joan was taken by Marie Sun- 
delius. She has devotional quality and inspira- 
tion in her voice, which has-a deep note of 
dramatic feeling in the lower register.—E. A. 
Rockwell—The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Decem- 
ber 9, I915. 
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“THREE CENTURIES OF PRIME DONNE” IN DAYTON. 
Additional Success for Mlle. de Tréville. 


Following her unique program given in Dayton, Ohio, 
December 7, the local press registered these accounts of 
an additional success for Yvonne de Tréville: 

“Yyvonne de Tréville, the noted coloratura soprano, gave 
her unique and attractive program, ‘Three Centuries of 
Prime Donne,’ Tuesday evening, at the Victoria Theatre, 
under the direction of A. F. Thiele, this being the fourth 
concert of the Sixth Symphony series. 

“While the singer had every right to depend upon the 
beauty of her voice to win her hearers, she completely cap- 
tivated the audience by the consummate art of her acting, 
costuming and scenic effects, which were all planned with 
the greatest precision of effect. 

“The program was historicaily interesting because in each 
of its three parts it contained not only the arias and songs 
sung by the prima donna to which that part was dedicated, 
but also contemporary songs of other nations in their na- 
tive language. 

“In the opening group of songs, belonging to the age of 
Louis Quatorze and Queen Elizabeth, De Tréville imper- 
sonated the famous Mlle. de Maupin, the noted singer of 
that period. 

“The music, all in keeping with the idea of the epoch, 
was queerly attractive in itself, especially the opening num- 
ber, Lulli’s ‘Menuet Chante,’ the stately grace of its rhyth- 
mic movements much enhanced by contrast with the fol- 
lowing selection, Martini’s “Love Is a Deceitful Child,’ 
which De Tréville sang inimitably well. 

“*Phyllis’ and the old Carey ‘Pastorale,’ both savoring 
of characteristic quaintness, were also delightfully done, 
the singer’s voice falling with fully founded sweetness in 
every note. 

“The second group of songs belonged to the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, and De Tréville appeared in a 
now role, that of Jenny Lind. 

“Proch’s delightful ‘Theme and Variations’ gave this 
versatile singer ample opportunity to display her wonder- 
ful vocal agility, never losing at any time her rich qualities 
of tone. The cluster of Scandinavian songs was most 
gracefully presented, leading up to the mad scene from 
‘The Camp of Silesia,’ which had been composed especially 
for Jenny Lind. 

“The five songs of the program’s closing section were all 
modern and most of them arranged especially for De Tré- 
ville by their composers. 

“These ran the gamut of every human emotion, and each 
one in turn was sung with the most perfect artistry, from 
the dramatic aria from ‘Louise,’ ‘Auf der Bleiche’-—almost 
moving one to tears by the depth of its pathos—to the gay, 
lilting ‘Chanson Provengale’ and the mirth provoking aria 
from ‘Ariadne Auf Naxos,’ 

“In addition to her programmed numbers, Mile. de Tré- 
ville responded to repeated applause with two solos, ac- 
companying herself on the harp, presenting a picture that 
will long live in the memory of those who saw her.”—The 
Dayton Journal, December 8, 1915. 





“One of the most attractive and unusual entertainments 
ever offered to the Dayton public was the costume concert 
given by Yvonne de Tréville, at the Victoria Theatre, Tues- 
day evening, under the direction of A. F. Thiele. Mlle. de 
Tréville, the coloratura soprano, is famed the world over, 
having sung before all of the crowned heads in Europe, 
and her unique recital, ‘Three Centuries of Prime Donne,’ 
created quite a sensation among local concert patrons. 

“Each part of the program was historically correct and 
interesting, and included arias of the great prima donne 
of the centuries, Mile. de Tréville interpreting the songs 
by act as well as by tone. Her voice is one of marvelous 
sweetness, capable of varied expressions and dramatic 
nuance, and by her rare artistry and charming personality 
she won and held the admiration of her audience through- 
out the program, 

“Tn the first group of songs, Mlle. de Tréville carried her 
hearers back to the time of Louis XIV, impersonating 


“Mile. de Maupin, the famous court beauty and singer of 


her time. The music of this eighteenth century was quaint- 
ly attractive, especially the ‘Menuet Chante,’ by Lulli, and 
‘Phyllis,’ with its contrasting effects. Henry Carey’s ‘Pas- 
torale’ was given in a distinctly delightful fashion—a truly 
eloquent style.”—Dayton Daily News, December 8, 1015. 





Howard Brockway’s Lecture-Recitals 
Grow in Popular Favor. 


Howard Brockway, through his splendid personality and 
marked ability, is in demand for lecture-recitals. Recently 
he has accepted an offer from the committee for the bene- 
fit of the East Side Music School Settlement of New 
York to give an annual series of these lecture-recitals. 
These will deal with the current revivals and premieres 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

This year Mr. Brockway will be heard on Friday morn- 
ings in the ballroom of Mrs. Daniel Lamont. 
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WORCESTER MUSIC ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSES FESTIVAL PLANS. 


Annual Meeting of Worcester County Musical Association Held 
—Festival to Be Continued—Gounod’s *‘Redemption’’ 
Inaugurates Nineteenth Season of Oratorio 
Society—Evening Musicale Series. 


Worcester, Mass., December 3, 1915. 

George R. Bliss, treasurer of the Worcester County 
Musical Association, submitted his report to that organiza- 
tion at the annual meeting which was held yesterday. 
Conference over plans for the future resulted in a deter- 
mination to continue the festival. In the report of the 
president, Arthur J. Bassett, recommendation was made 
that the annual auction sale of seats, which has always been 
a feature, be abandoned, and that instead. a subscription 
list be secured early in the season. It is Mr. Bassett’s belief 
that Mechanics’ Hall could be sold out entirely for the five 
concerts on this basis. Mr. Bassett deplored the fact that 
Worcester has no auditorium big enough to permit of a 
large sale of cheaper seats, but agreed that as this is a 
fact, nothing could be done except to make the best of it. 

The board of officers was reélected. This includes presi- 
dent, Arthur J. Bassett; vice-president, J. Vernon Butler ; 
secretary, H. R. Sinclair; treasurer, George R. Bliss, and 
librarian, Luther M. Lovell. Four new directors were 
added to the list. They were L. V. Critchley, E. J. Seward, 
Winthrop S. Greene and F. M. McFadden. Others elected 
were William H. Cook, Charles I. Rice, Rufus B. Fowler, 
Edward L. Sumner, Walter W. Farmer, Paul B. Morgan, 
Albert C. Getchell, Mattew J. Whittall and T. Hovey Gage. 


Gounop’s “REDEMPTION” PRESENTED. 

J. Vernon Butler, director of the Worcester Oratorio 
Society, inaugurated the nineteenth season of that organi- 
zation November 27, presenting Gounod’s oratorio, “The 
Redemption,” in Union Church. There was a chorus of 
175 voices, with Charles H. Grout at the organ; Mrs. J. 
Vernon Butler at the piano. Ernest Smith, violin, and 
Frank Lalone, trumpeter, were the instrumental soloists. 
The solo parts were sung by Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, 
of Boston, soprano; Edith Drescott Woodcock, contralto ; 
Arthur J. Hackett, tenor; Andrea Sarto, bass; Cliff Perry, 
baritone; Robert H. Luther, bass, and Muriel Hass, con- 
tralto. The presentation of the oratorio reflected great 
credit upon Mr. Bufler. The soloists were excellent and 
the chorus showed the results of the hard and conscientious 
work of the director to evolve it into a thoroughly trained 
choral body. A capacity audience filled the church. 

Mr. Butler announces for the Christmas oratorio, “The 
Messiah,” which will be given for the tenth consecutive 
year in Mechanics’ Hall, December 27. Two renowned 
“Messiah” soloists, Frederic Martin, bass, and Daniel 
Beddoe, tenor, have already been engaged. 


LaCro1x EveNING MUSICALES. 


Aurore LaCroix, a member of the former Friday Morn- 
ing Club, and known in this city as a young pianist of 
unusual promise, gave the first of a series of evening musi- 
cales in her Everett street home in Southbridge, November 
26. Miss LaCroix represented the East at Los Angeles 
last summer, and was one of the winners in the federa- 
tion clubs’ contests held there. Her subject last night was 
“Beethoven, Master of the Sonate.” Her other programs 
include a Chopin evening, an evening with modern works, 


and a miscellaneous program, M. E. ELLam. 





Another Demonstration of Jessie 
Fenner Hill’s Good Work. 


Jessie Fenner Hill's pupils’ recital on Saturday afternoon, 
December 11, at the Country Life Permanent Exposition, 
New York, attracted a large audience. 

The program, as always, was carefully compiled, and the 
singing of Mrs. Hill’s pupils demonstrated again the fine 
work done at the Hill studio. 

Lulu Otersen, soprano, sang “The Dandelion,” Salter ; 
“Why?” Wells, and Fay Foster’s “Rose in the Bud.” 

Mabel F. Fowks, contralto, followed with “The Virgin’s 
Lullaby,” Buck; “Allah,” Kramer, and “Call Me No More,” 
by Cadman. 

“Down in the Dewy Dell,” Smart, sung by Catherine F. 
Brown, Mabel Fowks and Isobel Klemyer, pleased greatly. 

Isobel G. Klemyer, soprano, delighted the audience by 
singing “A Dream,” Robyn; “A Heart that’s Free,” Robyn, 
and “Heart to Heart,” by Dunn. 

Michael Zazulac sang a group of three song, “Calm Be 





Thy Sleep,” Elbel; “Song of Steel,” Spross, and “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” old English. 

The recital closed with “Hail Ye Tyme of Holiedays,” 
Branscombe, and “Holy Night,” old German, sung by 
Misses Brown, Drier, Otersen, Puster, Shannon, Tufts, Val- 


lean, Boyd, Mrs. Klemyer, Walker, Campbell, Fowks, 
Mitchell and Silvers. 
Dr. Alfred G. Robyn presided at the piano. His two 


songs won much favor. 





ELEONORA DE CISNEROS SINGS FRICKA 
IN PLACE OF MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


Role Suits Singer Admirably. 





To sing an entirely new role, and to sing it in place 
of another expected artist is not a particularly easy mat- 
ter, but Eleonora de Cisneros responded to this situation 
in a manner that made of an opportunity a big event, and 





ELEONORA DE CISNEROS. 


added an entirely fresh triumph to her many operatic 
achievements, 

That Fricka is a particularly effective medium for the 
exploit of her powers, is aptly expressed by the Chicago 
press: 

“Completing the trio of gods was the Fricka of Eleo- 
nora de Cisneros. It is a surprising thing that she has not 
appeared in more Wagnerian performances, for in both 
appearance and voice she is entirely fitted for it. Her 
role in this opera is limited to being the chief in a celes- 
tial family row, but she made her opportunity into a big 
event. If three people can present a finer sight than these 
three did in the second act, I have yet to behold it. Inci- 
dentally, Mme. de Cisneros made her debut in this opera 
on this stage in 1901 as one of the lesser Valkyries.”—Chi- 
cago Daily Journal, December 6, 1915. 


“Mme. Schumann-Heink originally had been cast as 
Fricka, but sickness prevented her from taking part in the 
performance and the music of that shrewish deity was 
sung, and sung majestically, by Mme. de Cisneros.”—Chi- 
cago Herald, December 6, 1915. 


“Mme de Cisneros is a ‘find’ for Fricka. She is known 
to her public through opera of the old style, but she seems 
to be still better in the dramatic manner. Her singing of 


the indignant goddess was forceful as well as vocally beau- 
tiful, and her person fits well the characterization.”—Daily 
News, December 6, 1915. 


BEETHOVEN SOCIETY FURNISHED 
WITH EXCELLENT MUSICAL NUMBERS. 


Fashionable New York Society’s Second Musicale the Usual 
Enjoyable Event. 


A varied and enjoyable program was presented by Neida 
Humphrey, lyric soprano; Harold Osborn-Smith, pianist; 
Marie Smith Sanguinette, soprano, and Tom Dobson, tenor, 
in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Saturday afternoon, December 11, for the members 
of the Beethoven Society, Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, 
president. 

Harold Osborn-Smith, the regular accompanist for the 
club, demonstrated skillful and intelligent pianism in the 
Chopin “Polonaise,” A flat major, and in a group of solos 
including the Debussy “Arabesque,” the Beethoven “Min- 
uet” and Saint-Saéns’ “Allegro Appassionato.” 

Marie Smith Sanguinette’s soprano solos were of appeal- 
ing character and were agreeably delivered. Her voice is 
of a particularly sweet and fresh quality. Her numbers 
were: “Gray Days,” Johnson; “Madrigal,” Chaminade; 
“Nothing But Love,” Bond; “Just You,” Burleigh; “Snow 


Flakes,” Cowen; “Such a Lil’ Fellow,” Dichmont; and “At 
Dawning,” Cadman. 
Tom Dobson is unique, in that he accompanies himself at 
the piano in his solos; he sang two Grieg songs, “Mit einer 
olks! 


Wasserlilie” and “Unter Rosen”; two Brahms V lieder 
“Jung Fraulein” and “Vor dem Fenster,” in pleasing style 
and diction, also a group of songs in English: “An An 
swer,” Brockway; “The Green River,” Carpenter, and sev 
eral songs of his own making. 


These were original in 


character and pleasing musically. The children’s songs in 
particular caught the fancy of the Beethoven ladies. 
In introducing Miss Humphrey, Mrs. Mortimer made a 


statement that the soprano had only recently signed 


a con- 
tract with the Metropolitan. Opera Company Her num- 
bers were Dell’ Acqua’s “Chanson Provencale”; Bohm’s 
“Still wie die Nacht”; and the second group were A 


Holmes Edwards’ “God Bless You, My Dear,” and P. Mas- 
cagni’s “Vio lo sapete” (“Cavalleria Rusticana”). Thess 
introduced a young woman of strongly appealing person- 
ality, whose voice is big, full, brilliant and pliant, one ex- 
cellent throughout the entire scale and equally responsive 
to fortissimo and pianissimo. f 
“God Bless you, My Dear,” is a member of the Beethoven 


Mrs. Edwards, composer of 


Society chorus. 
Miss Humphrey is a Southern girl. 
by special request, to sing a Southern melody. TI 


She was called upon 
is con- 
tained all the traditional interpretation of the old black 
mammy. Miss Humphrey is a young singer, who apparent- 


ly is unlimited in her possibilities. H. O. Hirt was her 
skillful accompanist. 
Dancing followed the formal musical program. 


THREE CONCERTS BY NEW 
YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. 


Works Seldom Heard to Be Presented. 





Under the direction of Carolyn Beebe and Gustave Lan- 
genus, the New York Chamber Music Society will give a 
Hall, New York, on 
the evenings of December 17, February 3, and March 9. 


series of three concerts in Aeolian 
The society, which has an advisory board made up of 
many persons prominent in the 
of New York, will present a different combination of in- 


social and musical life 
struments for each number of each program and will cover 
a great variety of chamber music works, many of which 
are seldom heard in this country. 
the following will be the program: Quintet in E flat ma- 
jor (Mozart), for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon; 


At the first concert, 


quintet in B mnior (Brahms), for clarinet, two violins, 
viola and violoncello; “Kammersymphonie” in B flat ma- 
jor (Wolf-Ferrari), for piano, two violins, viola, 
cello, flute, double bass, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn. 

This society has the following personnel: Carolyn Beebe, 


violon- 


piano; Bonarios Grimson, first violin; Herbert Corduan, 


second violin ; Samuel Lifschey, viola ; Jacques Renard, 
violoncello; Ludwig Manoly, double bass; William Kin- 
caid, flute; Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Henri de Bus- 


scher, oboe; Ugo Savolini, bassoon; Josef Franzel, French 


horn, and Lawrence Whitcomb, English horn, 
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FRIEDBERG’S PIANISM INSPIRES. 
Artists’ Manager Receives Tribute. 


Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York, received 
the following tribute to the pianism of Carl Fried- 


‘ lesire to express to you my deepest 
gnificent recital here. We thor- 
r more earnestly under the inspir- 


1 open our series some time early in 


y rs very truly, 


(Signed FREDERICK VANCE Evans, Dean. 
tes ‘to the pianist’s genius follow: 
PIANIST’s WorK THE GREAT FEATURE OF SYM- 


PHONY CONCERT. 
ion given to Mr. Friedberg and the Beethoven 


amounted to a real ovation—the word being really 
pensabl . The distinguished visitor is one of 
iratively few German pianists before the Amer- 
and as an interpreter of Beethoven he must 
aced in advance of any other artist that has visited 
in a decade—if, indeed, such sympathetic and 
nding work has been done here within the mem- 

he present generation of concertgoers. 
harm of the work done by the artist was the deli- 
etry, the whispering power which he possesses 





CARL FRIEDBERG 


reater abundance than any other pianist who can be 
nt t mind 

He seemed to be able to get at the soul of his instru- 
nore intimately than any other great pianist.”—St. 

s (M« I lic 


RINGS WITH Loup APPROVAL OF CARL FRIEDBERG, 


udience Stamps Applause When Soloist Refuses a Sev- 

















A 
enth Encore. 
Applause such as rarely shakes the Odeon followed one 
masterly performances by the soloists and or- 
estra that St. Louis music, lovers have heard in many 
Carl Friedberg, pianist, concluded Beethoven’s 
; —_ ee oe oe eS SS 
Se 
4 , 
“4 A New and Beautiful Christmas Carol 
). 
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C minor concerto at yesterday afternoon’s Symphony con- 
cert. 

“Six times was Friedberg recalled by the enthusiastic 
audience, and when hand clapping failed to procure the 
coveted encore, stamping of feet was added to the applause. 
But Friedberg was obdurate, and no encore was forthcom- 
ing.”—St. Louis (Mo.) Star. 





“The Symphony Orchestra’s concert yesterday was trebly 
distinguished by Carl Friedberg’s truly magical perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s C minor concerto for the piano. 

“Friedberg is called ‘The Poet of the Piano,’ and rarely, 
as his playing proved, has a nickname been bestowed so 
aptly. . . . He is a musical Benvenuto Cellini—a gold- 
smith of precious tones, a carver of exquisite ivories, a 
cunning artificer in the jewelry of sounds. 

“His interpretation of the Beethoven concerto, itself a 
lyric masterpiece entirely fitted to his genius, was a thing 
of beauty which will linger as a joy forever in the mem- 
ories of those who heard it.”—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch. 


DR. WOLLE TALKS ON BACH. 
Well Known Authority Appears Before Washington Club. 





Dr. Wolle discussed Bach before the Friday Morning 
Club, Washington, D. C., which is well described in the 
following extract from the Washington Post, December 4: 

“A talk on Bach attracted an unusually large attendance 
of the Friday Morning Club to the Raleigh Hotel yesterday 
morning. Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach Choir 
at Bethlehem, Pa., revealed some little known facts about 
the great musician in a very entertaining address. Bach’s 
life, instead of being devoted exclusively to sacred music, 
was occupied in the composition of a variety of cantatas, 
concertos, fugues and folksongs. It is interesting to know 
that many of his medleys are the exact antithesis of his 
serious church work, but in some of these quaint arias can 
be found the root of his great cantatas. 

“In the analysis of these cantatas Dr. Wolle made realis- 
tic his discourse by introducing a rendition of sacred num- 
bers by the quartet of assisting musicians, The “Coffee Can- 
tata,” a humorous number representing Bach in the lighter 
vein, concluded the program. Those who assisted were: 
Lucy Brickenstein, soprano; Charles T. Tittmann, bass ; Paul 
Bleyden, tenor, and Robert Seel, flutist of the Marine Band. 
This amusing poem was written originally as a burlesque 
directed to the women of Leipsic on the excessive use of 
coffee.” 





Music League of America Gives Season of 
Opera Comique at the Princess Theatre. 





Under the direction: of the Music League of America, a 
season of opera comique is being given at the Princess 
Theatre for the benefit of several war charities. The sea- 
son began last Tuesday, December 14, and will continue at 
intervals until January 27. The operas are presented by 
Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Einar Linden, tenor, who 
have been acquiring a reputation for their presentations of 
opera in miniature. 

The proceeds of the opening performance, “Mlle. Mariet- 
ta,” by Emile Bourgeois, and Leo Fall’s “Briiderlein Fein,” 
in English, go to the Appui Aux Artistes of Paris, an or- 
ganization formed to aid struggling professionals made 
destitute by the war. The second performance, scheduled 
for December 28, will be “Pierrot Puni” and “La Poupée 
de Nuremberg,” and the Janson de Sailly Hospital of Paris 
will be the beneficiary. 

On Thursday afternoons, January 13 and January 27, the 
Hospital Autome of Paris and the French Hospital in 
this city will profit respectively from a program, which will 
include “Her Brother,” by Mary Helen Brown; “Le Jardin- 
iere,” “Le Deux Pierrots” and “L’Organiste.” Elizabeth 
Marbury is cooperating with the Music League of America 
for the comic opera season. 

During the intermissions afternoon tea is served at each 
performance by the patronesses, who include prominent so- 
ciety women and a bevy of debutantes. 


Grace Whistler to Give New 
York Recital on January 20. 





Grace Whistler, the contralto, has selected Thursday 
evening, January 20, for the date of her recital at Aeolian 
Hall. 

On December 7 Miss Whistler appeared with the Mt. 
Vernon Choral Society, Walter Robinson, conductor, in 
Grieg’s scenes from Bjérnson’s “Olav Trygvason.” The 
extremely wide. range of Miss Whistler’s voice permitted 
her to sing the solos, which are assigned both .for mezzo 
and for contralto. Her thorough artistic and finished work 
made a strong impression upon the audience, as was testi- 
fied by the hearty outburst of applause, to which she was 
compelled to bow her acknowledgment several times 


EDOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA TO SING 
WITH ORCHESTRAS IN MIDDLE WEST. 


A Busy Season for Noted Tenor. 





Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana has about as many scenes of 
activity as it is possible for a man to have. Besides singing 





EDOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA. 


with no less than three opera companies, the Italian tenor 
is having numerous concert appearances in many cities. 

On December 31, New Year’s Eve, Ferrari-Fontana will 
be the soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in 
St. Louis, and a week later, January 7 and 8, he will be 
heard with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in that or- 
ganization’s home town. 

He has been appearing with great success this season 
with the Chicago and the Boston-Pavlowa Opera Com- 
panies in their tours of the Eastern and Middle Western 
cities, singing Avito in Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” the role which he created in Milan, Boston and New 
York. 

Later in the season Ferrari-Fontana will be heard at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

A great many of Ferrari-Fontana’s concert engagements 
are in the form of joint recitals with his wife, Margarete 
Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera. 





J. Massell Declares Songs of His Native 
Russia Are Seldom Well Interpreted. 





Although most singers are more or less successful in 
their interpretations of the songs of the various nations, 
very few of them convey the message of the works to their 
listeners, is the opinion of J. Massell. 

Mr. Massell is very emphatic in his denunciation of such 
singers, saying: “Such flagrant crime against the Russian 
art is unpardonable, and it shows either lack of seriousness 
or failure on the part of the singers to consult the proper 
authorities in this special field.” 

Mr. Massell is a Russian, whose vocal studios are located 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York, and 
he has coached many singers in Russian songs, among 
whom may be mentioned Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian so- 
prano, well known in New York music circles. 





Prominent “Messiah” Appearance for Frederic Martin. 





As a singer of oratorio, Frederic Martin, basso, is par- 
ticularly well known, and he is constantly in demand for 
such appearances in various portions of the country. On 
December 26, Mr. Martin is to be a soloist with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, when “The Messiah” will be 
given. That Mr. Martin is a favorite with this organiza- 
tion may be judged from a chance remark of this singer, 
overheard recently. He said, “I have sung with this so- 
ciety so often that I have lost count of the number of 
times.” The following day, December 27, Mr. Martin sings 
the same work with the Oratorio Society of Worcester, 
Mass. Another “Messiah” appearance already booked is 
with the Choral Society of Philadelphia on December 30. 
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“FRENCH OPERA” DISCUSSED BY 
THE NATIONAL OPERA CLUB. 


Havrah Hubbard Presents ‘‘Louise’’ and Wolf-Ferrari Works. 





“French Opera” was the subject of the meeting of The 
National Opera Club of America, Inc., Katharine Evans von 
Klenner, president, which was given on Thursday after- 
noon, December 9, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. The program was furnished by Grace Hoffman, 
coloratura soprano, substituting for Lois Ewell, of the Cen- 
tury Grand Opera Company, who was unable to appear ; by 
Mary Zentay, the young Hungarian violinist, and by Hav- 
rah Hubbard, with Wells Weston at the piano, in one of 
his famous opera talks. 

“Louise” was the subject of Mr. Hubbard’s talk, ably 
illustrated at the piano by Mr. Weston. This was teeming 
with information and inspiration and was delivered by Mr. 
Hubbard in that masterful manner which has made these 
talks so popular and so much in demand. Mr. Hubbard 
was heard on the evening of the same day in “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” and “The Secret of Suzanne” (Wolf- 
Ferrari) by a scholarly and interested audience at Horace 
Mann Auditorium, Columbia University, New York City. 

Grace Hoffman is a charming personality and she demon- 


strated that she understands the art of song. Her color- 
atura was easy, fluent and of lovely tone. Her French dic- 
tion brought out particular commendation. Her num- 


bers were “Depuis le jour” (Charpentier), “Chantez, Riez, 
Dormez” (Gounod) and “Polonaise” from “Mignon” 
(Thomas). 

Mary Zentay is possessed of extraordinary breadth of 
style, particularly noticeable in her rendering of Pugnani’s 
“Preludium and Allegro” arranged by Kreisler. She is 
gifted with a powerful and sonorous tone, plays invariably 
in tune, and technical difficulties apparently have no terror 
for her. That she has marked temperament was likewise 
evident in her reading of Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois,” 
and in Sarasate’s “Zapateado” the brilliancy of her har- 
monics were a striking feature. She was warmly received 
and responded with encores. ‘ 

Among the interested and active members of the large 
and flourishing National Opera Club are Mme. de Vere 
Sapio, Bernice de Pasquali, Florence Mulford Hunt, Mrs. 
John Kurrus and Minnie Tracey, who are the vice-presi- 
dents, and Mrs. J. W. Loeb, chairman of the reception com- 





mittee for the current month. These names, with that of 
the president, Baroness von Klenner, are sufficient guaran- 
tee for the musical dignity and high purpose of the club. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON FAVOR VERA BARSTOW. 
Marked Intelligence in Young Artist’s Violin Playing. 


Following her recent recitals in New York and Boston, 
the newspapers of these two cities united in their praise 
of the excellent work of Vera Barstow. Herewith are 
printed a few excerpts from some of the notices: 

“She played a well chosen program with artistic skill 
and was applauded by an appreciative audience.”—New 
York Herald, November 21, 1915. 

“A tone that is good.”—-New York Times, November 21, 
1915. 





“Miss Barstow showed a great facility of technic and 
tonal brilliancy."-—-New York Press, November 21, 1915. 

“She played with virility..—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, No- 
vember 22, 1915. 





“Good technic, good feeling and much fine skill in 
phrasing.”--New York Sun, November 21, 1915. 





“Intelligent violin playing.”"—New York Evening Jour- 
nal, November 22, 1915. 





“She has a well rounded singing tone, which she rarely 
forces; a technic fluent and sufficient for her program, 
and an artistic and intelligent phrasing. She plays in a 
musicianly way.”—Boston Transcript, December 2, 1915. 





“Miss Barstow plays exceedingly well.’—Boston Trav- 
eler, December 2, 1915. 


Mary Warfel Booked for Many Appearances. 





Mary Warfel, harpist, was announced to appear in re- 
cital in Lancaster, Pa. on December 15. Among her 
other engagements are three appearances in New York 
City, December 24 and 28, and February 25. On this last 
date, Miss Warfel is to appear at the Biltmore Morning 


Musicale, together with Lucrezia Bori, soprano; Andrea 
de Segurola, baritone; Beatrice de MHolthoir, French 
diseuse; and Rosina Galli, premiére danseuse of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 

February 17 Miss Warfel appears in Harrisburg, Pa., 
and on March 3, at New Rochelle, N. Y. 






































ARNOLDE STEPHENSON COMING TO AMERICA. 
American Artist Wins European Encomiums. 


Arnolde Stephenson, of Paris, American mezzo-soprano, 
who is coming here next season for a tour of recitals under 
the direction of M. H. Hanson, was very heartily praised 
by the press for her singing during a concert tour of Bel- 
gium, which she made in 1913. Miss Stephenson’s work is 
particularly distinguished by her splendid interpretative 
ability, to which constant reference is made by the papers, 
as the following quotations show: 

Arnolde Stephenson gave to this concert an 
sicianship, shown particularly in the Debussy and Aubert numbers. 
—Liege Express, November 26, 1913. 


indisputable mu 





The concert given by Arnolde Stephenson gave us a musical treat 
in providing a series of melodies and “pieces de genre,” 
which several gems, too often neglected, which, executed by 
artist, charm and transport without occasioning fatigue. 


among 
this 
Mlle. 
Stephenson has a voice of beautiful quality and sings with great in 
Guide Musicale de Brussles, November 30, 


telligence. 1913. 


Arnolde Stephenson sings like a musician. Her styie in moderr 
songs has merit; the high notes are easy, limpid, sure. Among her 
best numbers may be mentioned two songs by Strauss, “Mandcline,” 


by Debussy, and of a different character, “De Grene,” by the same 
Then a “premiere audition” of Wassilenko 
won sincere success.—Journal de Liege, November 26, 1913. 


of two “Incantations”’ 

One of the surprises of the musical season, an event as remark 
able as unexpected, was the concert given by Arnolde Stephenson 
Mile. Stephenson held constantly the interest of her auditors, pass 
ing with consummate vocal art from “Quella Framina,” of Marcello, 
sung with nobility, to two melodies of Schubert, “An en Vielchen” 
and “‘Rastlose Liebe,” of which she possesses the delicate tradition 
“Den 
penetrating melodic 


She reserved her second group for the moderns, meines 
Herzens Kronelein,’”” R. Strauss, 
charm, “Heimliche Aufforderung”’ 
then of Louis “The Silence” 
abstract composition, but interesting through the originality of its 
form, and of Debussy, the piquant and scintillating ““Mandoline.”’ 
There were certainly here elements of increasing success for the 
cantatrice with such a remarkable memory.—La Meuse, Liege, No 
(Advertisement. ) 


given with 


and with theatrical intensity; 


Aubert, (en premiere audition), an 









vember 25, 1913. 
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PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 
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PHILADELPHIA RECORDS OF MME. ALDA’S MANON. 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano Enthuses “‘Quaker City’? Opera 
Goers. 








Singing the title role of Massenet’s opera, “Manon,” in 
Philadelphia, with Enrico Caruso as Des Grieux, Frances 
Al ed a most decided success on the evening of 
fuesday, November 30. The Public Ledger said: “Frances 
Alda was a deli ghtful, indeed an ideal, Manon. She be- 

nged to the century and the environment; she had 

directly from the pages of the Abbé Prevost’s 


or 


She never oversang and she never overacted. In 
rt she assumes, her conscience and finesse are note- 
and never was this more truly the case than last 
The adieu to the table was invested with con- 
cing pathos; in gesture and pantomime and mobility of 
eature s is an actress of grace and authority. In the 
St. Sulpice scene, as she entered distractedly seeking her 
lover the rose velvet cloak against the walnut-toned. wains- 
was lovely to behold. Manager Gatti-Casazza in 

is creditable desire to be strictly impartial has not given 
enough chances to hear this excellent artist who in 


rivate life is Mme. Gatti-Casazza.” 

Che Philadefphia Record said: “Mme. Alda, whose voice 
is of rare beauty ard of great clarity sang with fine ef- 
fect this role of Manon. She is always a satisfying artist 
and she had a full share in the honors of the evening. 
The presence in the house of her husband, Giulio Gatti- 

sazza, general manager of the opera company, was of in- 
terest in connection with her appearance.” 

From the Philadeiphia North American: “Frances Alda 
adapted her brilliant soprano effectively and in the pre- 
entation of certain well known numbers such as ‘Adieu 

petite table,’ re vealed with eloquent clarity the in- 

t secrets of the role,’ 

The point of view of the Philadelphia Inquirer follows: 
Mme. Alda was the Manon and she made a good one. 
Her Manon was demure and shy, but she seemed to be a 

rfectly self-possessed young person who regarded the 
uture with much more of curiosity and agreeable antici- 


pation than of apprehension or distressful doubt. All the 
same this Manon was a charming, seductive and ingratiat- 

figure, who by what appeared to be the simple and 
tudied eloquence of her appeal explained Des Grieux’s 
ifatuation. She was in excellent voice and sang the mu- 





dmirably, with feeling and expression and sincerity 
with a fine beauty of timbre and purity of intonation. 
The advance which this clever and conscientious artist 


in her profession during the past few seasons 
iarked and she never appeared to better advan- 
he did last evening.” 

The Philadelphia Press recorded this impression: “The 
Manon of the evening, Frances Alda, gave an even, meri- 
rious performance of her exacting role, punctuating here 
nd there with flashes of brilliant acting and singing. She, 

10, was at her best in the seminary scene.” 
Further praise was bestowed upon Mme. Alda by the 
*hiladelphia Evening Bulletin thus: “Mme. Alda’s Manon 
uch to praise. She looked pretty, acted with grace 
i meaning, and used fluently a voice that is of pure so- 
quality, particularly pleasing in its clear, vibrant 


Large New Haven Audience Enthusiastic 
Over Francis Rogers’ Singing. 





Francis Rogers gave a song recital in New Haven, 
Conn., on De ahi 9, under the auspices of the Yale 
Sc 1 of Music. Before a large and enthusiastic audi- 

ts and townspeople, who insisted on the repe- 
y songs and recalled him to the platform after 
each group, Mr. Rogers sang an interesting program in 





German and English. Bruno Huhn, at the piano, 
plendid accompaniments. He also appeared as a 


Mr. Rogers singing his “Invictus” with great 

1c¢ 
Mr. Rogers’ recital at the Punch and July Theatre, New 
York, December 14, will be reviewed in these columns 


SAN CARLO OPERA 
DELIGHTS CLEVELAND. 


Organization of Signor Gallo Praised for Its Singers, Ensem- 
ble and Conductors—Successful Performances— 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Recital a Triumph 
—Albert Spalding Scores with Phil- 
adelphia Orchesira—Notes. 





10112 Hampden Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 6, 1915. 


Mrs. M. A. Fanning, the capable manager of the Peo- 
ple’s Concert Course, in which many artists are to be heard 
this winter, also is responsible for the past week’s engage- 
ment of the San Carlo Opera Company at the Colonial 
Theatre. 

“Aida” was the opera chosen for the opening night, with 
the cast as follows: Aida, Mary Kaes:ner; Amneris, Caro- 
line Zawner; Amonasro, Alessandra Modesti; Radames, 
Emanuel Salazar; Ramfis, Pietro de Biasi; King of Egypt, 
Natale Cervi; a Messenger, Luciano Rossini; a Priestess, 
Stella de Mette. 

The company deserves great credit for the excellent work 
at the opening performance. The soloists for the most 
part were splendid. Those deserving special mention were 
Kaestner, Salazar, De Biasi and Modesti. 

The settings and scenic effects were very good, and the 
orchestra under Guerrieri, who dispensed with both baton 
and score in conducting, was splendid. 

“Rigoletto” was given on Tuesday night with Agostini, 
Antola, Vaccari, De Biasi, De Mette and Alice Homer in 
the principal roles. 

“Lucia” on Wednesday night drew a large crowd and 
was, perhaps, on the whole, the best given opera of the 
week. Elvidge Vaccari was successful in the title role, 
and the famous mad scene was splendidly done, both vo- 
cally and histrionically. Antola as the Laird, Salazar as 
Edgar, Rossini as Bucklaw, Cetti as Norman, Cervi as 
Raymond, all did commendable work, and Signor Angelini 
conducted with considerable skill. 

“Carmen,” which drew a fair sized audience on Thurs- 
day afternoon, had in the cast Caroline Zawner in the title 
role, Modesti at Escamillo, Agnostini as Don José, and So- 


-phie Charlebois as Micaela. The last named is attractive 


and graceful and sang with charm and unction. 

“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” on Thursday night, “Tales 
of Hoffman” on Friday night, “Martha” and “Trovatore” 
on Saturday afternoon and evening, completed the week’s 
engagement. 

The performances as a whole were well given, and 
Signor Gallo and his fine organization will be warmly wel- 
comed on their next visit to this city. 

Mme. ScHUMANN-HEINK’s RECITAL, 

Gray’s Armory was packed to overflowing for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s recital on Tuesday evening. Good 
seats were at a premium a week before the concert, and, 
even though extra seats were placed on the stage and in 
the aisles, many persons were turned away. 

Upon her entrance the beloved singer was hailed by the 
audience with a storm of applause, which lasted several 
minutes. The tremendous power of the woman seemed to 
cast a spell over the audience even before she began to 
sing. Her first number, Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” sung 
with great purity of tone and breadth of phrasing, estab- 
lished at once a fine feeling of sympathy between herself, 
her accompanist and the audience, which was felt through- 
out the program. The “Ave Marie” was followed by a 
group of songs by Liszt, Loewe, Franz, Strauss, Reger and 
Schumann’s cycle, “Frauen liebe und Leben,” with a fine 
group of English songs to end the program. 

There were many extra numbers and Schubert’s “Erl 
King,” Nevin’s “Rosary,” “Holy Night” and “Spin, Spin,” 
were among them. Particular mention should be made of 
her marvelous presentation of the Schumann cycle. It 
seemed that she sang this with greater power of interpre- 
tation than ever before. “Dawn in the Desert,” by Ger- 
trude Ross, with its thrilling climax, had to be repeated. 
“War,” by Rogers, was another song that met instant fa- 
vor with the audience. Mme. Schumann-Heink has found 
another fine accompanist in the young American girl, Edith 
Evans. She played the Schumann cycle with sympathy 
and remarkable musical insight. The singer most gra- 
ciously insisted upon her sharing the applause that followed 
the rendition of the cycle and the “Erl King.” 

The appearance of Mme. Schumann-Heink in this city 
is due to the well known Cleveland manager, Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes. 

SPALDING WITH PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Symphony music lovers were accorded the treat of the 
season so far on Friday evening, when the Philadelphia 


Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, with Albert 
Spalding, soloist, were heard at Gray’s Armory in the fol- 


lowing program: Overture, “The Bartered Bride” (Sme- 


tana); symphony, No. 2, in D major, op, 73 (Brahms) ; 
violin concerto in E minor (Mendelssohn) ; “Sketches from 
the Caucasus” (Ippolitow-Ivanow). 

The audience gave proof of genuine pleasure in the per- 
formance of the Brahms’ symphony, which was given a 
spirited reading by the talented leader. 

Mr. Spalding, who was heard for the first time in this 
city, made a very strong impression with his exquisite tone, 
marvelous purity of intonation and poetic temperament. 
He was repeatedly recalled before he finally played, as an 
encore, Bach’s B minor gavotte. 


Music Nores. 


Alice Crane Wrigley, pianist, gave a lecture recital be- 
fore the Tuesday Musical Club of Ravenna, Ohio, on No- 


vember 23. The program consisted of selections by Mo- . 


zart, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, Tschaikowsky and impres- 
sionistic sketches from numerous modern composers. Mrs. 
Wrigley received enthusiastic praise from the local press 
for her musicianly presentation of this program. 

Dolores Reedy Maxwell has been engaged as contralto 
at the Old Stone Church, a position recently occupied by 
Lila Robeson, the Metropolitan Opera contralto. The 
other members of the choir are Anna Newcomb Wanna- 
maker, soprano; Edwin Douglas, tenor; Arthur Hudson, 
basso, and William B. Colson, organist and director, all 
well known Cleveland musicians. 

Mr. Colson has held this position for twenty-five years, 
and is also well known as a concert organist. 

Charles E. Clemens gave an organ recital at the Euclid 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 6, under the auspices of the Northern Ohw Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists. 

Among the numbers given were Faulkes’ overture in D; 
Rheinberger’s sonata in B minor; “Jubilate Amen,” Kin- 
der; “Lied and Andantino,” Chauvet, and “Finlandia,” by 
Sibelius. Dotores Reepy MAXWELL. 





ALICE SOVEREIGN PRESENTS 
INTERESTING NOVELTIES 


Contralto Pleases Good Sized Audience, 





Alice Sovereign, contralto, was heard in recital at, Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, December 11. 
Miss Sovereign is no stranger to the New York musical 
public and a large and enthusiastic audience bore witness 
to her popularity as a concert artist. 

Miss Sovereign has a contralto voice of remarkable 
range and beauty of tone, which was shown to advantage 
in a well selected program. Her first group consisted of 
“Lungi dal caro Bene” (Secchi), “C’est mon ami” (Marie 
Antoinette) and “Ah, se tu dormi” from Vaccai’s “Giuli- 
etta e Romeo.” Five songs by Schubert, Loewe and 
Brahms served to display her excellent German diction. 
Of unusual interest was her third group, which consisted 
of “Songs of Various Folk,” including the German, Span- 
ish, Greek, Indian, Scotch and Irish. Of a weird charm 
was the Indian “Wake Song,” which had been harmonized 
for Miss Sovereign by Harvey Loomis; So delighted was 
the audience that this number had to be repeated. Coen- 
raad V. Bos’ arrangement of Lang’s “Dutch Serenade,” 
Reichardt’s “In the Time of Roses,” and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Floods of Spring,” this last by request, completed her pro- 
gram numbers. She was given many recalls and graciously 
responded with encores. 

Richard Epstein at the piano was a master accompanist, 
lending the singer invaluable aid and furnishing a most 
artistic background for the vocal numbers. 





NYLIC CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Bruno Huhn is Director of New Organization. 


Under the direction of Bruno Huhn, the well known 
composer, chorus of over eighty voices has been formed 
from among the employees of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. The object of the organization is, first of 
all, to promote greater social intercourse among the em- 
ployees and to furnish the opportunity for those who have 
musical ability, to study high class music and present it to 
their friends and the society’s subscribing members. On 
Thursday evenings, January 27 and April 27, two concerts 
will be given in Aeolian Hall, New York. Professional 
soloists will assist and the club will sing unaccompanied 
part songs and works with organ and piano accompani- 
ments. The name of the organization is the “Nylic Choral 
Society.” 
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JERSEY CITY. 
(Continued from page 52.) 
est in Christ Hospital, to which the proceéds were given, 
and thanked the singers for their assistance. 

During the latter half of the program the Marsh String 
Quartet played Drdla’s “Souvenir,” and Miss Wentworth 
added three numbers—“Ecstasy” (Rummel), “My Laddie” 
(Thayer) and “Bird of the Wilderness” (Horsman). 


Mr. Hinckley contributed “Drink to Me Only With 


Thine Eyes,” “If I Were King” (Brainerd) and “King 
Charles” (White). The last number particularly pleased, 
and as an encore he added “Oh, the Pretty, Pretty 
Creature.” 

The club scored again in its rendition of “Go ‘Long, 
Mule; Go ’Long” (Dixon), a humorous and catchy num- 
ber; “Hymn to the Night” (Cortada), “The Musical 
Trust” (Hadley), and last, but one of the most effective 
of all, “Chorus of Bishops and Priests” from “L’Afri- 
caine” (Meyerbeer-Buck). 

It was a concert interesting and delightful throughout, 
and both the club and the conductor are to be congratu- 
lated upon the success achieved. 

The officers of the Schubert Glee Club are: Dr. Gor- 
don K. Dickinson, president; Leon O. Gilmore, first vice- 
president ; Horace-R. Hacker, second vice-president; John 
R. Williams, treasurer; Frank E. Northrop, financial secre- 
tary, and Frank A. Williamson, secretary. 

The active members are: J. T. Barnes, F. B. Beach, 
J. A. Bertolett, N. Biesenthal, W. A, Boddington, A. Brad- 
shaw, R. D. Brown, F. Byrnes, G. Braziel, W. H. Chapman, 
W. L. Crawford, G. L. Creamer, O. Dealing, F. Della Lana, 
W. T. Dey, J. J. Driscoll, P. F, Gilmore, L. O. Gilmore, H. 
Glaeser, H. R. Hacker, R. Eichhorn, C. L. Hague, E. Han- 
kin, J. W. Head, Jr., H. K. Holt, C. Horn, J. C. Inwright, F. 
Jones, W. D. Kessler, A. Kost, G. F. Lahey, H. P. Larkin, 
H. Lieber, E. P. Losey, A. Luhne, A. Martin, F. E. North- 
rop, W. G. Preston, R. Roesch, T. See, A. J. Smith, G. U. 
Smith, E. B. Sperry, H: W. Taylor, V.W. Thomas, W. D. 
Till, U. G, Vanderbilt, J. R. Williams, F. A. Williamson. 





NEWARK ORATORIO SOCIETY 
TO SING “THE MESSIAH.” 


Russell Studio Notes. 





The Oratorio Society of Newark, under the direction of 
Louis Arthur Russell, will give the annual rendition of 
“The Messiah” in the Palace Auditorium of Newark, De- 
cember 29. This Christmastide “Messiah” performance is 
one of the annual musical events of Newark, both a music 
feast and a religious function. At this performance Theo 
Karle, tenor, recently from the West, and Gilderoy Scott, 
English contralto, will sing. Miss Scott also sings the same 
part with the Damrosch forces in New York, and with the 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society. Mrs. MacMahan, soprano, and 
Percy Hemus, baritone, complete the quartet for the New- 
ark performance December 29. 

Among items of interest from the Russell Studios, Car- 
negie Hall and Newark is the engagement of Alma Flint, 
as soprano soloist by the Whittlesy Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, N. J. Miss Flint has a promising soprano 
voice, which is winning public favor as it is developing in 
artistic qualities. 

Recently five of the Russell Studio vocal students have 
been placed in choirs in the Metropolitan district. 

Jessie Marshall, soprano, has been engaged to sing at 
Special Memorial Services of the Elks, Rahway, N. J., De- 
cember 5. 





NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


Dr. Floyd S. Muckey. 
“Tue NaturaL MeEtHop or Voice Propuction.” 

Dr. Muckey long has been a contender for his “Natural 
Method of Voice Production,” which is founded upon sci- 
entific experiments made by himself and the late William 
Hallock, professor of physics in the Columbia University. 
Dr. Muckey puts up a strong argument illustrated by vari- 
ous anatomical diagrams and by photographs of the voice 
taken by a special apparatus invented by Professor Hallock. 
Very likely proper voice production might be taught by the 
Muckey method, but teaching voice production and teach- 
ing singing are different things. We have an idea that 
most singing teachers, though viewing with respect—or per- 
haps not viewing at alli—Dr. Muckey’s exposition of his 
ideas, will keep on with the good, old home-made method and 
otn worry about internal machinery of the human pupil as 








long as results turn up occasionally and lesson bills are 
paid. 
Edith B. Ordway. 

“Tue Opera Book.” $2. 50. 

A very handy book of reference. More concise and di- 
rect than most similar books and written in unusually read- 
able English. Contents comprise all the grand operas that 
have been staged in the United States within the last five 
years and a half dozen others, whose premiers have been 
announced, but that have not yet been produced. 





Interesting Facts Concerning Carl 
Cochems, Who Will Sing the Wagnerian 
Ring With the Chicago Opera Association. 


Carl Cochems, who modestly drops the “von” from his 
name in democratic America, has had an interesting career 
from the time he started his musical training as a student 
of Herman Devries at the Chicago Music College, where 
he won the diamond medal. After some time spent in 
Chicago, Von Cochems went to Arizona, where he had ac- 
cepted a position to teach voice. During his stay in the 
West he sang for Henry Russell, at that time manager of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, and Alice Nielsen, who 
both predicted a future for the young singer, and it was 
owing to their admonitions that he went to Italy, where he 
remained studying and singing for ten years. 

At the expiration of this time he accepted a position as 
leading basso with the Luna Opera Company to sing in the 
Philippine Islands, and during this trip he sang at Port Said 
and other cities in Egypt, the island of Ceylon, and from 
thence went to Hong Kong, Singapore and many other 
countries. - 

All this time Mr. von Cochems had been hard at work 
until he had mastered the leading bass roles of thirty-six 
operas, and the year following he was engaged with the 
Quinlan Opera Company for another trip, starting with 
England, then to Ireland, Scotland, South Africa, Canary 
Islands, Johannesburg, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Isl- 
ands, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands and Vancouver. 

He came to America last spring, as many other artists 
did, on account of the war, and was immediately engaged 
by Cleofonte Campanini on account of his knowledge of the 
various roles, as well as his voice, which is an unusual 
basso-cantante, with great range and of splendid musical 
quality. Add to this a personality of commanding mien, 
and it is easy to understand the success of this artist. 





JOHN POWELL PLAYS BEAUTIFULLY. 
Pianist Possesses Tonal and Technical Perfection. 





Those who braved the weather to hear John Powell play 
the piano in Aeolian Hall, New York, last Monday after- 
noon, December 13, are not likely to forget it—the weather, 
that is to say. They will distinctly remember that it was 
in the bleak December. But they are not likely to say 
“Nevermore” when another opportunity to hear John 
Powell presents itself. 

Rarely do concert goers hear a more beautiful, luscious, 
singing tone. Surely Thalberg, who wrote and talked so 
much about “singing” on the piano, would have been de- 
lighted with the tone of this artist at Aeolian Hall last 
Monday. 

The program was fit only for a giant of the keyboard, 
and John Powell did it ample justice. But why was the 
Brahms sonata in F minor played before the Chopin 
group? Did the pianist fear that the public would not 
stay to hear the Brahms rhinosceros after the Chopin 
Arabian horses? Chronologically and dynamically Brahms 
comes after Chopin. Musically, however, this particular 
sonata in F minor is a long way removed as piano music 
from the tone poems of Chopin. The pianist played the 
sonata with the same perfection of technic and tonal beauty 
that he gave to Beethoven’s delightful sonata in E flat, op. 
31, and to the Chopin numbers. No fault whatever could 
be found with the interpretation or the execution of any 
item on the program. The applause of the audience was 
unusually demonstrative. Needless to say it was deserved. 
John Powell, nevertheless, might cultivate a more graceful 
pose with advantage, and avoid so much shoulder twisting 
without injuring his appearance. 





Edith Rubel Trio to Play in Washington. 


The Edith Rubel Trio, whose opening concert at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, attracted so much favorable attention 
from the press and public alike, has been engaged to play 
at the next concert of the Motette Choir at Washington. 





ARTHUR ALEXANDER’S PLANS. 


Well Known Tenor and Instructor Will Be Heard in Recital 
Next Spring—His Pupils are Winning Success. 





Those music lovers who have had the opportunity to 
hear Arthur Alexander, tenor, in the informal recitals 
which have taken place from time to time, first in his Paris 
studio and now in his New York one, well appreciate that 
there is a genuine treat in store for those who will first 
hear him when his public work begins. Mr. Alexander 
makes a specialty of singing songs right, as they should be 
sung, with correct diction, style and vocalization, whether 
they be German Lieder, Italian arie, French chansons or 
English ballads. It is a good specialty to have—that of 
singing things as they should be sung. Mr. Alexander is 
greatly helped in the achievement of his end by the fact 
that he plays all his own accompaniments, and hence is in 
no way hampered by another and perhaps musically unsym- 
pathetic nature. 

A series of recitals in various American cities, which 
Mr. Alexander origially planned for two seasons ago, has 
been postponed from time to time owing to the war and 
various other circumstances which made them impossible. 
But he promises them now for next spring. Those 
have heard Mr. Alexander sing realize that he strikes quite 
an individual note as a recitalist. Abroad he is already 
known in France and England for his special work, but it 
will be a new art to America. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Alexander’s pupils are constantly 
winning notice for themselves in public work. 
McNamee, a baritone, gave a recital in November at 
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ARTHUR ALEXANDER. 


town, Pa., which was very heartily praised, and on Novem- 
ber 24 sang for the Choral Art Society at St. Paul, Minn., 
with complete success. Mr. McNamee has a number of ap- 
pearances booked for next spring. 

Mrs. W. A. Kimball, soprano, who first worked with Mr. 
Alexander in Los Angeles, then came all the way across 
the continent to continue with him in New York, sang two 
programs last month, one before the Tuesday Morning 
Club of Springfield, Mass., a program including old Italian 
arias, and an entire Brahms program before the Cleft Club 
Northampton, Mass., in both of which recitals her singing 
was received with great favor. 

Another pupil, Wallace Cox, baritone, was the recipient 
of unanimously good press notices after a recent recital at 
Ridgewood, N. J. All in all there are pupils from no less 
than twelve States in the Alexander studio. 





“Have you heard the story about that beautiful Schén- 
berg melody?” 

“No. ” 

“Well, you never will.” 








Mme. Edvina 
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ALYS LARREYNE, PARIS GRAND OPERA SOPRANO. 


Beautiful Exponent of French School Received Warmly on 
Pacific Coast. 





Alys Larreyne, soprano from the Grand Opera, Paris, 
who has been spending the summer on the Pacific Coast, 
recently gave a successful concert in Los Angeles. It was 
both an artistic and social event. Mme. Larreyne chose 
the grand ballroom of the Alexandria Hotel as a concert 
hall, and it was an ideally beautiful setting for an evening 
marked in every way by a perfection of artistic finish. The 
beauty of the program was enhanced by the charm of the 
singer, accounted one of the most beautiful women on the 
stage. 

The assisting artists were Axel Simonsen, solo cellist 
with the Los Angeles Symphony; W. H. Meade, flutist, and 
Mrs. Hennion Robinson, accompanist. 

The patronesses were Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mrs. Rich- 
ard H. Lacy, Mrs. M. J. Connell, Mrs. Randolph Hunting- 
ton Miner, Mrs. Joseph Francis Sartori, Mrs. Lucian N. 
Brunswig, Mrs. John Taylor Jones, Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, 
Mrs. Willoughby Rodman. 

The program was well balanced and happily chosen. The 
French groups were especially delightful and the “Faust” 
aria left no doubt as to the reason for the great success of 
this artist in opera. Edwin F. Schallert, critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, had the following to say regarding Mme. 
Larreyne’s work: 

“That rare quality of charm, the only word which can be 
used to describe it, which the French school of art gives to 
a singer, was readily apparent in the recital of Alys Lar- 
reyne last night at the Alexandria Hotel. It is an indefina- 
ble touch which lends a grace and solidity to the work of 
a singer, which commands and wins at once... . 

“Mme. Larreyne’s art and her personality, for the lat- 
ter of which some credit must be given to America, go 
hand in hand. She sings with a perfect ease and freedom, 
an unselfconscious poise, that serve strikingly to bring out 
the clear design of the compositions which she gives. Yet 


it must not be imagined from this that they are not color- 
fully interpreted, for if there is one thing which this singer 
possesses it is a wealth of color, both in her interpretations 
and in the warmth and richness of her tones... . 

“Mme. Larreyne’s program was largely devoted to French 
gave arias 


selections. She from ‘Mignon’ and ‘Faust,’ 





Photo by Hemenway Studio, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ALYS LARREYNE, 
American prima donna soprano, Paris Grand Opera. 


with the fine aristocratic finish that is bred in the Paris 
Grand Opera. She sang also a group of Massenet, Hahn 
and Debussy songs, as well as some half forgotten bits of 
romance from the pen of Lecocq. She closed her program 
with English selections.” 

Mme. Larreyne has appeared with great success at the 
San Diego Exposition, where she sang the Elizabeth aria 
from “Tannhauser” and the aria from Massenet’s “Herodi- 
ade,” with the organ accompaniment by Dr. H. J. Stewart, 
who also accompanied her in several groups at the piano. 

Mme. Larreyne was one of the guests at the Gamut Club 
in October, concerning which the Graphic contained the fol- 
lowing notice: “Alys Larreyne, soprano, presented several 
French songs, singing them in delightful voice and style. 
Mme. Larreyne’s singing was the treat of the evening. 

“More concerning the singer who made the hit of the 
evening at the Gamut Club concert recently: Alys Larreyne, 
who is reputed to be one of the beauties of the French 


stage, and who carries a certain resemblance to Mary Gar- 
den, came to the coast to be present at the wedding of her 
sister at Berkeley. Miss Larreyne made her Paris debut 
as Elsa in ‘Lohengrin’ and still later was cast as Marguerite 
in ‘Faust’ and in other operas. Recently she sang at the 
San Diego Exposition, but I'll wager she secured no greater 
admirers there than she did at the Gamut Club dinner. 
When Will Chapin, official art censor of the Gamut Club, 
passes favorably on the charms of its fair visitors, their 
artistic status in Los Angeles is assured.” 

Mme. Larreyne, who, by the way, for professional rea- 
sons, has adopted this spelling since coming to America, 
plans to go East shortly and will appear in San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Stanford, Salt Lake City and Denver on her way 
to New York. Meanwhile she is the recipient of many so- 
cial attentions during her stay in California. 





Graham Marr’s Manfredo Lauded. 





Graham Marr sang the role of Manfredo in the first per- 
formance by the Chicago Opera Association of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” with a notable cast, including Clarence White- 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
GRAHAM MARR AS'’MANFREDO IN “L’AMORE DEI TRE RE.” 


hill, Ferrari-Fontana, and Louise Edvina. The vocal beauty 
of Mr. Marr’s performance was especially remarked, as fol- 
lows by critics and audience: 

“Graham Marr gave a fine performance which increased 
in power and effectiveness all through the evening. His 
voice is rich in color, resonant save once in a while on the 
extreme upper notes, and he has distinct histrionic force. 
He ought to make a distinguished career.”—Karleton Hack- 
ett in Chicago Evening Post, December 8, 1015. 





“Graham Marr, as the husband, sang with excellent tone 
and in good style.”—Eric DeLamarter in Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, December 5, 1915. 





Adele Krueger Sings at Mountain Lakes. 


The Mountin Lakes (New Jersey) Club engaged Adele 
Krueger, soprano, for its second concert of the season at 
the Mountain Lakes Lyceum, Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 24. Mme. Krueger sang “Un bel di” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Dans Ja plaine” (Widor), “Neue Liebe” (Ru- 
binstein), “Spring” (Tosti), “Since You Loved Me” (San- 
derson), “When the Night Comes” (Carpenter), and “The 
Way of June” (Willeby). By her lovely voice and intelli- 
gent style of delivery, Mme, Krueger again captured her 
listeners and was obliged to give a number of encores. 

Walter Kiesewetter played the accompaniments, Gustav 
Illmer, pianist, and Leo Schulz, cellist, were the other art- 
ists of the evening. 

The Mountain Lakes Concert Course is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Gustav Hinrichs. 





One Week of Dates for Skovgaard. 





Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, who is having a most 
successful American tour, as press clippings at hand indi- 
caie, will fill the following engagements next week: 

December 20—Blackfoot, Idaho. 

December 21—Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

December 22—Twin Falls, Idaho. 

December 23—Twin Falls, Idaho. 
December 25—Boise, Idaho. 
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MALKIN BROTHERS’ BOSTON RECITAL. 





Joseph Malkin, Cellist, and Manfred Malkin, Pianist, Warmly 
Acclaimed—Unanimity of Praise. 





Joseph Malkin, cellist, gave a recital at Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, the last week of November, his brother, Manfred 
Malkin “(director of the Malkin Music School, New York), 
at the piano. A chorus of praise for the brothers has come 
out of Boston, all the papers uniting, and printing such 
phrases as “Showed himself a master,” “Recall after re- 
call,” “Beautiful tone,” “Ingratiating personality,” “Finish 
of details,” etc. 

Some reprints follow: 

“There may well be two opinions about the pleasure or- 
dinarily afforded by an evening devoted to a cello recital, 
but there can scarcely be two opinions about the pleasure 
afforded last evening at the recital in Jordan Hall by Joseph 
Malkin, cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Malkin was assisted by Manfred Malkin atthe piano. . . . 

“The cellist surmounted the technical difficulties of his 
numbers with such ease as to demonstrate that to him at 
least they have long since ceased to be difficulties. He 
also displayed interpretative ability that many an artist of 
maturer years might well envy. Recall after recall followed 
each number, while at the close the demand for more was 
so insistent Mr. Malkin had to repeat his last number and 
add another before the audience would leave the hall.”— 
Boston Traveler, November 23, 1915. 





“A distinguished musical audience gathered last night in 
Jordan Hall to listen to Joseph Malkin, cellist, 
who played the following program: Sonata, Locatelli; 
etude, Chopin-Glazounoff ; menuet, Beethoven; ‘Sicilienne 
et Rigaudon,’ Francceur-Kreisler; ‘Variations Sym- 
phoniques,’ Boellmann; sarabande, Malkin; ‘Canto Amor- 
oso,’ Sammartini-Elman ; ‘Danse des Elfes,’ Popper. 

“Mr. Malkin, a cellist of exceptional accomplishments, 
appeared to be wholly in the vein and master of the style 
as well as the technics of the compositions which he inter- 
preted. He has a big, noble tone, worthy of the finest tradi- 
tions of his instrument, and he has a fineness of feeling, an 
instinct for subtlety of proportion. 

“For once a player who is a support and a first aid to 
his companions in the ranks was not disappointing when 
he appeared as a soloist in a small hall, with only a piano 
to accompany him, without any of the aids to a virtuoso 
triumph which the large concert hall and the presence of 
an orchestra affords. In the finish of details and the broad 
lines of his interpretation Mr. Malkin was equally success- 
ful, and was applauded by an audience a large number of 
whom were cellists. It was an audience which would have 
given its approval to none but an artist worthy of the 
highest praise. Manfred Malkin accompanied.”—Boston 
Post, November 23, 1015. 





“The talented and likable cellist, Joseph Malkin, gave a 
recital last evening in Jordan Hall. He revived and re- 
vivified the old sonata of Locatelli and played compositions 
by Chopin, Beethoven, Kreisler, Boellmann and a sarabande 
of his own. The audience was unusually large for a Jor- 
dan Hall concert and showed throughout the recital a 
marked appreciation of the attractive program and the very 
distinguished talent which arranged it. 

“Nowadays it is regarded as a high compliment to say 
of a cellist that he makes his instrument sound like a violin. 
The more the player modernizes his instrument and its 
music the better it is liked by our audiences. Needless to 
say, we regard these criteria as decidedly trifling in value. 
Mr. Malkin is far too sound and scholarly a musician of 
his own beautiful and masculine art to hermaphrodize it in 
the approved fashion. Some one has fancifully called the 
cello the aristocrat, the cavalier among instruments, and it 
was with this suggestion in mind that one heard Mr. Mal- 
kin’s recital last evening. 

“Moreover, the program seemed to coincide with Mr. 
Malkin’s sound instinct in this matter. The ‘Sicil- 
ienne and Rigaudon,” like everything that Mr. Kreisler has 
a hand in, was melodically interesting, full of broad, bold 
rhythms against a background of flaming arabesque. . . . 

“We are happy to say that Mr. Malkin did not attempt 
to ‘modernize’ the Locatelli sonata, one of those composi- 
tions which stand rigidly and stately in the tradition of 
their time, but played it as it should be played, making it 
a beautiful, ancient masterpiece of its period. . . 

“The sarabande is a most distinguished composition of 
its kind, of a sweep, dignity and sadness almost symphonic. 


Many virtuosi and many singers might envy Mr. Malkin, 
his modesty, his evident absorption in his art and the very 
high degree of accomplishment he has attained.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript, November 23, 1915. 





“Joseph Malkin gave a recital in Jordan Hall 
last evening. Manfred Malkin, of New York, assisted him. 
The program was as follows: Locatelli, sonata; Chopin- 
Glazounow, etude; Beethoven, menuet; Francceur-Kreis- 
ler, ‘Sicilienne and Rigaudon’; Boellmann, ‘Symphonic Va- 





JOSEPH MALKIN, 


riations’; Joseph Malkin, sarabande; Sammartini-Elman, 
‘Canto Amoroso’; Popper, ‘Dance of the Elves.’ 

“Mr. Malkin is a cellist of high reputation in more coun- 
tries than this. His program was more pleasing than the 
one usually presented. He showed technical skill, a pure 
and pleasing tone, musical phrasing, and a thoroughly ar- 
tistic spirit. A large audience containing many of his col- 
leagues and other musicians rewarded him with hearty and 
well deserved applause.”—Boston Herald, November 23, 
1915. 


“There was a good sized audience of music lovers at 
Jordan Hall last night to hear Joseph Malkin, who 
played an attractive program with the assistance of Man- 
fred Malkin, of New York. 

“The young cellist, is endowed with an ingra- 
tiating personality and with a musical talent that has ad- 
vanced him to a prominent position among cello players. 

“The program last night included the Locatelli sonata, 
the Chopin-Glazounow etude, the Beethoven menuet. Kreis- 
ler’s arrangement of the Francoeur ‘Sicilienne and Rigau- 
don,’ Boellman’s technically imposing ‘Variations Sym- 
phoniques,’ a sarabande by the cello soloist himself, Elman’s 
arrangement of Sammartini’s ‘Canto Amoroso’ and Pop- 
per’s proverbially famous ‘Dance of the Elves.’ 

“Mr. Malkin made the recital an extremely agreeable one 
by his selection of such an interesting program and by his 
delightful cello playing. Animation of style, brilliant tech- 
nic and beauty of tone marked his performance and 
aroused frequent applause.”—Boston Journal. 


“Joseph Malkin, assisted by his brother, Manfred Malkin, 
pianist and director of a school of music in New York bear- 
ing their name, gave a recital last evening at Jordan Hall. 
The program, beginning with a sonata by Locatelli, in- 
cluded Boellmann’s “Symphonic Variations” and shorter 
pieces by Glazounow, Beethoven, Kreisler, Elman, Popper 
and the performer himself. 

“As soloist at the symphony concerts Mr. Malkin has 
been praised for his reliable musicianship, admirable tech- 
nic and expressive style. In music of varying character 
last night he showed to still greater advantage a beautiful 
tone, sonorous and velvety upon occasion, great facility and 


clearness in fingering, a clean articulation and breadth of 


There was an 
No- 


bowing and well considered interpretation. 
enthusiastic audience of good size.”—-Boston Globe, 
vember 23, 1915. 


“Even in these days, when the Bostonian is getting con- 
certs almost as frequently as meals, such a recital was 
worth while, for a good cello recital is one of the finest of 
musical enjoyments. There is not as much contrast possi- 
ble upon the cello as upon the violin, but Mr. Malkin chose 
his program so judiciously that not the least monotony re- 
sulted. Various schools and epochs were represented. 

“An old sonata by the eighteenth century composer, Lo- 
catelli, was well worth hearing. It was all 
musical playing, without fireworks of any kind, although 
the variations of the second movement were very difficult. 

Its solid contrapuntal character was well brought 
out and both cello and piano were played most artistically 

“From this to Popper’s ‘Danse des Elfes,’ with which the 
recital ended, was a far cry, the finale being redundant 
with all the points of technic which the cello shares with 
the violin. In every technical difficulty Mr. Malkin showed 
himself a master. His tone is broad, sympathetic, and never 
deftects from true intonation; his work on the C string is 
very noble; his harmonics are pure; his double stopping 


pure 


is fluent and true. 

“Especial mention might be made of the playing of Boell- 
mann’s ‘Symphonic Variations,’ a difficult modern work, 
and of Mr. Malkin’s own composition, a sarabande, in the 
stately and dignified old style which is so foreign to mod- 
ern music. The latter work was for cello alone, and was 
very ingeniously constructed, with much fine double stop- 
ping. It was splendidly played. 

“We have never heard the Boellmann ‘Variations Sym- 
phoniques’ so expressively interpreted. Mr. Malkin’s cello 
also deserves a word for itself; it is a noble instrument, 
and we are informed that it was a gift to the artist from 
the German General Von Moltke. A good sized (for these 
days) and very enthusiastic audience was present 
Boston Advertiser. 


and 
there were many recalls.” 


Augstein Artist-Pupils Score Success. 

Wilhelm Augstein, the New York vocal teacher and ex- 
ponent of the school of the late Frank King Clark, is hav- 
ing marked success with some of his artist-pupils, and es- 
tablishing his name firmly among New York’s foremost 
vocal teachers. 

Unusually successful were the appearances of Loretta 
del Vallé in her recitals with Albert Spalding at Norfolk, 
Va.; Charlestown, Va., and Wilmington, Del. Loretta del 
Vallé, formerly coloratura soprano of the Royal Opera 
Houses in Prague and Cassel, is now assistant artist to 
Albert Spalding and will be heard in various other cities 
during the present season. 
mous praise to her fine voice, her artistic abilities and her 
splendid vocal work. 

Alberta Carina, formerly leading soprano of the Berlin 
and Brussels Opera Houses, received an enthusiastic wel- 
come as soloist at a concert of the German Liederkranz, 
New York. Mme. Carina will give costume recitals in 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities during the present 


Her press notices pay unani- 


season. 

Constance Werner has accepted an offer from the Shu- 
bert Light Opera Company to sing leading soubrette parts 
in this company’s productions. 


Julia Culp’s Program. 





Julia Culp, the Dutch Lieder singer, is scheduled to give 
this program at Carnegie Hall, New York, this afternoon, 
Thursday, December 16, at 2.30 o’clock: 


eS 6 . .Schubert 





DG CIMINO oon once cect icedcocccceccecccccccccecs oo SeRENOEE 
WG wa asa oo sdwied ccccccccccses .. Schubert 
Fe ee ee ey ere . «Schubert 
Liebesbotechaft ..........s.cceeee Schubert 


.-Earl Cranston Sharp 
.-Edward Purcell 
Arranged by Beethoven 
..Old Dutch folksong 
Old Dutch folksong 


Japanese Death Song............ 

PRA Saln che ac cccecaessee coeds 
The Cottage Maid..... 
Geluckig Vaderland .... 
Het kwezelke . 
Dutch Serenade ...... : ual 


tate te pies ead ‘4 de Lange 
Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter..From the Italian Liederbook, Hugo Wolf 
Schon streckt ich aus......From the Italian Liederbook, Hugo Wolf 


From the Italian Liederbook, Hugo Wolf 
jneahe Gustav Mahler 
Gustav Mahler 
Gustav Mahler 


O. war dein Haus........ 
Ich atmet’ einen Lindenduft......... 
Ich ging mit Lust.... 

Rheinlegendchen ...... 











Tour 


Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Season 1915-16 Now Booking 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Francis Stewart Pupil’s Success—Linnie Love and 
Lorna Lee at Hotel McAlpin—John W. Nichols in 
Johnstown, N. Y.—Mme. Buckhout’s Second 
Song Program—Kronold Writes of En- 
semble Playing—Ziegler Pupils at 
Chickering Hall and Wanamaker 
Auditorium—The Tollefsens 
—New Assembly Con- 
cert—Notes. 





s Stewart, teacher of Winifred Adele Marshall, 
sts publication of the following personal letter from 
Marshall 

572 Classon avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 4, 1915. 


Mr. R I should like to express, through you, 
Musica Courter for some very flattering notices 
ital at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. In view 
that e of these notices has led to misunderstanding 


t would please me if you would publish 


r proficiency I may pessess in sight reading, har- 
isicianship to Mary Fidelia Burt, but whatever 
my singing I owe entirely to Francis Stewart. 


s been my only singing teacher. 
Very sincerely yours, 


WINIFRED ADELE MARSHALL. 


LINNIE Love AND Lorna Lee at Horet McA.w-in. 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lee, the youthful soprano and 
made a big hit at the ninth annual social gath- 
ring and dinner dance of the Printers’ League of America, 

he beautiful winter garden, Hotel McAlpin, December 2. 


ere was a, very large gathering, including many promi- 
ople. Misses Love and Lee sang during dinner and 
the close. They offered duets, Miss Lee accom- 


on the piano while singing. The “Madame But- 


’ duet, the “Bohemians” by Brahms, and a scene and 


from “Martha” won many bravos from the audi- 
Chey were immediately engaged for three more af- 
fairs this month 
NICHOLS IN JOHNSTOWN. 
n W. Nichols, the tenor, received an ovation in 
own, N. Y., where he appeared in concert recently. 
1 is been reengaged for the spring festival at the same 











ee, 


Basil Ruysdael 


Sixth Season 
Leading Basso 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 











place, and has had several requests for his services in 
neighboring towns. The following letter from the di- 
rector was received a few days ago: 

My Dear Mr, NicHots: . I can assure you, you have many 
admirers here, and I will thank you for your willingness to oblige 
me and help make the thing a success, 


Believe me, Yours, 


F. Hopces, 
BuckHout Sonc ProGRAM. 


The second of a series of four programs of songs at the 
studios of Mme. Buckhout took place December 7, with, 
Miss Turell, Mr. Sliker and Mme. Buckhout participating 
in a program of six groups, numbering twenty-one songs. 
These songs were by Ward-Stephens, the composer at the 
piano. Most of them were in English, two in French and 
three in German. The singing of these artists gave great 
pleasure to the large company of invited guests, which 
completely filled the handsome salons and hall. - “You and 
I,” the last song on the program, was dedicated to Mme. 
Buckhout, and sung by her with the brilliant voice and 
personal magnetism which are her pronounced characteris- 
tics. Two more song evenings are to be given, and at the 
final one songs by Oley Speaks, the composer at the piano, 
will be presented. 


KRoNnoLp’s ENSEMBLE PLAYING. 


Hans Kronold, the cellist, than whom no player of that 
instrument is better known throughout the United States, 
is making special propaganda for ensemble playing. He 
has a carefully graded course in the sonata literature for 
piano and cello, and has a Monday afternoon class in-which 
trios for piano, violin and cello are performed, as well as 
in combination with other instruments. The following 
is a portion of an extract on ensemble playing, published 
in the Musical Observer : 

The study in “Ensemble Playing” is simplest when only two per- 
sons attempt a harmonious interpretation of a work, but becomes 
more complex when the “Ensemble” is larger. Therefore, the first 
step towards mastering the art of “Ensemble Playing” is to go 
through a carefully graded course of sonata playing from the 
simplest to the most difficult ones of this sublime form of composi- 
tion, according to the piano student’s or the pianist’s mastery of 
technic. This study will result in the highest understanding of 
music and the making of an accompanist and “Ensemble Player’ in 
place of the too frequent human pianola. The piano students miss 
the most enjoyable and artistic treat by being unable to accompany 
singers and instrumentalists. 

Surely this work is being done to a large degree in our leading 
conservatories here, and under the care of great authorities in the 
art of “Ensemble Playing,” but one would show one’s ignorance in 
musical conditions if one would say that it is generally practiced 
or its importance and absolute necessity is generally recognized. 


ZIEGLER Pupics’ ACTIVITIES. 


December 1, at Chickering Hall, a recital was given by 
pupils in vocal music of the Ziegler Institute, several piano 
solos and readings with a semi-chorus of a dozen singers 
making up an attractive program. The solo singers were 
Dorothy Wolfe, Elfrieda Hansen, Claire Gillespie, so- 
pranos; Ella Palow, mezzo-soprano; and Mrs. Brookins. 
Dorothy Willyoung, pianist, and Louis Vecchio, reader, 
furnished variety to the vocal program, which closed with 
the singing of Woodman’s “Ashes of Roses” and Nevin’s 
“The Rosary” by the following young women, Lorna Lee 
at the piano: Sopranos, Miss Hansen, Miss Williams, Mrs. 
Gallagher, Miss Macguire, Miss Primrose, Miss Palow, 
Miss Wolfe; altos, Miss Greenwood, Miss Koven, Miss 
Stolpe, Miss McMillen. 

Pupils of the Ziegler Institute opera class furnished the 
program at the Wanamaker Auditorium, December 9. 
They were Hazel Treat, Jeanne Woolford, Ruth Alvoy, 
Linnie Love and Lorna Lee. They sang arias by Puccini, 
Bemberg, Wagner, Delibes, Ponchielli, and duets by 
Delibes and Flotow. Large audiences heard these young 
artists at both affairs and admired their style of singing 
and voice production greatly. 


Tue Totiersens’ Busy MonrH. 


The Tollefsens have had a*busy month. They assisted 
the Norwegian Singing Society of New York at its annual 
concert, November 13, and the Hoboken Glee Club, No- 
vember 14. Mme. Tollefsen played compositions by Cho- 
pin, Moszkowski and Liszt, while Mr. Tollefsen played 
works by Wieniawski, Schubert-Wilhelmj and Kreisler, No- 
vember 16 they played for the Commonwealth Lodge of 
F. & A. M., Masonic Temple, Brooklyn. November 21 
they assisted the Norwegian Glee Club of Brooklyn and 
the Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra at Sangerbund Hall. 

Following these were appearances at the Lincoln Club, 
November 22, and the Bethel M. E. Church annual concert, 
Thanksgiving night, both in Brooklyn. 

The Tollefsens will make two tours through the South 
and Middle West during the season 1916-1917 with the trio, 
involving eleven weeks, under the management of Maurios 
and Gorden Fulcher, of Chicago. 


New ASSEMBLY CONCERT. 


December 9 Augustine Haughton, soprano; Anna Gra- 
ham Harris, contralto, and George Halprin, pianist, were 
the solo artists at one of the regular New Assembly con- 


certs, Hotel Plaza. The Musicat Courter has before this 
spoken of Miss Haughton and Mr. Halprin, and of the 
unusual opportunities created for the hearing of young 
artists at these affairs under the direction of Mme. Bell- 
Ranske, founder. A feature of the program was three 
songs by Linn Seiler, the composer at the piano. December 
II a reception was given in the new clubhouse of the New 
Assembly, 107 East Fifty-fifth street, to meet Francis Mac- 
millen. 


Notes. 


Elizabeth P. Lyman, of Little Rock, Ark., who won the 
MusicaL Courter prize for grand opera libretto, last year, 
with her pupil, Odie A. Reaves, has been spending several 
weeks in the metropolis. Leaving Little Rock, October 20, 
they spent some days in Chicago, then came to New York, 
and Mrs. Lyman subsequently was in New England ten 
days. Mrs. Lyman has with her the score of an opera, 
which was perused and sung at several private mectings. 
Miss Reaves, soprano, has a voice of beauty and a person- 
ality of charm. Should she elect to remain in New York, 
this pupil of Mrs. Lyman would undoubtedly find profes- 
sional connection. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood gave the first of a series of Satur- 
day evening receptions, December 4. Several of her pupils 
sang. Craig Campbell was her pupil at the beginning of his 
operatic career. For three years he studied with Mrs. 
Wood, securing his first engagement with Savage through 
her. 

A series of concerts at the Mariners’ Church, 166 Elev- 
enth avenue, near the Twenty-third street ferry, is being 
given by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Port Society. De- 
cember 2 there were vocal and violin solos, folk dances by 
little girls, recitations and songs by members of the crews 
of the steamships New York, Rochambeau and Oscar II. 
Some of the artists announced for future concerts are Los 
Kamp, Roberta Beatty, C. Judson House, Franklin Karples, 
Douglas Powell, Alois Trnka and Laura Sedgwick Collins. 

At Harlem Reformed Church, Lenox avenue, November 
28, selections from Costa’s “Eli” were sung. Frank J. 
Smith has been organist and director of this choir for a 
dozen years, and the solo singers are all prominent in New 
York musical life. 

The program of the Manuscript Society’s first concert, at 
the National Arts Club, December 14, had on it songs by 
Rubert H. Whitcomb, of Wayne, Pa., sung by Frank Ogles- 
by, the Philadelphia tenor. Piano pieces by Meyer Silver 
were played by Lisbeth Hoffmann, and violin pieces by the 
same composer were played by R. Gussikoff. In both in- 
stances the composer was at the piano. Detailed report of 
this concert will appear in the next issue of the MustcaL 
Courier. 

The opening of a new music studio, 16 North Broadway, 
in the heart of the city of Yonkers, was announced by 
F. W. Riesberg recently. Several scores of people attended 
the formal opening, in which competent pianists, all pupils 
of Mr. Riesberg, and F. Reed Capouilliez, baritone, ap- 
peared, Bessie Riesberg also playing violin numbers. The 
leading dailies of Yonkers gave space to this affair, the 
Herald concluding its notice with the following: 

The large salon, with its high ceiling, excellent acoustics, large 
grand piano, etc., is beautifully suited to the purpose for which it 
will henceforth be employed, and on this occasion was filled with 
an audience of invited guests, who greatly admired the evening’s 
proceedings, and congratulated Professor Riesberg on his location 
and environment. 


Refreshments were served, and it was announced the next regu- 
lar monthly musicale would take place on December 18. 





ALCOCK BOOKINGS. 


Tenor and Contralto Sing Interesting Program. 





Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel Alcock, tenor, sang 
at a recital in Hackensack, N. J., on Tuesday evening, 
November 23. An interesting program consisting of works 
by C. B. Hawley, the composer accompanying, was excel- 
lently given, singers and composer sharing in the applause. 
Mrs. Alcock’s numbers were “Peace,” “I Know Not Why,” 
“The Sweetest Flower That Blows,” “If You Have a 
Sweetheart,” “On a Moonbeam,” “Ah! ’Tis a Dream,” “Un- 
requited,” and “In a Garden.’ 

Mr. Alcock sang “Dreams of the Summer Night,” “A 
Lover’s Envy,” “To You,” “A Woodland Love Song,” “The 
Joy of Spring,” “The Love Light in Your Eyes,” “Two 
Eyes of Brown,” and “Awake to Love.” Together with 
Edna Smith, soprano, and William Durham Tucker, bari- 
tone, they were heard in several quartets. 

On January 4, Mrs. Alcock is engaged to appear as solo- 
ist with the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, Carl Busch, 
conductor, in Kansas City; and on January 6, she is booked 
for a recital at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. De- 
cember 17 and 19 she will be the soloist at the concerts of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Aeolian Hall, New 
York. 
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ADOLF TANDLER SCORES AN IMPRESSIVE 
SUCCESS AS ORCHESTRA LEADER. 


Los Angeles Hears Effective Baton Wielder Direct Its Opening Symphony Concert— 
Tandler Also a Gifted Composer. 





SAN FRANCISCO ENTHUSES OVER MME. GADSKI’S ART. 





Other Tonal News from the Bay Region. 


439 Blanchard Building, ' 
Los Angeles, December 4, 1915. 5 


The opening orchestral concerts of the season were given 
by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra under Adolf 
Tandler, director, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
November 26 and 27, at Trinity Auditorium. Large and 
enthusiastic audiences greeted both performances of a bril- 
liant program. 

The initial number was Dvorak’s “Husitska” overture, 
which made a brilliant and spirited introduction as con- 
ceived and conducted by the temperamental and brilliantly 
gifted Adolf Tandler, a subtle and elequent master of the 
baton. He scored again, too, in his own “Andante cantabile” 
for string orchestra, in memoriam of A. C. Bilicke, whose 
death in the Lusitania tragedy was a great loss to numer- 
ous friends and the Symphony Association. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Tandler wrote this number before 
Mr. Bilicke’s death as a pure tribute of friendship and 
gratitude, little knowing it would be used as so fitting a 
memerial following his tragic death. Every note of it 
breathes tenderness, and it is an utterly beautiful piece of 
composition. Acceding to the request of Mr. Tandler, no 
applause followed the giving of this number, but many 
friends crowded around the director after the concerts to 
express their praise and appreciation. 

The symphony of the program was Beethoven's “Pas- 
torale.” Conductor Tandler read the work with profound 
musical insight, deep understanding of the poetic message 
of the work, and uncommonly fine sense of dynamic and 
other expressional nuances. He is a Beethoven interpreter 
par excellence. 

The Charpentier suite, “Impressions of Italy,” made a 
brilliant and fitting close for a remarkably well balanced 
program. Under the leader’s skillful guidance the work 
revealed all its beauties of color, rhythm and atmosphere, 
and he worked up such a pitch of enthusiasm on the part 
of the hearers that they glady would have enjoyed a repe- 
tition of the Charpentier opus. 

With such magnificent baton performances as Tandler 
exhibited here at the opening concert, the orchestral season 
promises to be a red letter one for Los Angeles, especially 
as the director’s efforts have succeeded in gaining abundant 
rehearsals. 


First Eittis Crus Concert. 


The Ellis Club also opened its season this week, the first 
concert being given Tuesday evening, November 23, at 
Trinity Auditorium, J. B. Poulin directing. The program 
covered quite a wide range and held at least two novelties. 
One was the giving of a Russian hymn, in which the club 
was assisted by twenty-five choir boys under the direction 
of Ernest Douglas, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s 
Pro-Cathedral. Mr. Douglas conducted this number, which 
had to be repeated. The inimitable celestial quality of a 
boy’s voice is unlike anything else in music, and when they 
sing well, as these little lads certainly do, they give great 
pleasure. The last number on the program was by Dudley 
Buck, with incidental solos by G. Hayden Jones, tenor. 
Mr. Jones is a genuine lyric tenor and a thorough musi- 
cian, whose singing is always enjoyed. The soloist of the 
evening was Claudia Albright, contralto, who has an un- 
usual voice of wide range, and she gave much pleasure to 
her audience, being enthusiastically encored at each ap- 
pearance. 

The accompaniments for soloist and club were played by 
Mrs. Clifford Lott, who is official accompanist for the club 
this year. 

At THE REGENT. 


Notwithstanding that the day fell upon Thanksgiving, 
Jane Catherwood decided to hold her monthly reception at 
the Regent as usual, feeling that many who have no family 
ties might find it a welcome diversion for a holiday. The 
audience was not so large as usual, but between seventy- 
five and one hundred persons gathered, and an uncommonly 


attractive program was given by Grace James, soprano; 
G. Hayden Jones, tenor, and Theodore Gordohn, violinist. 

Miss James is a Los Angeles girl, who has received her 
entire musical education in this city, which fact is noted 
with pride because she sings like an artist and has unmis- 
takable elements of success in voice, interpretation and 
artistic poise. 

Mr. Jones, notwithstanding a severe cold, gave great 
pleasure and was enthusiastically recalled. He was accom- 
panied by Marjory Jones. 

Will Garraway accompanied Miss James and played two 
organ numbers most graciously as, through some misun- 
derstanding, he had expected to play only the accompani- 
ments and was unprepared for the solos. Mr. Garraway 
is one of the most prominent and pouplar of the younger 
musicians. 

May Macdonald Hope earned the everlasting gratitude 
of her hostess by playing the manuscript accompaniment 
of Mr. Gordohn’s numbers without rehearsal. Mr. Gor- 
dohn was disappointed at the last moment in his accom- 
panist, but Mrs. Hope more than filled the vacancy. His 
numbers were all of his own composition and provided 
great pleasure, being enthusiastically received and encored. 

Miss James sang “The Cross,” by Harriet Ware, with 
organ accompaniment, and a group by Gilbert Spross, “My 
Star,” by J. K. Rogers, and “Life and Death,” by Cole- 
ridge Taylor. 

First Lyric Cius Concert. 

The Women’s Lyric Club, under the direction of J. B. 
Poulin, has many fine programs to its credit, but seldom, 
if ever, in the history of the club, have the club surpassed 
the one given last evening at Trinity Auditorium. It con- 
tained many numbers that were new, and had the assist- 
ance of the Brahms Quintet, which is doing the best work 
in its history this season. The Brahms Quintet played 
the piano quintet, op. 39, of Hugo Kaun, which was done so 
well that the audience insisted on a recall. The group of 
five small numbers played by the quintet contained ex- 
quisite miniatures which were given with such a perfec- 
tion of detail and delicacy that the players were recalled 
several times. 

The principal number of the program by the club was 
Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel.” The solos were taken by 
Pearl Steeth Hassler and Lillian Seibel Carr, and the ex- 
acting requirements of this composition were absolutely 
comprehended and met both by the club and the soloists. 
The piano score, Mrs. Robinson played, as usual, without 
notes, and so well was it done that she was obliged to re- 
spond to the plaudits with the soloists. Other specially 
fine numbers were “Song of the Winds,” Becker; “Maid 
of the Mist,” Hoberg, and the “Faery Folk of Edom,” by 
Clough-Leighter. 


Frienps Mourn DEATH OF CHRISTINE BATTELLE. 


Friends were greatly shocked at the sudden death of 
Christine Battelle, on November 27, after an illness of 
only two days. Miss Battelle was for several years one 
of the most gifted pupils of Alberto Jonas, and taught in 
Michigan Conservatory, Detroit. She also studied with 
Victor Benham. After coming to California, Miss Bat- 
telle was for several years with the Von Stein Academy of 
Music, afterward taught three years in the Columbia 
School of Music, and at the time of her death was teach- 
ing privately in Blanchard Hall. Miss Battelle was one of 
the most gifted pianists in the local field. She was greatly 
beloved for her gentle and kindly spirit and will be mourned 
by many friends. 


CARLSON AT SIERRA MADRA. 


Anthony Carlson, accomplished singer and teacher, gave 
an interesting program before a cultured audience at the 
home of Major and Mrs. L. L. Crebbs in Sierra Madra, 
on the evening of November 28. Mr. Carlson’s magnificent 
voice was in splendid form and he sang with an enjoyment 





that was shared by his audience. His program was marked 
by a lack of the commonplace and contained many gems 
rarely heard. His accompaniments were beautifully in- 
terpreted by Blanche Ebert. 


BRAHMS QUINTET ON WESTERN Tour. 


The Brahms Quintet leave tonight for a tour through 
the West, going as far as Salt Lake City. It is a great 
satisfaction to Los Angeles musicians to have a chamber 
organization such as the Brahms Quintet go beyond the 
local field. All are justly proud of these artists and feel 
that their work will compare with any organization in the 
country. 

Notes. 


Marie Elliot, of Pasadena, has conducted a series of 
symphony lectures for a number of years. This year they 
are held at the Hotel Green and, as always, the musical 
illustrations are in the capable hands of Mrs. Henion Rob- 
inson. Miss Elliot will be assisted at each lecture by some 
soloist of note. Last Wednesday morning Anthony Cari- 
son, basso, gave two of Dvorak’s Bible songs and his gipsy 
songs. Miss Elliot’s audience includes the representative 
women of artistic and social Pasadena, who are devoted to 
this brilliant woman. 

In Los Angeles, Pearl Graham Lynde, assisted by the 
pianist, Gertrude Ross, is giving a series of symphony lec- 
tures for the music section of the Ebell Club and also at 
Cumnock Hall. Mrs. Lynde was official lecturer for 
“Fairyland” and made a splendid impression at that time. 
She has had a wide experience in music lectures and is 
making an enviable place for herself here. 

Ruth Deardorff Shaw gave a lecture-recital upon De- 
bussy in the Fine Arts Building of the State Normal School 
November 22, which was listened to with deep inter- 
est and attention. Mrs. Shaw plays very beautifully and 
is having much success with her lecture recitals upon 
modern music. Jane CATHERWOOD. 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, < 

The season of Mme. Gadski in this city closed this after- 
noon with a performance in the Cort Theatre, which was 
splendidly received. Her California appearances have in- 
cluded two concerts in San Francisco under the manage- 
ment of Will L. Greenbaum, and a recital at the Greek 
Theatre at the University of California, in Berkeley. The 
local press has been unanimous in praise of her fine work 
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A CHAMBER CONCERT. 


The first Shavitch-de Grassi-Bern trio concert was given 
last Tuesday evening at Sorosis Club Hall. The members 
of the trio are Messrs. de Grassi, violin; Shavitch, piano; 
and Bern, cello. The program was exacting, including 
the Tschaikowsky trio, op. 50, which, with its many diffi- 
culties was the best number given. The other numbers 
were Beethoven’s trio, op. 1, No. 1, and a sonata for violin 
and piano by Sylvio Lazzari, which served to show effec- 
tively the excellent piano work of Mr. Shavitch. 


Jack Himtman’s Tour. 


A very successful tour by Jack Edward Hillman, bari- 
tone, recently concluded, embraced concerts in Merced, 
Riverside and San Diego, in which Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
and Dr. H. J. Stewart took part. Mr. Hillman reports 
musical interest in the center of the State to be much 
awakened and alert for good work. Davi H. WALKER. 





American Progressive Piano 
School Recital, December 18. 


On Saturday afternoon next, December 18, at 3 p. m., 
pupils of the American Progressive Piano School (Gustav 
L. Becker, director), 114 West Seventy-second street, New 
York, will be heard in a recital at the Country Life Per- 
manent Exposition. 

The program is as follows: Second valse, op. 56 (God- 
ard), Minnie Isenberg; prelude in D minor (Bach), ma- 
zurkas, op. 24, No. 1, op. 41, No. 4, op. 67, Nos. 2 and 3 
(Chopin), Gertrude Silverman ; “Consolation,” op. 36 (Aren- 
sky), “Waldweben” (Wagner-Liszt), Alice Levy; sonata, 
op. 7 (first movement) (Beethoven), “Liebestraume,” No. 3 
(Liszt), Consuelo Furst; prelude, op. 28, No. 11 (Chopin), 
prelude in A flat (C. Cui), “Danse des Clochettes” (Rebi- 
koff), Charlotte. Jaeckle; “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 12 
(Liszt), Ruth Sexton; ballade in G minor, prelude in D 
flat, fantasie impromptu (Chopin), Elsa Tannert Brigham 
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R. E. Johnston, 


Will receive pupils at his studio: 
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_ BIRMINGHAM AND ALABAMA PREPARE TO WELCOME 
| THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS IN 1917. 














At Meeting of Board of Managers of N. F. M. C. the Plans for the Birmingham Biennial in 1917 Are 
Discussed—Letters Received and Read from Governor of Alabama and 
Prominent Dignitaries of Birmingham. 


board of managers of the National Federation of 
sic Clubs met in Chicago not long ago and perfected 
plans for State organization and for the young professional 
ntest for the 1917 biennial, says the Musical Monitor, 
ial organ of the N. F. M. C.: “Reports were read from 
presidents. It was altogether a most profitable and 
husiastic meeting, and with the assurance of the splen- 
lid cooperation of the officials, commercial organizations 
and clubs of Birmingham, together with the Governor of 
Alabama, as shown by the communications published else- 
vhere in this magazine, the biennial for 1917 will equal, 
ot surpass, any of those of the past.” 
The following letters addressed to the N. F. M. C. were 
laid before the board of managers: 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
30ARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 
November 9, 1915. 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, Chicago, IIl.: 
[he municipal government extends to your association a 
t cordial invitation to hold your next convention in 


Birmingham. 
With its unparalleled railway facilities, Birmingham’s 
idvantages over other Southern cities for convention pur- 
es is enormous, as it can be reached from all points 
with satisfaction 
Birmingham has made tremendous strides during the 
last few months in the way of hotel accommodations, three 
magnificent hotels having gone into commission, and this, 
njunction with the individual attention and courteous 
reception fromm all our people, will make your visit a mem- 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


ee" bm age NT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
ker of many singers now prominent before the public. 
Famous -~ her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers prepared 
for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone 6221 Bryant 


Professor of Choral Music 
Walter Exall Columbia University 
Henry a Address 49 Claremont Ave. 
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A New Name in the Violinistic World 


NOW TOURING THE BRITISH ISLES 


JEAN VERD 


PIANIST 
Studio, 104 West 76th St., New York 
Direction: Musicians’ Concert Management 
29 East 48th Street, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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Llewellyn 


Concert Pianist 



































Engaged by St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Has previously appeared with 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin 
Bluethner Orchestra, Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Breslau 
Konzert-Vereins Orchestra, Munich 
Stadtisches Orchestra, Goerlitz 
Kur-Kapelle, Waldenburg 
Militar-Kapelle, Halle 

Stadtisches Orchestra, Rostock 
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437 Fifth Avenue New York 











orable one. We know your stay here will be both profitable 
and pleasant. 

The people of Birmingham join me in extending you 
this invitation, and we hope that you will give favorable 
consideration to our sincere desire to entertain you. 

Yours most respectfully, 
Georce B. Warp, President. 





MUSIC STUDY CLUB. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
June, 191s. 
To the National Federation of Musical Clubs, Los Angeles, 
1915. Greetings: 

As the leading woman’s musical club in this, the “Los 
Angeles of the South,” we, the Music Study Club of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., extend to your Federation a most cordial 
invitation to hold your next convention in our city. 

Leaving the enumeration of the many and varied attrac- 
tions and advantages of our splendid town as a convention 
city to our hustling Chamber of Commerce, who are join- 
ing us in this invitation, we wish to assure you, as your 
musical hosts, that every possible provision will be made 
for you as a federation of clubs in convention, and every 
possible courtesy extended you, individually and collect- 
ively. 

In every way pledging our heartiest cooperation toward 
making a Birmingham convention the greatest one ever 
held, we are, Most cordially yours, 

Music Stupy Cus. 
Mrs. Houston-Davis, President. 
Mrs. G. F. Harrington, Secretary. 
By Laura Jackson Davids, Treasurer. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
November 5, 1915. 
Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, President National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs, 2106 Sedgwick street, Chicago, IIl.: 
Dear MADAM—The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
is glad to confirm the invitation extended to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, at the recent meeting in Los 
Angeles, and I am happy to inform you that this organiza- 
tion proposes to assist the Birmingham Music Study Club 
in every way in plans for entertaining and caring for dele- 
gates who will attend the 1917 convention. 
Please feel perfectly free to call upon the Chamber of 
Commerce for any cooperation in our power. 
Sincerely yours, 
CRAWFORD JOHNSON, President. 


STATE OF ALABAMA. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
MONTGOMERY. 
November 19, 1915. 
Mrs. A. J, Ochsner, President National Federation Musical 
Clubs, 2106 Sedgwick street, Chicago, IIl.: 

Dear MapAamM—Having information that the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs will hold their tenth biennial 
session in Birmingham, Ala., during the spring of 1917, I 
desire as the Chief Executive of the State to extend you 
beforehand a warm welcome on behalf of Alabama, and 
assure you that everything will be done to make your ses- 
sion pleasant and successful. 

Respectfully yours, 
CuHarLes HENprrson, Governor. 





Beriza Again in Monna Vanna Role. 





Even more successful than her debut at the Chicago Op- 
era, in the title role of Fevrier’s opera, was Mme. Bériza’s 
second appearance in “Monna Vanna,” on December 6. 

The art of Mme. Bériza is many sided—she is one of 
those rare singers who combine really great dramatic skill 
with vocal talents, and for the role of Monna Vanna she 
has been trained by no less persons than Fevrier, the com- 
poser, and Maeterlinck, the author. This versatility of the 
singer received appreciation from the Chicago press as fol- 
lows: 

After considering Mme. Bériza’s portion of the “Monna Vanna” 
performance from this angle, ong begins to suspect that she is 
nearer the Maeterlinck ideal in the part than any of her predecessors. 
Her poise has the serenity of the Belgin author’s prose; her sim- 
plicity and almost naive directness ring true to the text she sings; 
certainly, her pantomime, unobtrusive (a rare grand opera quality) 
almost distrait, is that of a dreamy nature capable of great sacrifices. 
Such a conception is more in keeping with our impressions of 


Maeterlinck than the defiant, curious creature of other seasons’ pre- 
sentations.—Chicago Tribune, December 3, 1915. 





When I heard Mme, Bériza interpret the title role of Fevrier’s 
opera, ““Monna Vanna,” I received the impression that her concep- 
tion was cold. Last night I discovered this to be a mistaken im- 
pression. Mme, Bériza’s histrionic talent is so much finer than that 
of the much touted “originals” of the operatic stage that an eye 
accustomed to the abnormal crudities of the latter has to be re- 
focussed in order to perceive the delicate detail of Mme. Beériza’s 
impersonation of Maeterlinck’s heroine. 

We are so satiated with the raw extravagance of grand opera 
melodrama that we cannot assimilate more melodrama. I con- 
sider it good luck that a victim of puccinied passion rarely enjoys 
that I was able to enter the fine poetic mood which Mme, Bériza’s 
poetic “Monna Vanna” projects.—Chicago E iner, D ber 2, 
191s. 





Marguerite Bériza was a picture of feminine charm and distinction 
in the role of Vanna. Her reading of lines and dramatic values 
shows a Vanna almost virginal in character and soul. The soprano 
of Mme. Bériza is of peculiarly penetrating quality and she sings 
with intelligence and authority. 

Her Vanna is so sweet, winning and appealing creature, rather 
than a heroine of medieval fiction.—Chicago American, December 
2, 1915. 

She was last night an expert practitioner of that difficult feat, sus- 
taining the interest and advancing the action by apparently doing 
nothing. This requires complete repose and dignity of demeanor, 
and Mme. Bériza had it. Her voice rang true and clear below as 
well as above, and the result was a highly desirable interpretation.— 
Chicago Evening Journal, December 2, 1915. 


DULUTH PIANIST’S REMARKABLE SPAN. 


Gustave Flaaten Writes About Player Who Spans Thirteen Keys. 
Duluth, Minn., December 8, 1915. 

Franz Von Loew, member of the piano department of 
the Flaaten Conservatory, probably has the largest span 
of any living pianist of the present day. The writer can 
emphasize the fact that he has seen him span thirteen 
keys. Upon being asked if he had done anything to de- 
velop his wonderful hand and fingers, Mr. Von Loew re- 
plied in the negative, saying that they just developed them- 
selves without any resort to any process of expansion 
whatever. 

He would welcome any one wishing to compete with 
him in this respect. This very unusual stretch of fingers 
has probably made him as powerful a player as ever 
touched the piano. 

He states that in a very short time a celebrated sym- 
phonic poem by one of the great masters would be given 
by him, and to his knowledge, after a careful perusal of 
programs in this country for the last thirty years, he never 
has noticed an American reading of the piece in piano ar- 
rangement. 

‘These remarkable hands soon will be exhibited in print in 
one of the leading magazines of the country. G. F. 











Mary Marshall Cobb Has Been 
Studying with Mme. Sembrich. 


Among the appearances already booked for May Mar- 
shall Cobb in January and February may be mentioned a 
recital in Wilkinsburg, Pa., early in January. Mrs. Cobb’s 
beautiful soprano voice and delightful personal charm 
everywhere win for her the approbation of her audiences, 
and her engagement in Wiikinsburg, where she is a gen- 
eral favorite, is the result of her excellent singing there 
on former occasions. January 17, she sings at Denora, Pa., 
and on January 25, at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, North 
Side. On February 15 and 16 she will be heard in “The 
Creation,’ at New Castle, Pa. 

Mrs. Cobb has been in New York this season, studying 
with Marcella Sembrich, but on account of the latter’s ill- 
ness, she has returned to her home in Pittsburgh. 








Minnie Tracey Is Achieving Success in Cincinnati. 


Minnie Tracey, soprano, is meeting with marked success 
in Cincinnati. where she accepted an important position in 
the vocal department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, at the beginning of this season. Miss Tracey is 
very busy with a large number of vocal students. 

Through the wide experience gained by her appearances 
in Europe, Miss Tracey was certain to become a favorite 
in Cincinnati. She has been elected unaminously an hon- 
orary member of the MacDowell Club. Miss Tracey is 
giving “At Homes” twice a month on Sunday evenings, at 
one of which she introduced a number of Sibelius’ songs. 

Miss Tracey soon will be heard at Cincinnati in conjunc- 
tion with the orchestra of the conservatory. 





Good Diction and Masterly Discrimination 
Noted in Munro’s Singing. 


At+a recent concert in New York, Harry Munro, bari- 
tone, delighted his audience with several arias by Handel, 
Mendelssohn and Gounod. Mr. Munro has a voice of ex- 
tended range and great beauty, which he uses with intelli- 
gence. His interpretation of these works was fraught with 
excellent diction and masterly discrimination. He was ac- 
companied at the organ by John Cushing, whose work 
added to the enjoyment of the afternoon. 
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MME. CLAUSSEN VISITS MEXICO. 


Singer Reports Hearing Excellent Music in Spite of Pitiful 
War Conditions—Portiand and Milwaukee Pay 
Artist High Tribute. 


During her recent Pacific Coast tour, Mme. Claussen, 
with her husband, Captain Claussen, visited Juarez, Mex- 
ico. 

Of that visit Mme. Claussen has written to the MusIcaL 
Courter that they talked with Villa’s soldiers and the good 
Mexican people, who are very poor and are starving; that 
she bought food and clothing for the poor little scantily 
clad children, who were begging on the streets. 

“The strangest thing to us,” wrote Mme. Claussen, “was 
that, in spite of the pitiful condition of these poor mor- 
tals, a really splendid orchestra was playing just outside a 
house where one of Villa’s outposts was stationed. It was 
excellent music; men of all ages made up the band, in 
soldier’s uniform and in civilian dress. We visited several 
restaurants, stores, etc., and saw the Arena, where every 
Sunday they have their bullfights. 

“Our little visit to Mexico was rather depressing—to see 
so much misery—and we were glad to get back on the 
United States side. 

“We have had a most interesting, although too hurried 
trip, but were obliged to return to fill concert engagements 
in Milwaukee, St. Louis, Dubuque, Chicago, etc. 

“While in Portland we took a motor trip over the new 
Columbia highway, which is one of the most wonderful 
scenic trips in the world. We also spent a day at the ex- 
position in San Francisco, and found the Swedish, Cana- 
dian and the art exhibit the most interesting. 

“We had a long motor trip out on the desert near Tucson, 
of which I am enclosing herewith a picture at the giant 
cactus tree.” 

Of Mme. Claussen’s opening of the Portland musical sea- 
son, the press of the chief Oregon city has the following 
to say: 

In its selection of Julia Claussen as soloist the Apollo Club Male 
Chorus is unusually fortunate. The concert last night was an artis- 
tic ringing success. The large audience took ample cognizance of 
the fact that the event was the very best in the club’s history—one 
that will be difficult to surpass in the future. Mme, Claussen is no 
stranger in this city, but an esteemed frequent visitor. This is the 
second time she has been an Apollo Club soloist. Last night she 
was in fine voice and by her artistic singing amply sustained her 
reputation as being probably the best among the mezzo-contraltos in 
this country. Her voice is positively gaining in beauty and musical 
appeal. She always tells a story to her audience and mostly sings 
from memory.—Portland Oregonian, October 27, 1915. 





In choosing Julia Claussen for its soloist the club could have made 
no happier selection, for in her is the consummate artist with a 
magnificent luscious voice, compelling interpretative ability and a most 
charming personality. In her work the audience seems to make 
new discoveries continually. Last night she held and swayed the 








JULIA CLAUSSEN AND CLAUDE GOTTHELF ON THE 
ARIZONA DESERT. AT THE GIANT CACTUS TREE. 


audience, and in return received ovation upon ovation. Mme. 
Claussen has been announced as a contralto, but her own description 
of the tonal color of her voice is mezzo-soprano and it is with almost 
the range of both.—Oregon Daily Journal, October 27, 1915. 





The Apollo Club, with Mme. Claussen as soloist, won a musical 
triumph at its concert on Tuesday evening at the Heilig. Mme. 
Claussen won real favoritism here last year when she sang with the 
club and this time she was welcomed by many friends. Her voice 
has an exquisite thrill and richness and she sings with sympathy and 
dramatic expression. All her solos were given with artistic finish.— 
Portland Spectator, October 30, 1915. 


Julia Claussen featured on the Arion’s opening program 
in Milwaukee, as the following tells in detail: 


In choosing Mme. Claussen as the opening soloist for the season’s 
inaugural concert, the good judgment of the board of directors was 





indirectly responsible for the major portion of the evening’s musical 
enjoyment. There remains little to be added to what has already 
been written about this sterling artist whose appearance last night 
was her fourth in this city. The splendid qualities which have 
made her one of the most welcome of singers were again fully in 
evidence. The luscious tone quality, the absolute perfection in the 
blending of her vocal registers, the beautiful pianissimo, all calcu- 
lated to increase the warm admiration in which she is held by local 
concert goers.—Milwaukee Free Press, November 5, 1915. 





Claussen’s gorgeous voice and splendid art created a profound im- 
pression.—Milwaukee Sentinel, November 5, 1915. 


How New York Admires Clark’s Singing. 


Metropolitan estimates of Charles W. Clark’s singing 
are expressed in the following paragraphs culled from the 
New York daily press: 

Mr. Clark revealed himself an artist of distinction and of en- 
viable qualities, one whose message is important and who delivers 
it with refinement, force and significance.—Mail, 








He colors tone with great skill; he sings with delicate and ex- 
quisitely planned nuance, and he enunciates clearly. Above all, his 
singing is vitalized by imagination and musical sensibility, and he 
showed himself to be a master of the style in which Debussy writes. 

Sun, 


Mr. Clark has an excellent and well schooled voice. He is a 
master of tone color and his diction and interpretative abilities are 
of the highest order. He is an artist in the full sense of the term. 
—Herald. 


Mr. Clark uses his voice with rare intelligence and skill as a 
medium for the true interpretation of what he sings. He succeeds 




















THE BILTMORE 
SERIES OF MORNING MUSICALES 


Management MR. R. E. JOHNSTON 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a series of eight Morning 


Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock on the following dates, during 
Season 1915-1916. 


February 11 
February 25 


November 5 December 3 
November 19 December 17 


January 14 
January 28 





Artists Engaged Are As Follows: 





FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
HUGH ALLAN MME. MELBA 
LUCREZIA BORI MARGARETE OBER 
CLARENCE BIRD ROSA OLITZKA 
ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
MARIE RAPPOLD 
ANTONIO SCOTTI 

LOUIS SIEGEL 

ANDREAS DE SEGUROLA 
ALBERT SPALDING 


MISCHA ELMAN 
GERALDINE FARRAR 
ANNA FITZIU 

MABEL GARRISON 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
ROSINA GALLI 


JOSEF HOFMANN ADA SASSOLI 
LOUISE HOMER ANDRE TOURRET 
BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR MARY WARFEL 


FRITZ KREISLER REINALD WERRENRATH 





Reserved Seats, $3.00 Boxes Seating Six, $30.00 





Orders for seats and boxes may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to MR, R. E, JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway and 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. ickets on sale at 
Biltmore Box Office during the week of each concert. 
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with often singular felicity in giving the essential character, the 
innate significance of compositions widely different in feeling.—Times. 





Mr. Clark rejoices in the ownership of a baritone voice flexible 
to dramatic expression to modulations of 
He is to be congratulated on his pure French accent and his 


and well handled as 


color. 
clear enunciation.—Telegraph. 
His intelligence and insight are a delight.—Evening Post. 


MARION T. MARSH CONTINUALLY IN DEMAND. 
Her Class is Constantly Growing Larger. 


Marion T. Marsh, concert harpist, is enjoying an un- 
usually busy season. On Tuesday, November 23, she 
played at the Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, 
appearing both as soloist and accompanist for a violin 
On Wednesday, November 24, she gave a recital in 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, playing selections by 
Mendelssohn, Durand, Renié and MHasselmans. Miss 
Marsh appeared also as soloist on Thursday, December 2, 
for the Colonia Club, when her selections were fantasia, 
Sa‘nt-Saéns; “Priére” and “Patrouille,” by Hasselmans 
(the latter two numbers by request) ; and on Wednesday, 
December 8, she played for the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. On Sunday afternoon, December 12, Miss Marsh 
appeared in a trio for violin, organ and harp at St. James’ 
Church, Brooklyn, and on Sunday, December 26, she will 
play at St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn. 

Aside from these public appearances, Miss Marsh has 
filled many engagements for private musicales and recep- 
tions. She has also several concerts booked for January. 

Miss Marsh’s class is steadily increasing. 


solo. 





SCHELLING’S SECOND PIANO 
RECITAL, JANUARY 10. 


Some Seldom Heard Works to Be Played. 





Maximilian Elser, Jr., president of the Booking and Pro- 
moting Corporation, of Aeolian Hall, New York, announces 
that Ernest Schelling’s second piano recital of the season 
will take place in Aeolian Hall, on Monday afternoen, Jan- 
uary 10. The date for Schelling’s recital had been orig- 
inally set for December 9, but recitals and orchestral ap- 
J —- 









































ERNEST SCHELLING. 


pearances in other cities made it impossible for the pianist 
to return to New York in time. 

Schelling’s program, as at his first recital this season in 
Carnegie Hall, will comprise a number of interesting com- 
positions not often performed in concert here. 


MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL RECITAL. 


Alfred Megerlin, Violinist, Member of Faculty, Gives En- 
joyable Recital. 


Alfred Megerlin, a Belgian violinist, who has enjoyed 
unusual opportunities in Europe and made the most of 
them, as his manner of playing shows, was recently in 
stalled as a member of the teaching staff of the Malkin 
Music School, New York. 

Mr. Megerlin gave a solo recital at headquarters, Decem- 
ber 11, which was heard by the usual large number of peo- 
ple who attend Malkin school events. He played Handel’s 
sonata in A major, especially the finale, well. Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto (two movements) showed his bowing fa 
cility and beauty of tone, the last movement played at a 
tempo which might have led to catastrophe, but did not 
for the reason that Mr. Megerlin had his technic under con- 
Following this came 


trol. He played an encore piece. 


three pieces, of which Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” 
brought the violinist almost frenzied applause, so much was 
it liked. Here he had to play another encore. 

The program ended with a finished performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” in which dainty effects after- 
nated with dazzling technical achievements, the 
coming out clearly, with a sweep of the bow which is un- 


Of course he had to play another encore, and it 


harmonics 


common. 
was evident the audience was loath to have him stop. 

The Malkin Music School is to be congratulated on this’ 
recent addition to the faculty. Following the affair numer- 
ous listeners surrounded the soloist and Mr. Malkin, ten- 
dering congratulations, the latter more especially on his re- 
cent appearance in company with his brother, Joseph Mal- 
kin, the noted cellist, at a recital given by the two artists 
in Boston. 





Enter Another Benoist. 


Many of those who admired André Benoist, pianist, ac- 
companist and impresario, say that “there is only 
Benoist.” However, not many days ago another Benoist 
arrived, a tiny male Benoist, and Mr. and Mrs. André 
Benoist are receiving congratulations and good wishes for 
the musical little stranger. 
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OBITUARY. Los Angeles, Cal., December 12. He was fifty-two years Unclaimed Letters. 
— of age, was born in Germany, but had lived in this country 
Isabel Hauser. for twenty ean Letters addressed to Monsieur Angelotty and Miss Char- 
the musical public of New York and va- Mr. Goerlitz was made general manager and personal {otte M. Brand are being held for claimants or proper ad- 
of the country, comes the news of the fepresentative of the Metropolitan Opera Company when dresses at the Musicat Courter office, 437 Fifth Avenue, 

Hauser, the yet Miss Hauser was an- Heinrich Conried took charge. At the end of the season New York. 
lay with the Saslavsky String Quartet in of 1907-1908 he resigned and took some Metropolitan 

1 Thursday evening last, but was taken ill singers on tour. Mr. Goerlitz was successful in this ven- WANT 

causing the engagement to be postponed. ture, and when the tour was finished retired from the con- ED 

irred on Saturday, December 11, at her cert field and bought an orange grove in Los Angeles. II! YOUNG VIOLIN VIRTUOSO WANT- 

thorp, Broadway and Seventy-ninth street. health and an expressed fear that he might become a bur- ED by California Hotel renowned for 
er was born at Cadiz, Ohio. She studied mu- den to his wife are said to be the cause of his action. its high class music. Solo work only. 

eing a pupil of Dr. Karl Heinrich Barth. He leaves a widow and two sons. The town and neighborhood, cultured, 

r de but in New took, se had been heard > tor i Se wealthy population, offers great teaching 
tions of this country and also has played in opportunities. Address “H. H. W.,” care 
Germany. She was a valued member of the REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New 

ing Society. Miss Hauser, a woman of See York. 

rm and kindliness, was a musician of rare J. W. JOHNSTON, Rochester, N. Y. 
vell as a serious student, and in her death, —— ADDRESS WANTED of Gertrude von 
les have sustained a distinct loss. Christmas Music. Betz, Pianiste (alias Mrs. Polsley, 324 
y J. W. Johnston. Castleton avenue, Staten Island, and 32 
Er “Over Bethlehem Town.” (Choral for soprano solo with Putnam street, Brooklyn). Address, 
nest Goerlitz. ae ; : : . “ ” 
; children’s chorus or mixed choir.) L. N. B.,” care of Mustcat Courter, 437 
PPM s2t FR ae ote a hanceesnes 7 co gd This carol is eminently suited for use in church or Sun- Fifth avenue, New York. 
é olitan Upera Company, committed: sixae at day school. It is bright and melodious, not difficult, and 
“ : ws “ Pai 5 Mees 3 4 
STUDIOS WANTED AND FOR RENT — same time dignified and worthy of its sentiment an FOR SALE 
ANDERBILT STUDIOS, 64 East 34th Church Music. CELLO FOR SALE—A very good old, 
Street, adjoining Hotel Vanderbilt, offer J. W. Johnston. Italian Cello, A very good nepedrsstanes and 
, distinctive atmosphere for resident and “Twenty-third Psalm.” (For soprano solo, quartet worth much more than the price asked 
n-resident artists, teachers and stu- chorus and organ.) for it. In order to make a prompt sale 
lenis. Full and part time. Studios An excellent setting of this familiar psalm, not too dif- will take $300. Instrument will be cheer- 


cheerfully shown and rates quoted, Per- 


ficult for use in the average church, but at the same time 


fully shown on application. 
“CELLO,” care of MusicaL Courier, 437 


Address 














nal inspection invited. Manager on musically well constructed and affording an opportunity : 
emises. (Telephone Murray Hill, 991). to bring out all the best points in the work of a choir. Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
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“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really yreat Pianos of the Wo: —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
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142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 
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CENTRAL MUSIC HA Buren St.,Chicago 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harrier Martin Snow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
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Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
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Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
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